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The patented Victor goose-neck al The patented Victor goose- 
tone-arm in playing position, a= neck tone-arm when not in use. & 


) The sweetest, clearest tone ever heard 
» in any musical instrument. 


















“What makes the Victor tone so sweet, clear and natural, and of 
fm such splendid volume?” people ask as they become captivated by the 
% unequaled Victor tone-quality. 


A. The goose-neck construction of the tone-arm is largely responsible. 
A little thing in itself, but a great big thing in what it accomplishes. 
f It puts the weight of the sound-box in the proper place and at the 
ms) proper angle to get the best results from every record. 
Its flexibility enables the reproducing point to follow the lines of the 
= sound-waves so closely that every detail is reproduced with absolute 
oy fidelity. 
And besides improving the tone, the goose-neck adds to the 
convenience of using the Victor. 

This exclusive patented goose-neck is only one of the many 
valuable features that help to make the Victor the 


Pe. 9 ° ° 
m ©6world’s greatest musical instrument. 
ns If you have never heard a Victor of the present time, go today 








i =«sto the nearest dealer’s and hear it. ; 
‘ied He will gladly play some of the new Victor Records that mark 
Pega the greatest advance ever made in the art of recording. Ask particu- 


me larly to hear the new Gadski-Caruso duets from ‘‘Aida’’ (89028 


and 89029). 
And be sure to hear the Victrola. 


bata The Victor catalogue is replete with both single- and double-faced records. No 
rence in quality—only in price. Buy double-faced if the combination suits you, 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 



















To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 







Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Webster’s New $8.50 Imperial Dictionary FREE with every order ! 
LATEST—GREATEST—CHEAPEST 
Magnificent 1910 Edition—Fresh from the Press—of the 


NewAmericanizedEncyclopedia 


The most comprehensive, authoritative, up to date Encyclopedia in the world. 


TREMENDOUS PRICE REDUCTION—AN OVERWHELMING BARGAIN 


$1.00 SECURES THE SET. Sent FREE for Examination. 
The Most Stupendous Free Trial Offer Ever Known in the World of Books 


Other books may be DESIRABLE—the Encyclopedia is INDISPENSABLE. It solves all problems; answers all 
questions; settles all disputes. Other books trace one arc of the great circle of knowledge ; the Encyclopedia sweeps 
the whole circumference. These fifteen massive volumes, with their 10,000 double column pages, their superb 
maps, their hundreds of illustrations, form in themselves a colossal library. It represents the perfection of critical 
scholarship, the cream of the world’s literatures, the sum and essence of human thought and endeavor, It includes 
every phase of discovery, invention, experience and belief. It describes the countless wonders of the earth, 
the teeming myriads of the sea, the star-sown spaces of the sky, It covers all epochs of literature, all forms of 
government, all systems of religion. It reveals all that the world has suffered and dreamed and hoped and DONE 
from the beginning of time. All gallant deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, all marvels of 
science and invention, all the glorious achievements that have made history luminous and civilization possible are 
found in the 10,000 pages of these splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it ? 


Ld The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its contribu 

Its Matchless Authority. tors. Its writers include such men of world-wide fame as Matthew 
Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, Edmund Gosse, John 

Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord Kelvin tobertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer 

Thorold Rogers, Saintsbury Swinburne, Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach 

Ains McMaster, Admiral Melville, Thomas B. Reed, Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others 
3-10 equally famous give it an authority so overwhelming that it reigns without a rival in the realms of 


scholarship. 
COUPON 
Our 1910 Edition is fresh from the press and contains 
The a. Incomparably Up To Date. O.f7L! recent as the elect ? 
- VE s as rT as e ele on of President Taft and 
cage air as By the latest airship flights of the Wrights and Zeppelin, 
156 Fifth Ave. ¢é To emphasize the issue of the 1910'Edition of this magnifi 
yf York ¢ Special Half-Price Offer. cent work we are making for a limited time only a special 
i f a st ONE-HALF the regular pri The clotl ot we > at $37, > hi 
Please send me &. pig el | = . ee or, with every nea or we . in se atl ahenkutets ‘FREE. Wecante dees 
for examination New Imperial Dictionary, retailing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Sheep, marbled 
prepaid a complete be J edges, gold stamped and indexed. T his combination of the world’s most famous Encyclopedia 
set ofthe New Ls 4, and equally famous Dictionary gives you a magnificent reference library of enormous ex 
yo; Baer ag pe 4 tent and unmatchable value at an expense, for a limited time, of only SEVEN CENTS 
at your SPECIAL HALF- Anne Sign and mail the attached 1 tt 
PRICE offer of 846.00. Sign anc a e attached coupon and we wi 
the set is satisfactor ag Send No Money Now. ship you a complete L. for five days’ FREE ex- 
0 D ) hase price oO amination. You can return them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you en 
to pay upon the purchase pri 
the sum of $1.00 in cash within + tire satisfaction. We pay all transportation = neal Should you desire to 
purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at the rate of 


5 days after receipt of goods and 

2.50 each month thereafter for eigh % $2.00 per month for the cloth and $2.50 per month for the half morocco. 
teen months. If the books are not sat At these phenomenal prices the introductory sets 
isfactory, I am to notify you promptly o, Do Not Delay. will vanish like magic. It is the opportunity of 
and hold them subject to your order a lifetime. Enrich your mind, adorn your library, delight: your family 
Also send me Webster’s New Imperial o%, with this stupendous work. Write TO-DAY. Remember, No risk! 
ctionary, which I am to receive abso No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied! 


lutely FREE should I retain the set. THE BOOKLOVERS’ SOCIETY, 


Address 156 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City. 


If you prefer the cloth edition, alter $46.00 to : $37. 00, aah 
$2.50 each month to $2.00, 


Name 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“JUST AS GOOD AS NEW’’ 


READ CAREFULLY—HERE Is A GREAT BARGAIN 
In making an inventory we find in stock a few sets of the subscription edition of 


Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Works 


(the greatest short stories the world has ever known) 


This is the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, absolutely gnczpuregste in English of this great French 
writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by linguists of literary distinction. Wonderful Critical 
Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. 

These few sets are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum de Luxe with distinctive brown and gold title 
ee! i head bands and gold tops. 

The bindings of these special sets are slightly rubbed—not snouat to impair their real value or beauty 
but we cannot ship them as perfect stock at our regular price of $51.00 a set. 

There being only a limited number of these sets we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding but 
have decided to let them go on easy payments of $2.00 after examination and the books are found to be satis- 
factory in every respect and $2.00 a month until paid for. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE—BY PROMPT ACTION NOW 


a number of readers of this magazine who have desired to possess this the most remarkable set of books con- 
taining 327 of the most realistic and entertaining short stories that the world possesses. 6,000 pages of 
eB absorbing reading may now secure these special sets at about cost. 

De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so 
contemptible, so ay A or so low, as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue or fault, success or failure, wisdom 
or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and therefore demanded analysis. 

Robust in im: nation and fired with natural fervor, his psychological curiosity kept him true to human nature, while at the 
same time his mental eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human conduct, could see some new motive or aspect of 
things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd, 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seemed to select unerringly the one thing in which the soul of the scene is 
prisoned, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the memory like a strain of music. 

These marvelous quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every library. Here are given tales of travel and aaventure, of mys- 
tery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love, of comedy, and pathos that hovers upon the borders of comedy,and of tragedy. 





MORE ENTERTAINING THAN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Seventeen beautiful volumes—8 x 534 inches containing 327 masterpieces, 6,000 pages, from the master mind of the greatest and 
most interesting short story writer the world has known, It is a library of the most whimsical, the most passionate, the most 
humorous, the most pathetic stories that have ever been written. 


This is the Original American and English copyrighted, COMPLETE Edition 





W that these volumes, except for slight rubs or abrasions on the binding, are precisely the same as those 

e Guarantee sold at full prices; yet we cannot offer them _as perfect stock. and our loss shall be your gain. This is 

Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a strictly high-class subscription publication. It can never 
duplicated under any circumstances whatsoever. 


Seventeen Beautiful Volumes REMEMBER The WERNER 

My COMPANY 

of Delightful Reading These sets are as good for all ‘practical purposes as those Akron, Ohio. 
duashttas of ever tiihunene. eehitedh ems for which we are getting regular prices. We guaran- waanin aaacel a 
Sis! g aT Oe Ss, - c 2 a 
a new cast of French Elzevir ty pe—elegant tee oe the interiors are not injured, and the bind- charges prepaid. 
and clear—on pure white antique egg- ings of our standard grade. The most serious for examination, one 
shell finished paper, made especially for | injury to any set is no greater than might occur of the “Just as Good as 
this edition. Pages have deckle edges | in a few days’ use in your own home or office. New” sets of the complete 
and Ube ral marg ins, There are ‘ » illustra- | As absolute proof of this statement, you may F works of Guy de Maupassant 
ons from original drawings. The books aos men @ es . * n Seventeen (17) Volumes 
are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum De ae ee L4 Te = pe ag for bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe 
Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and | ° — qa atirely satis- Cloth. If satisfactory, I will 
gold title lubel, silk headbands and gold | f@ctory you may return the books at remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 
tops. our expense, per month for eleven (11) months, 
If not satisfactory, 1 will advise you 

14 


This is positively the chance of a Hfetime. within ten days. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! Signature oeeeccceces + seeee seeces 


AGGIOSS «ceees severe csece sete eeeeee renee: seses 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, 0. / city..ccscccseessssssusss StatOssseesconvece, 


AINSLI EE" 3 3. 10 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 
Stas power. Ad writers re- 





ceive from $25 t 100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus; it tells you how Free 


P; Bld hi o 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Fro Ee se ye 








CAN Ww RITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 

learn so thoroughly under our perfect method of train- 

ing that many are able to sell their stories before they com- 

plete the onrne We also help those id ho want a market for 

their stories. te for particulars. 100L OF SHORT- 
STORY w RITING, | Dept. 10, Page iiuttdions Mieh. Ave., » Chicane. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learn to Draw. We will teach 
you by mail how to SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Omee 10, 
draw for magazines PAGE RUILDING 
and newspapers. CHICAGO 
Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will als. improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. 


cngraving school, 10 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chieago, Lil. 


ee 9,059-Word Business Book Free 


Simply — us a postal and ask for our tree illustrated 9,059- 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business Ex- 
perience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy busi- 
ness men may be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
How to manage a business 
How to seil goods 
—How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle 
How to get and holc Ye a ———— 
—How to advertise a business 
iow to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yet it may be the 
means of starting you on a broader career. Surely you will not deny your- 
self this privilege, when it involves only the ar GS 2 postal—a penny! 
sivey say ‘Send on vour 9.059-word Booklet ** nd 


SUSTEN, Dept. 25-8, 151-153 Wabash ‘Avenue, » Chleage 


~ WHY NOT BE ‘AN ARTIST ? 


Our Graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Guod artists 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwards, in easy, fascinating work, Our courses of 
Instruction by correspondence, are complete. prection. 
a successful teaching. Expert instructors. 
rior equipment. Positions ready for 
competent workers. 
W rite for valuable Art Book, Free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
(Pounded 1899) 


B 36 Fine Art Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly. easily and pleasantly. 
in spare moments. in yourown home. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. In a surprisingly short 
time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 


The Language-Phone Method 
820 Metropolis Building, New York 



































peti Connected with 
Mr. Charles 








“AMERICAN 
ACADEMY fame 


i Empire Theatre 
and Companies. 


Franklin H. Sargent, 
President 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


For ca’ ie and information, apply 
THE SECRETARY, ROOM 156, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








3K 000 510.000 vx 


IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the 
Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insur- 
ance Business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real 

estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 

a year without any investment of capital, 

Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By 

our system you can peste making money in 

a few weeks without terfering with your 

present occupation, Our co-operative department will give 
you more choice, salable property to handle than any 
other goptetos in the world. ATho Commercial Law ys 
Each Representative. Write for 62-page book, free, 


THE THE GROSS COMPANY, JMPANY, 3623 Reaper ve Chicago 


eo | sappy TE Vy y 
¥ 
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pe’ you by mail. 
each Book- Eeoping and Shorth nad. Am placing =y 


Gtodentonsinetrusterste commercial colleges. If youwis! 








ree courses~— 
Prepares for 





one of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 
Journal. ¢.W.RANSOM, 373 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
T The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
educators. Experienced and competent instruc. 
Takes spare —— only, 
Preparatory. Susiness, College, 
itionand peeiees tsin business. 
Students and graduates every- 
goer, @... particulars and 
free. 
| Correspondence School 
* 318 Majestic Bidg, Detroit, Mich. 
COPY THIS SKETCH 
= earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system ot personal 
(a a) individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
s a 
magazines qualifies me to teach you 
"\WAy Send me proce sket« hof President Taft with 6c in 
Net stamps and I willsend you a test lesson plate, also 
rap 
iMustrati 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 21. ¢enc- a 
14 44 Schofield Bldg., Cc Sas eland, 0. 
Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. Weare unable to sup 
ply the demand for telegraph operators. bookkeepers and stenog 
raphers. arge for tuition until position is secured. Write 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
S87 | Institute Buliding, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 
I Teach Sign Painting 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
¥iSTORY-WRITERS 
We read, criticise, revise. and typewrite stories. novels, plays, 
ere to 


to becomea better penman, write me. I willsend you FREE 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
LAW ractice ill better ¥: your con- 
Easy P — Pla 
} and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
lifteen years successful work for newspapers and 
collection of drawings showing poss preiggen forYUU. 
today for particulars. stating course desirec 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
terms, Write for large catalogue. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 
and book MSS: we sell them on commission or tell you w 





sell them. We teach Story-Writing and Journalism, by 
Endorsed by leading daily. weekly, and monthly publications 
throughout the United eens and Canada. Send for free book- 
let. “Writing for Profit’®; tells how and gives the proof. Original 
MSS. of all finds written to order. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATIOV 
136 The Baidwin Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Earn Enough to 


If your present income is the | 


same as last year, it has been 
reduced, and you are dosing your 
grip. 

Only the trained expert stands 
any show against eggs at 60 cents 
and butter at 50 cents. 

What are you doing to advance 


yourself? 


Would a small sum invested in 
easy-to-meet installments for the 
most efficient advertising training 
on earth awaken your dormant 
ambition? 

Would you like to know how 
the new demand for ad men and 
means from $100.00 to 
$600.00 a month when you make 


good ? 


women 


And in an uncrowded field. 


| the lessons not only interesting and well graded, 


| liked the plan of receiving two lessons at one 


| which I improved somewhat surprised me 


| your personal criticism 


Meet Rising Expenses? 


If you want to earn more there’s nothing to pre 
vent if you have atleast a common school education 
anda liking foradvertising—plus a willingness to de- 


vote an average of an houror so daily to home study. 


COURSE WORTH $1,000.00 





EDGAR WARNER, Adv. Mgr. & Principal 
ST. CATHARINES BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Sept. 5, 1909 
MR. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
New Yor 
Dear Sir:—Allow me to express my appre- 
ciation of your course in Advertising I found 


but the knowledge gained very valuable. I also 


time, and as each lesson contained from two to 
four principal ads to write, the rapidity with 


our instructions 














y aoubtful point « 
s worth uble t e¢ 





EDGAR WARNER 


Mr. Warner’s testimonial is a mere sample of 
the great benefits conferred by my system of 
personal advertising training. 

If interested, I will mail free my beautiful 
Prospectus, and it will then be plain why I alone 
have the endorsement of the great authorities. 


GEORGE H. POWELL 
1437 Metropolitan Annex, New York 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what 1 asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS 








Copyright 


WARNING™— Do not subseribe through agents unknown to you. 
IMPORTANT— Authors, literar 





VOL. XXV 


©) CONTENTS 





Ad 


FOR ° 
Cover Design 
A Splendid Hazard. Serial 
The Début of the Delanceys. Short Story 
The Pretty Woman. Complete Novel 
The Butterfly Man. Serial 
Bill and Mrs. Bill. 


Around the Bridge Table. 


Short Story 
Essay . ° 
A Song of the Road. Poem 


The Million of M. de Savignac. Short Story 


Arabella. Poem 


The Knight of the Garter. Short Story 
The Straying Spell. Short Story 
Night Song. Poem 

A Question of Principle. Short Story 
Regret. Poem 

A Pasteboard Reformer. Short Story 
Peccavi. Poem 
Her Mother’s Gift. Short Story 
In Musicland. Essay 

The Brown Bag. Short Story 
Get the Habit. Poem 
Plays and Players. Essay 


Essay . 


For Book Lovers. 


Monthly Publication issued by AINLSEE MaGazinE Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street. New York. 
SmiTH, President, GEORGE C. SMITH, Secretary “and Treasurer, 7 
Copyright, 1910, by Ainslee Magazine Co., Great Britain. 


ub lishers everywhere are c autione d ageinst using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part 
3, 1879. 


ORMOND G. 
1910, by Ainslee Magazine Co,, New York. 
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James Montgomery Flagg 
Harold MacGrath 

Joseph C. Lincoln 

Mrs. Wilson Woodrow . 
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H.R. Attagen . 

Charles R. Barnes 
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Louise E. Dutton . 
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Corinne U. Wells 
William Armstrong 


William Bullock 
Carlyle Smith . 
A First Nighter 
Archibald Lowery Sessions 


entered September 11, 1902, at New York as Second-class Matter, under Act of Congress of March 


pn other cause while in its offices, or in transit. 


¥y agents and publishers are kindly requested to note that the Ainslee Magazin 
SS. for consideration on the understanding that it shall not be held responsible for their accidental doss from fire or 
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101 
106 
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79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
All eee reserved, 


Complaints are daily made by persons who have been thus victimized. 
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The Market is surfeited with hosiery of the average grades, but 
there is only one brand, the “ONYX,” which reflects the very highest 
standards in every quality and price. 

The “ONYX” trade-mark on every pair is not alone a guarantee— 


it prevents your making errors in the selection of your hosiery—it 
puts you on the right track. Nothing is required of you but the 
asking for the “ONYX” Brand. 

Every Grade from Cotton to Silk, jor Men, Women and 
Children, at any price is good in the “ONYX” Brand. A trial of 


any of the Qualities described will prove them worthy. 


FOR WOMEN 

E 960—Women'’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOP” 310/13—Women’s “ONYX” Black, Medium 
Colwveb Lisle—resists the ravages of the Garter Weight —Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread 
Clasp, 50c. per pair all over. A hose that is unequaled for wear and 
- . = eas : ee = ‘lasticity, 50c. per pair 
409 K—Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” Black, ba ~ re ; aoe 2 ya ea 

White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, spliced heel E 970—Women's “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOF 
Feels and looks like Silk, wears better, 50c. per pair Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an excellent 
quality, 75c. per pair 

E 710—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOP” OUT-SIZE HOSE 

and “WYDE TOP” Gauze lisle double sole, spliced 170 S—Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle, “DUB-L 
heel—very wide on top without extra width all TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, 
over, 50c. per pair Violet; double sole, spliced heel, 50c. per pair 





> <7 ~ ) , AT 
SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 

498, A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, of extra 106. Women's Pure Thread Silk—the extraordi- 

age 4, SOLE. “WYDE TOP” and “SILKLISLE GARTER nary value—best made in America—every possible 
r nna ’ . 

This ONY X,” Silk Number is Twenty-nine inches long. shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen 
Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while the "GARTER TOP” Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American 
and SOLE of SILKLISLE gives extra strength at the Sah ae Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe or gown, 
penal i — Garters from cutting, and toes from going Every pair guaranteed, bane S202 25 per pair 


«FOR MEN 


E 310— Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Fall E 325—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk- 
Weight—Six-Thread Heel and Toe. Four-lhread adie m = = ee ‘ ; . 
allover. Known by most men as ‘‘The Best Hose I lisle, double sole, spliced heel. The satisfactory 
ever wore.”’ 50c. per pair hose.”’ 50c. per pair 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. Write to Dept. Z. 


Wholesale Distributors Lo Ti d eg Tayl O i New York 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








A SPLENDID HAZARD 


yy BYHaroldMacGrath 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Fitzgerald, a young American newspaper man, who has represented his paper all over the world, 
happens one gloomy day to be at the Tomb of Napoleon in Paris. He notices there a beautiful American 
girl and her father, apparently a retired naval officer. He also encounters a certain Karl Breitmann, like- 
wise a newspaper reporter. The two have met in Macedonia, Fitzgerald invites Breitmann to din- 
net. Both are great admirers of Napoleon, and the German reveals the fact that he is really a baron, 
but in very reduced circumstances. Monsieur Ferrand, a little oldish man, avowedly a collector of 
butterflies, but a member of the French secret police, has interviews with a French minister and the 
German chancellor in regard to a young man he has been watching for years, and who may be the 
cause of complications between the two countries, Fitzgerald returns to America, One day he makes 
a wager with some club companions that he will sell out the stock of an Italian street statue vendor, 
While thus engaged he is approached by a young lady who hands him a note, asking him to be at a 
certain house at a place in New Jersey at a certain time. He goes there and meets Admiral Killigrew 
and his daughter, Laura, the same he had noticed in Paris. It turns out that the admiral and Fitz- 
gerald’s father were old friends. Laura has heard mysterious rappings in a chimney and wants to dis- 
cover the cause. Fitzgerald volunteers to help. It transpires that the admiral has engaged Breitmann 


as secretary. 





world, he had heard of 
Breitmann, but never had he seen him 
since that meeting in Paris. And, sim- 
ply because he had proved to be an 
enthusiastic student of Napoleon, like 
himself, he had taken the man to din- 
ner. But that was nothing. Under 
the same circumstances he would have 
done the same thing again. There had 
been something fascinating about the 


CHAPTER VI. across the 
“pA RL BREITMANN! 

# Fitzgerald pulled off a 

shoe, and carefully de- 

posited it on the floor 

beside his chair. Pri- 

vate secretary to Rear 

Admiral Killigrew, re- 

tired; Karl Breitmann! He drew off 


the second shoe, and placed it, with 
military preciseness, close to the first. 
Absently, he rose, with the intention of 
putting the pair in the hall, but re- 
membered before he got as far as the 
door that it was not customary in 
America to put one’s shoes outside in 
the halls. Ultimately, they would have 
been stolen or have remained there 
till the trump of doom. 

Could there be two Breitmanns by 
the name of Karl? Here and there, 


was eccentric—this was a fall. 


fellow, either his voice or his manner. 
And there could be no doubting that 
he had been at ebb tide; the shiny coat, 
the white, but ragged, linen, the 
cracked patent leathers. 

A baron, and to reach the humble 
grade of private secretary to an eccen- 
tric millionaire—for the admiral, with 
all his kindliness and common sense, 
Where 
There was a 


were his newspapers? 
even though 


dignity to foreign work, 
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in Europe the pay is small. There was 
trouble going on here and there, petty 
wars and political squabbles. Yes, 
where were his newspapers? Had he 
tried New York? If not, in that case, 
he—Fitzgerald—could be of some solid 
assistance. And Cathewe knew him, 
or had met him. 

Fitzgerald had buffeted the high and 
low places; he seldom made mistakes 
in judging men offhand, an art ac- 
quired only after many initial blunders. 
This man Breitmann was no sham; he 
was a scholar, a gentleman, a fine lin- 
guist, versed in politics and war. Well, 
the little mystery would be brushed 
aside in the morning. Breitmann would 
certainly recognize him. 

But to have forgotten the girl! To 
have permitted a course of events to 
discover! Shameful! He jumped into 


bed, and pulled the coverlet close to 
his nose, and was soon asleep, sleep 
broken by fantastic dreams, in which 
the past and present mixed with the 
improbable chances of the future. 


Thump-thump, thump-thump! To 
T’itzgerald’s fogged hearing, it was like 
the pulse beating in the bowels of a 
ship, only that it stopped and began at 
odd intervals, intermittently. At the 
fourth recurrence, he sat up, to find 
that it was early morning, and that the 
sea lay, gray and leaden, under the 
pearly haze of dawn. Thump-thump! 
He rubbed his eyes, and laughed. It 
could be no less a person than the old 
sailor in the summer-yachting toggery. 
Drat ‘em! These sailors were always 
trying to beat sunup. At length, the 
peg left the room above, and banged 
along the hall and bumped down the 
stairs. Then all became still once more, 
and the listener snuggled under the 
covers again, and slept soundly till 
eight. Outside, the day was full, clear, 
and windy. 

On the way to the dining room, he 
met the man. The scars were a little 
deeper in color and the face was thin- 
ner, but there was no shadow of doubt 
in Fitzgerald’s mind. 

“Breitmann ?” he said, with a friend- 
ly hand. 


The other stood still. There was no 


recognition in his eyes; at least, Fitz- 
gerald saw none. 

“Breitmann is my name, sir,” he re- 
plied courteously. 

“I am Fitzgerald; don’t you remem- 
ber me? We dined in Paris last year, 
after we had spent the afternoon with 
the Napoleonic relics. You haven't 
forgotten Macedonia.” 

Breitmann took the speaker by the 
arm, and turned him round. Fitzger- 
ald had been standing with his back 
to the light. The scrutiny was short. 
The eyes of the Bavarian softened, 
though the quizzical wrinkles at the 
corners remained unchanged. All at 
once the whole visual expression 
warmed. 

“It is you? And what do you here?” 
extending both hands, 

Some doubt lingered in Fitzgerald’s 
mind; yet the welcome was perfect, 
from whichever point he chose to look. 
“Come in to breakfast,” he said, “and 
I'll tell you.” 

“My table is here; sit by the win- 
dow. Who was it said that the world 
is small? Do you know, that dinner 
in Paris was the first decent meal I 
had had in a week? And I didn’t rec- 
ognize you at once! Herr Gott!’ with 
sudden weariness. ‘Perhaps I have 
had reason to forget many things, But 
you ?” 

Fitzgerald spread his napkin over his. 
knees. There was only one other man 
breakfasting. He was a small, wiry 
person, white of hair, and spectacled, 
and was at that moment curiously em- 
ployed. He had pinned to the table a 
small butterfly, yellow, with small dots 
on the wings. He was critically in- 
specting his find through a jeweler’s 
glass. 

“T am visiting friends here,” began 
Fitzgerald. “Rear Admiral Killigrew 
was an old friend of’my father’s. I did 
not expect to remain, but the admiral 
and his daughter insisted ¢so I am send- 
ing to New York for my luggage, and 
will go up this morning.” 

“So it must have been you who 
brought the admiral’s note. It is fate. 
Thanks. Some day that casual dinner 
may give you good interest.” 
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The little man with the butterfly bent 
lower over his prize. 

“Do you believe in curses?” 
Breitmann, 

“Ordinary, everyday 
but not in Roman anathemas.’ 

“Neither of those. I mean the curse 
that sometimes dogs a man, day and 
nights the curse of misfortune. I was 
hungry that night in Paris; I have been 
hungry many times since. I have held 
honorable places; to-day, I become a 
servant at seventy-five dollars a month 
and my bread and butter. A private 
secretary !” 

“But why aren’t you with some news- 
paper?” asked Fitzgerald, breaking his 
eges. 

Breitmann drew up his shoulders. 
“For the same reason that I am rent- 
ing my brains as a private secretary. 
It was the last thing I could find, and 
still retain a little self-respect. My 


asked 


curses, 


] 


yes ; 


heart was dead when the admiral told 
me he had already engaged a secretary. 
But your note brought me the posi- 


tion.” 

“But the newspapers ?” 

“None of them will employ me.” 

“In New York, with your creden- 
tials ?” 

“Even so.” 

“I don’t quite understand.” 

“It would take too long to explain.” 

“I can give you some letters.” 

“Thank you. It would be useless. 
Secretly and subterraneously, I have 
had the bottom knocked out from un- 
der my feet. Why, God knows! But 
no more of that. Some day I will give 
you my version.” 

The little man smiled over his butter- 
fly, took out a wallet, something on the 
pattern of a fisherman’s, and put the 
new-found specimen into one of the 
mica compartments, in which other 
dead butterflies of variant beauty re- 
posed. 

“So I became a private secretary, till 
the time offers something better.” 
Breitmann stared at the sea. 

“I am sorry. I wish I could help 
you. Better let me try.” Fitzgerald 
stirred his coffee. “You are convinced 


that there is some cabal working 


against you in the newspaper business ? 
That seems strange. Some of them 
must have heard of your work—Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin. Have you tried 
them all?” 

“Yes. Nothing for me, but promises 
as thick as yonder sands.” 

The little man rose, and walked out 
of the room, smiling. 

“Splendid!” he murmured. “What 
a specimen to add to my collection!” 

“Do you know what your duties will 
be?” Fitzgerald inquired. 

“It will consist of replying to beg- 
ging letters from the needy and de- 
serving, from crazy inventors, and min- 
isters. In the meantime, I am to do 
translating, together with indexing a 
vast library devoted to pirates. Droll, 
isn’t it?” Breitmann laughed, but this 
time without bitterness. 

“It is a harmless hobby,’ 
senting Breitmann’s tone. 

“More than that,” quickly; “it is 
philanthropic, since it will employ me 
tor some length of time.” 

“When do they expect you?” 

“At half-after ten.” 

“We'll go up together, then. 
you see the admiral’s daughter?” 

“A daughter? Has he one?” Breit- 
mann accepted this news with an ex- 
pression of disfavor. 

“Yes; and charming, I can tell you. 
It’s all very odd. In Paris that night, 
they both sat at the next table.” 

“Why did you not speak to them?” 

“Didn't know who they were. The 
admiral was one of my father’s boy- 
hood friends, and I did not meet them 
till very recently ;” which was all true 
enough. For some unaccountable rea- 
son, Fitzgerald found that he was on 
guard. “I have ordered an open car- 
riage. If you have any trunks, I can 
take them up for you.” 

“It will be good of you.” 

They proceeded to finish the repast, 
and then sought the office, for their 
reckoning. Later, they strolled toward 
the water front. Fitzgerald, during 
moments when the talk lagged, thought 
over the meeting. There was a false 
ring to it somewhere. If Breitmann 
had been turned down in all the offices 


, 


rather re- 


Did 
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in New York, there must have been 
some good cause. Newspapers were 
not passing over men of this fellow’s 
experience, unless he had been proved 
unreliable. Breitmann had not told 
him everything; he had even told him 
too little. Still, he would withhold his 
judgment till he heard from New York 
on the subject. Cathewe hadn’t en- 
thused over the name; but Cathewe 
was never inclined to enthuse over peo- 
ple. 

Passing the angle of the freight depot 
brought the little harbor into full view. 
A fine white yacht lay tugging at her 
cables. 

“There’s a beauty,” said Fitzgerald 
admiringly. 

“She looks as if she could take care 
of herself. How fresh the green water 
line looks. She’ll be fast in moderate 
weather; a fair thousand tons, per- 
haps.” 

“A close guess.’ 

“T understand she belongs to my em- 
ployer. I hope he takes the sea soon. 
I suppose you know that I have 
knocked about some as a sailor.” 

“That will help you into the good 
graces of the admiral.” 

“How dull and uninteresting the 
coast lines are here. No gardens, no 
palms, nothing of beauty.” 

“You must remember the immensity 
of this coast, and that our summers 
are really less than three months. 
Here comes one who can tell us about 
the yacht,” cried Fitzgerald, espying 
the peg-legged sailor. “I say!” he 
hailed, as the old sailor drew nigh. 
“You are on the Laura, are you not?” 

“Yessir. An’ I’ve bin on her since 
she wus commissioned as a pleasure 
vacht, sir. Capt’n.” 

“Ah!” 

“Fought under th’ commodore in th’ 
war, sir; an’ he knows me, an’ I knows 
him; an’ when Flanagan is on th’ 
bridge, he don’t signal no pilots be- 
tween Key West an’ St. Johns.” 

“T am visiting the admiral,” said 
Fitzgerald, amused. 

“Oh!” Captain Flanagan ducked, 
with his hand to his cap. On land, 
he was likely to imitate landsmen in 


’ 


manners and politeness; but on board 
he tipped his hat to nobody; leastwise, 
to nobody but Miss Laura, bless her 
heart! “I reckon one o’ you is th’ new 
sec’rety.” 

“Yes, I am the new secretary,” re- 
plied Breitmann, unsmiling. 

“Furrin parts?” 

ee . 

“Well, well!” as if, while he couldn’t 
help the fact, it was none the less to 
be pitied. “You'll be comin’ aboard 
soon, then. Off for th’ Banks. Take 
my word for it, you'll find her as stiddy 
as one o’ your floatin’ hotels, sir, 
where you don’t see no sailor but a 
deck hand as swabs th’ scuppers when 
a beam sea’s on. Good mornin’!” And 
Captain Flanagan stumped off toward 
the village. 

Breitmann shrugged contemptuously. 

“He may not be in European yacht- 
ing form,” admitted Fitzgerald, “but 
he’s the kind of a man who makes a 
navy a good fighting machine.” 

‘But we usually pick out gentlemen 
to captain our private yachts.” 

“Oh, this Flanagan is an exception. 
There is probably a fighting bond be- 
tween him and the admiral; that makes 
some difference. You observed, he 
called the owner by the title of com- 
modore, as he did thirty-five years ago. 
Ten o’clock; we should be going up.” 

The carriage was at the hotel when 
they returned. They bundled in their 
traps, and drove away. 

The little man now dropped into the 
railway station, and stuck his head into 
the ticket aperture. The agent, who 
was seated before the telegraph keys, 
looked up. 

“No tickets before half-past ten, sir.” 

“T am not wanting a ticket. I wish 
to know if I can send a cable from 
here.” 

“A cable? 

“Paris.” 

“Yes, sir. I telegraph it to the cable 
office in New York, and they do the 
rest. Here are some blanks.” 

The other wrote some hieroglyphics, 
which made the address impossible to 
decipher, save that it was directed 
mainly to Paris. The body of the ca- 


Sure. Where to?” 




















blegram contained a single word. The 
writer paid the toll, and went away. 

“Now, what would you think of 
that?” murmured the operator, scratch- 
ing his head in perplexity. “Well, the 
company gets the money, so it’s all the 
same to me. Butterflies; and all the 
rest in French. Next time it'll be 
bugs. All right; here goes!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The house at the top of the hill had 
two names. It had once been called 
The Watch Tower, for reasons but 
vaguely known by the present genera- 
tion of villagers. To-day it was gen- 
erally styled The Pines. Yet even this 
had fallen into disuse, save on the oc- 
cupant’s letter paper. When any one 
asked where Rear Admiral Killigrew 
lived, he was directed to “the big white 
house at the top o’ the hill.” 

The Killigrews had not been born 
and bred there. Its builder had been 
a friend of King George; that is, his 
sympathies had been with taxation 
without representation. One day he 
sold the manor cheap. His reasons 
were sufficient. It then became the 
property of a wealthy trader, who died 
in it. This was in 1809. His heirs, 
living, and preferring to live, in Phila- 
delphia, put up a sign; and, being of 
careful disposition, kept the place in 
excellent repair. 

In the year 1816, it passed into the 
hands of a Frenchman, and during his 
day the villagers called the house The 
Watch Tower; for the Frenchman was 
always on the high balcony, telescope 
in hand, gazing seaward. No one knew 
his name. He dealt with the villagers 
through his servant, who could speak 
English, himself professing that he 
could not speak the language. He was 
a recluse, almost a hermit. At odd 
times, a brig would be seen dropping 
anchor in the offing. She was always 
from across the water, from the old 
country, as villagers to this day insist 
upon calling Europe. The manor dur- 
ing these peaceful invasions showed 
signs of life. Men from the brig went 
up to the big white house, and re- 
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mained there for a week or a month. 
And they were lean men, battle-scarred 
and fierce of eye, some with armless 
sleeves, some with stiff legs, some 
twisted with rheumatism. All spoke 
French, and spat whenever they saw 
the perfidious flag of old England. This 
was not marked against them as a 
demerit, for the War of 1812 was yet 
smoking here and there along the Great 
Lakes. Suddenly, they would up and 
away, and the manor would reassume 
its repellent aloofness. Each time they 
returned their number was diminished. 
Old age had succeeded war as a har- 
vester. In 1822, the mysterious old re- 
cluse surrendered the ghost. His heirs 
—ignored and hated by him for their 
affiliation with the Bourbons—sold it to 
the father of the admiral. 

The manor wasn’t haunted. The 
hard-headed longshoremen and sailors 
who lived at the foot of the hill were a 
practical people, to whom spirits were 
something mostly and generally put up 
in bottles, and emptied on _ sunless, 
blustery days. Still, they wouldn't 
have been human if they had not done 
some romancing. 

There were a dozen yarns, each at 
variance with the other. First, the old 
“monseer” was a _ fugitive from 
France; everybody granted that. Sec- 
ond, that he had helped to cut off King 
lewis’ head; but nobody could prove 
that. Third, that he was a retired pi- 
rate; but retired pirates always wound 
up their days in riotous living, so this 
theory died. Fourth, that he had been 
a great soldier in the Napoleonic wars; 
and this version had some basis, as 
the old man’s face was slashed and cut, 
some of his fingers were missing, and 
he limped. Again, he had been ban- 
ished from France for a share in the 
Hundred Days. But, all told, nothing 
was proved conclusively, though the 
villagers burrowed and delved and 
hunted and pried, as villagers are prone 
to do when a person appears among 
them and keeps his affairs strictly to 
himself, 

But the next generation partially for- 
got, and the present only indifferently 
remembered that, once upon a time, a 
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French emigré had lived and died up 
there. They knew all there was to 
know about the present owner. It was 
all compactly written and pictured in 
a book of history, which book agents 
sold over the land, even here in Dalton. 

All these things Fitzgerald and his 
companion learned from the driver on 
the journey up the incline. 

“Where was this Frenchman 
buried?” inquired Breitmann softly. 

“In th’ cemet’ry, jest over th’ hill. 
But nobody knows just where he is 
now. Stone’s gone, an’ th’ ground’s all 
level that end. He wus on’y a French- 
man. But th’ admiral ; now you're talk- 
in’! He pays cash,,an’ don’t make no 
bargain rates, when he wants a job 
done. Go wan, y’ ol’ nag; what y’ 
dreamin’ of ?” 

“There might be history in that cor- 
ner of the graveyard,” said Breitmann. 

“Who knows? Good many strange 
bits of furniture found their way over 
here during those tremendous times. 
Beautiful place in the daytime; eh?” 
Fitzgerald added, with an inclination 
toward The Pines. 

“More like an Italian villa than an 
Englishman’s home. Good gardeners, 
I should say.” 

“Culture and money will make a bog 
attractive.” 

“Ts the admiral cultured, then?” 

“T should imagine so. But I am 
sure the daughter is. Not that veneer 
which passes for it, but that deep in- 
ner culture, which gives a deft, artistic 
touch to the hand, softens the voice, 
gives elegance to the carriage, with a 
heart and mind nicely balanced. Judge 
for yourself, when you see her. If 
there is any rare knickknack in the 
house, it will have been put there by 
the mother’s hand or the daughter’s. 
The admiral, I believe, occupies himself 
with his books, his butterflies, and his 
cruises.” 

“A daughter. She is cultured, you 
say? Ah, if culture would only take 
beauty in hand! But always she se- 
lects the plainer of two women.” 

Fitzgerald smiled inwardly. ‘I have 
told you she is not plain.” 

“Oh, beautiful,” thoughtfully. “Cul- 


ture and beauty; I shall be pleased to 
observe.” 

“H’m! If there is any marrow: in 
your bones, my friend, you'll show 
more interest when you see her.” This 
was thought, not spoken. Fitzgerald 
wasn’t going to rhapsodize over Miss 
Killigrew’s charms. It would have 
been not only incautious, but suspicious. 
Aloud, he said: “She has a will of her 
own, I take it; however, of a quiet, 
resolute order.” 

“So long as she is not capricious, and 
does not interfere with my work re 

“Or peace of mind!” interrupted 
Fitzgerald, with prophetic suddenness, 
which was modified by laughter. 

“No, my friend; no woman has ever 
yet stirred my heart, though many 
have temporarily captured my senses. 
A man in my position has no right to 
love,” with a dignity which surprised 
his auditor. 

Fitzgerald looked down at _ the 
wheels. There was something even 
more than dignity, an indefinable some- 
thing, a superiority which Fitzgerald’s 
present attitude of mind could not ap- 
proach. 

“This man,” he mused, “will afford 
some interesting study. One would 
think that nothing less than a grand 
duke was riding in this rattling old car- 
ryal.” There was silence for a time. 
“I must warn you, Breitmann, that, in 
all probability, you will have your meals 
at the table with the admiral and his 
daughter; at least, in this house.” 

“At the same table? It would hard- 
ly be so in Europe. But it pleases me. 
I have been alone so much that I grow 
moody ; and that is not good.” 

There was always that trifling Ger- 
man accent, no matter what tongue he 
used, but it was perceptible only to the 
trained ear. And yet, to Fitzgerald’s 
mind, the man was at times something 
Gallic in his liveliness. 

“You will never use your title, then?” 

Breitmann laughed. “No.” 

“You have made a great mistake. 
You should have fired the first shot 
with it. You would have married an 
heiress by this time,” ironically, “and 
all your troubles would be over.” 
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“Or begun,” in the same spirit. “I’m 
no fortune hunter, in the sense you 
mean. Pah! I have no debts; no crum- 
bling schloss to rebuild. All I ask is to 
be let alone,” with a flash of that mood- 
iness Of which he had spoken. “How 
long will you be here ?” 

“Can't say. Three or four days, per- 
haps. It all depends. What shall I say 
about you to them?” . 

“As little as possible.” 

“And that’s really about all I could 
say,” with a suggestion. 

But the other failed to meet the sug- 
gestion halfway. 

“You might forget about my ragged 
linen in Paris,” acridly. 

“I'll omit that,” good-naturedly. 
“Come, be cheerful; fortune’s wheel 
will turn, and it pulls up as well as 
down. Remember that.” 

“T must be on the ascendency, for 
God knows that I am at the nadir just 
at present.” He breathed in the sweet 
freshness which still clung to the morn- 


ing, and settled his shoulders like a re- 
cruiting sergeant. 
“How well the man has studied his 


English!” thought Fitzgerald. He 
rarely hesitated for a word, and his 
idioms were always nicely adjusted. 

The admiral was alone. He received 
them with an easy courtliness, which is 
more noticeable in the old world than 
in the new. He directed the servants 
to take charge of the luggage, and to 
Breitmann there was never a_ word 
about work. That had all been de- 
cided by letter. He urged the new sec- 
retary to return to the library as soon 
as he had established himself. 

“Strange that you should know the 
man,” said the admiral. “It comes in 
pat. From what you say, he must be 
a brilliant fellow. But this situation 
seems rather out of his line.” 

“We all have our ups and downs, 
admiral, I’ve known a pinch or two 
myself. We are an improvident lot, 
we writers, who wander round the 
globe; rich to-day, poor to-morrow. 
But, on the other hand, it’s something 
to set down on paper what a king says, 
the turn of a battle, to hobnob with 
famous men, explorers, novelists, paint- 


ers, soldiers, scientists, to say nothing 
of the meat in the pie and the bottom 
crust. I’m going to write a novel some 
day myself.” 

“Here,” said the admiral, with a 
sweep of the hand, which included the 
row upon row of books, “come here to 
do it. Make it a pirate story; there’s 
always room for another.” 

“But it takes a Stevenson to write it. 
It is very good of you, though. Where 
is Miss Killigrew this morning?” 

“She hasn’t returned from her ride. 
Ah! Come in, Mr. Breitmann, and sit 
down. By the way, you two must be 
fair horsemen.” 

Breitmann smiled, 
laughed. 

“I dare say,” replied the latter, “that 
there’s only one thing we two haven't 
ridden; ostriches. Camels and ele- 
phants and donkeys; we’ve done some 
warm sprinting. Eh, Breitmann?” 

The secretary agreed with a nod. He 
was rather grateful for Fitzgerald’s 
presence. This occupation was not go- 
ing to be menial; at the least, there 
would be pleasant sides to it. And, 
then, it might not take him a week to 
complete his own affair. There was 
no misreading the admiral; he was a 
gentleman, affable, kindly, and a good 
story-teller, too, crisp and to the point, 
sailor fashion. Breitmann cleverly drew 
him out. Pirates! He dared not 
smile. Why, there was hardly such a 
thing in the pearl zone, and China was 
on the highway to respectability. And 
every once in so often there was a fu- 
tile treasure hunt! He grew cold. If 
this old man but knew! 

“Do you know butterflies, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald?” 

“Social ?” 

The admiral laughed. “No. The 
law doesn’t permit you to stick pins 
in that kind. No; I mean that kind,” 
indicating the cases. 

Both young men admitted that this 
field had been left unexplored by either 
of them. 

It was during a lull, when the talk 
had fallen to the desultory, that the hall 
door opened, and Laura came in. Her 
cheeks glowed like the sunny side of a 


and Fitzgerald 


’ 
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Persian peach; her eyes sparkled; be- 
tween her moist red lips there was a 
flash of firm, white teeth; the seal- 
brown hair glinted a Venetian red— 
for at that moment she stood in the 
path of the sunshine which poured in 
at the window—and blown tendrils in 
picturesque disorder escaped from un- 
der her hat. 

The three men rose hastily; the 
father with pride, Fitzgerald with glad- 
ness, and Breitmann with doubt and 
wonder and fear. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It might be truthfully said that the 
tableau. lasted as long as she willed it 
to last. Perhaps she read in the three 
masculine faces turned toward her a 
triangular admiration, since it emanated 
from three given points, and took from 
it a modest pinch for her vanity. Vain 
she never was; still, she was not with- 


out a share of vanity, that vanity of 


the artless, needing no sacrifices, which 
is gratified and appeased by a smile. 
It pleased her to know that she was 
lovely; and it doubled her pleasure to 
realize that her loveliness pleased 
others. She demanded no hearts; she 
craved no jewels, no flattery. She 
warmed when eyes told her she was 
beautiful; but she chilled whenever the 
lips took up the speech, and voiced it. 
She was one of those happy beings in 
either sex who can amuse themselves, 
who can hold pleasant communion with 
the inner self, who can find romance 
in old houses, and yet love books, who 
prefer sunrises and sunsets at first hand, 
still loving a good painting. 

Perhaps this trend of character was 
the result of her inherited love of the 
open. With almost unlimited funds un- 
der her own hand, she lived simply. 
She was never happy in smart society, 
though it was always making demands 
upon her. When abroad, she was gen- 
erally prowling through queer little 
shops instead of mingling with the 
dress parades on the grand-hotel ter- 
races. There was no great battlefield 
in Europe she had not trod upon. She 
knew them so well that she could peo- 
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ple each field with the familiar bright 
regiments, bayonets and sabres, pikes 
and broadswords, axes and crossbow- 
men, matchlock and catapult, rifles and 
cannon. 

And what she did not know of naval 
warfare her father did. They~ were 
very companionable. There was never 
any jealousy on the part of the ad- 
miral. Indeed, he was always grateful 
when some young man evinced a deep 
regard for his daughter. He would 
have her always, married or unmar- 
ried. He was rich enough, and the 
son-in-law should live with him. He 
was so assured of her good judgment, 
he knew that whenever this son-in-law 
came along, there would be another 
man in the family. He had long ceased 
to bother his head about the flylike 
buzzing of fortune hunters. He had 
been father and mother and brother to 
the child, and with wisdom. 

She smiled at her father, gave her 
hand to Fitzgerald, who found it warm 
and moist from the ride, and glanced 
inquiringly at Breitmann. 

“My dear,” said her father, “this is 
Mr. Breitmann, my new secretary.” 

That gentleman bowed stiffly, and 
the scars faded somewhat when he ob- 
served that her hand was extended in 
welcome. This unconventionality rather 
confused him, and as he took the hand 
he almost kissed it. She understood 
the innocence of the gesture, and saved 
him from embarrassment by withdraw- 
ing the hand. casually. 

“T hope you will like it here,” 
the pleasant wish. 

“Thank you, I shall.” 

“You are German?” quickly. 

“T was born in Bavaria, Miss Killi- 
grew.” 

“The name should 
She excused herself. 

“Oho!” thought 
malicious exultancy. “If she doesn’t 
interfere with your work!” 

But with introspection, this exultancy 
grew suddenly dim. How about him- 
self? Yes. Here was a question which 
would bear some close inspection. Was 
it really the wish to capture a suppos- 
able burglar? He made short work 


was 


have told me.” 


Fitzgerald, with 
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of this analysis. He never lied to others 
—not even in his work, which every 
one knows is endued with special li- 
censes in regard to truth—nor did he 
ever play the futile, if soothing, game 
of lying to himself. This girl was dif- 
ferent from the ordinary run of girls; 
she might become dangerous. He de- 
termined then and there not to prolong 
his visit for more than three or four 
days; just to satisfy her that there was 
no ghost in the chimney. Then he 
would return to New York. He had 
no more right than Breitmann to fall 
in love with the daughter of a million- 
aire. Loving her was not impossible, 
but leaving at an early day would go 
toward lessening the probability. He 
was not afraid of Breitmann; he was 
foreigner enough to accept at once his 
place, and to appreciate that he and this 
girl stood at the two ends of the world. 

And Breitmann’s mind, which had, 
up to this time, been deep and unruffled 
as a pool, became strangely disturbed. 

The time moved on to luncheon. 
Breitmann took the part of listener, 
and spoke only when addressed. 

“T must tell you, Mr. Breitmann,” 
said Laura, “that a ghost has returned 
to us.” 

“A ghost?” interestedly. 

“Yes. My daughter,” said the ad- 
miral tolerantly, “believes that she 
hears strange noises at night, tapping, 
and such like.” 

“Oh!” politely. Breitmann broke his 
bread idly. It was too bad. She had 
not produced upon him the impression 
of the sort of woman whose imagina- 
tion embraced the belief of spirits. 
“Where does this ghost do its tap- 
ping ?” 

“In the big chimney in the library,” 
she answered. 

No one observed Breitmann’s hand 
as it slid from the bread, some of which 
was scattered upon the floor. The 
scars, betraying emotion such as no 
mental effort could control, deepened, 
which is to say that the skin above and 
below them had paled. 

“Might it not be some trial visit of 
your patron saint, Santa Claus?” he 
inquired, his voice well under control. 


“Really, it is no jest,” she affirmed. 
“For several nights I have heard the 
noise distinctly; a muffled tapping in- 
side the chimney.” 

“Suppose we inspect it after lunch- 
eon?” suggested Fitzgerald. 

“Tt has been done,” said the admiral. 
Outwardly he was still skeptical, but a 
doubt was forming in his mind. 

“Tt will do no harm to try it again,” 
said Breitmann. 

If Fitzgerald noted the subdued ex- 
citement in the man’s voice, he charged 
it to the moment. 

“Take my word for it,” avowed the 
admiral, “you will find nothing. Bring 
the coffee into the library,” he added to 
the butler. 

The logs were taken out of the fire- 
place, and as soon as the smoke cleared 
the young men gave the inside of the 
chimney a thorough going over. They 
could see the blue sky away up above. 
The opening was large, but far too 
small for any human being to enter 
down it. The mortar between the 
bricks seemed for the most part un- 
disturbed. Breitmann made the first 
discovery of any importance. Just 
above his height, standing in the chim- 
ney itself, he saw a single brick pro- 
jecting beyond its mates. He reached 
up, and shook it. It was loose. He 
wrenched it out, and came back into 
the light. 

“See ! 


Nothing less than a chisel 
could have cut the mortar in that way. 


Miss Killigrew is right.” He went 
back, and with the aid of the tongs 
poked into the cavity. The wall of 
bricks was four deep, yet the tongs 
went through. This business had been 
done from the other side. 

“Well!” exclaimed the admiral, for 
once at loss for a proper phrase. 

“You see, father? I was right. 
Now, what can it mean? Who is dig- 
ging out the bricks, and for what pur- 
pose? And how, with the alarms all 
over the house, to account for the foot- 
prints in the flour?” 

“It is quite likely that something is 
hidden in the chimney, and some one 
knows that it is worth hunting for. 
This chimney is the original, I should 
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judge.” Fitzgerald addressed this ob- 
servation to the admiral. 

“Never been touched during my time 
or my father’s. But we can soon find 
out. I’ll have a man up here. If there 
is anything in the chimney that ought 
not to be there, he’ll dig it out, and 
save our midnight visitor any further 
trouble.” 

“Why not wait a little while?” Fitz- 
gerald ventured. “With Breitmann and 
me in the house, we might trap the 
man.” 

“A good scheme!” 

“He comes from the outside, some- 
where; from the cellar, probably. Let 
us try the cellar.” Breitmann urged 
this, with a gesture of his hands. 

“There'll be sport,” said Fitzgerald. 

The coffee was cold in the little cups 
when they returned to it. The cellar, 
so far as any one could learn, was 
free from any signs of recent invasion. 
It was puzzling. 

“And the servants?” Breitmann inti- 
mated. 

“They have been in the family for 
years.” The admiral shook his head 
convincedly. “I ask your pardon, my 
dear. My ears are not so keen as might 
be. I’m an old blockhead to think that 
you were having an attack of ghosts. 
But we'll solve the riddle shortly, and 
then we shan’t have any trouble with 
our alarm bells,” with a significant 
glance at Fitzgerald. “Well, Mr. Breit- 
mann, supposing we take a look at the 
work? Laura, you show Mr. Fitzger- 
ald the gardens. The view from the 
terrace is excellent.” 

Fine weather. The orchard was pink 
with apple blossoms, giving the far end 
of the park a tint not unlike Sicilian 
almonds in bloom. And the intermit- 
teut breeze, as it waned or strength- 


ened, carried delicate perfumes to and’ 


fro. Yon was the sea, with a well-de- 
fined horizon, and down below were 
the few smacks and the white yacht 
Laura, formally bowing to each other, 
or tossing their noses impudently ; and, 
far away, was the following trail of 
brown smoke from some ship which 
had dropped down the horizon. 
Fitzgerald stood silently, and mus- 


ingly, at the girl’s side. He was fond 
of vistas. There was rest in them, a 
peace not to be found even in the twi- 
light caverns of cathedrals ; wind blow- 
ing over waters, the flutter of leaves, 
the bend in the grasses. To dwell in a 
haven like this. No care, no worry, 
no pother of grubbing about in one’s 
pockets for overlooked coins, no flush 
of excitement! It was, after all, the 
homeless man who answered quickest 
the beekon of wanderlust. It was only 
when he came into the shelter of such 
a roof that he drew into his heart the 
bitter truth of his loneliness. 

“You must think me an odd girl.” 

“Pray, why ?” 

“By the manner in which I brought 
you here.” 

“On the contrary, you are one of 
the few women I ever met who knew 
something about scoring a good joke. 
Didn’t your friend, Mrs. Coldfield, know 
my mother; and wasn’t your father a 
great friend of mine? As for being 
odd, what about me? I believe I stood 
on the corner, and tried to sell plaster 
casts, just to win a club wager.” 

“Men can jest that way with im- 
punity, but a woman may not. Still, 
I really couldn’t help acting the way 
I did,” with a tinkle in her voice and 
a twinkle in her eyes. 

“Convention is made up of many 
idiotic laws. Why we feel obliged to 
obey is beyond offhand study. Of 
course, the main block is sensible; it 
holds humanity together. It’s the irri- 
tating, burrlike amendments that one 
rages against. It’s the same in poli- 
tics. Some clear-headed fellow gets 
up and makes a just law. His enemies 
and his friends alike realize that if the 
law isn’t passed there will be a roar 
from the public. So they pass the bill 
with amendments. In other words, 
they kill its usefulness. I suppose that’s 
why I am always happy to leave con- 
vention behind, to be sent to the mid- 
dle of Africa, to Patagonia, or sign an 
agreement to go to the North Pole.” 

“The North Pole? Have you been 
to the Arctic?” 

“No; but I expect to go up in June 
with an Italian explorer.” 
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“Isn’t it terribly lonely up there?” 

“It can’t be worse than the Sahara 
or our own Death Valley. One ex- 
treme is as bad as the other. Some 
time I hope your father will take me 
along on one of those treasure hunts. 
I should like to be in at the finding of 
a pirate ship. It would make a boy 
out of me again.” 

His eyes were very handsome when 
he smiled. Boy? she thought. He 
was scarce more than that now. 

“Pirates’ gold! What a lure it has 
heen, is, and will be! Blood money, 
brrr! I can see no pleasure in touch- 
ing it. And the poor, pathetic trin- 
kets, which once adorned some fair 
neck! It takes a man’s mind to pass 
over that side of the picture, and see 
only the fighting. But humanity has 
gone on. ‘The pirate is no more, and 
the highwayman is a thing to laugh 
at.” 

“Thanks to railways and steamships. 
It is beautiful here.” 

“We are nearly always here in the 
summer. In the winter we cruise. But 
this winter we remained at home. It 
was splendid. The snow was deep, and 
often I joined the village children on 
their bobsleds. I made father ride 
down once. He grumbled about mak- 
ing a fool of himself. After the first 
slide, I couldn’t keep him off the hill. 
He wants to go to St. Moritz next win- 
ter.” She laughed joyously. 

“I shall take the Arctic trip,” he 
said to himself irrelevantly. 

“Let us go and pick some apple 
blossoms. They last such a little while, 
and they are so pretty on the table. 
So you were in Napoleon’s tomb that 
day? I have cried over the King of 
Rome’s toys. Did Mr. Breitmann re- 
ceive those scars in battle?” 

“Oh, no. It was a phase of his stu- 
dent life in Munich. But he has been 
under fire. He has had some hard 
luck.” He wanted to add: “Poor 
devil !” 

She did not reply, but walked down 
the terrace steps to the path leading 
to the orchard. The sturdy, warty old 
trees leaned toward the west, the sin- 
gle evidence of the years of punishment 


received at the hands of the winter 
sea tempests. It was a real orchard, 
composed of several hundred trees, well 
kept, as evenly matched as might be, 
out of weedless ground. From some 
hidden bough, a robin voiced his hap- 
piness, and yellowbirds flew hither and 
thither, and there were billing and coo- 
ing and nesting. Along the low stone 
wall a wee chipmunk scampered. 

“What place do you like best in this 
beautiful old world?” she asked, draw- 
ing down a snowy bough. Some of the 
blossoms fell and lay entrapped in her 
hair. 

“This,” he answered frankly. She 
met his gaze quickly, and with sus- 
picion. His face was smiling, but not 
so his eyes. “Wherever I am, if con- 
tent, I like that place best. And 1 am 
content here.” 

“You fought with Greece?” 

wd fg 

“How that country always rouses 
Isn't there a little too 
enough truth 


our sympathies! 
much poetry and not 
about it?” 

“There is. I 
Greeks because I 
than the Turks.” 

“And Mr. Breitmann ?” 


with the 
them less 


fought 
disliked 


with the 
which he 


He smiled. “He fought 
Turks to chastise Greece, 
loves.” 

“What 
have had! 
like that!” 

“Opposing newspapers. The two 
angles of vision made our copy inter- 
esting. There was really no romance 
about it. It was purely a_ business 
transaction. We offered our lives and 
our pencils for a hundred a week and 
our expenses. Rather sordid side to it, 
eh? And a fourth-rate order or two 
when 

“You were decorated?” excitedly. “I 
am sure it was for bravery.” 

“Don’t you believe it. The King of 
Greece and the sultan both considered 
the honor conferred upon us as good 
advertising.” 

“You are laughing. 

“Well, war in the Balkans is gen- 


adventures you two must 
To be on opposing sides, 


” 
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Sounds bru- 


erally a laughing matter. 
tal, I know, but it is true.’ 

“I know,” gayly. “You are con- 
ceited, and are trying to make me be- 
lieve that you are modest.” 

“A bull’s-eye!” 

“And this Mr. Breitmann has been 
decorated for valor? And yet to-day 
he becomes my father’s private secre- 
tary. The two do not connect.” 

“May I ask you to mention nothing 
of this to him? It would embarrass 
him. I had no business to bring him 
into it.” 

She grew meditative, brushing her 
lips with the blossoms. “He will be 
something of a mystery. I am not 
overfond of mysteries outside of book 
covers.” 

“There is really no mystery; but it 
is human for a man in his position to 
wish to bury his past greatness.” 

By and by the sun touched the south- 
west shoulder of the hill, and the two 
strolled back to the house. 

From his window, Breitmann could 
see them plainly. 

“Damn those scars!” he murmured, 
striking with his fist the disfigured 
cheek, which upon a time had been a 
source of pride and honor. “Damn 
them!’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Breitmann watched them as long as 


he could. There was no jealousy in 
his heart, but there was bitterness, dis- 
content, a savage self-pillorying. He 
was genuinely sorry that this young 
woman was so pretty; still, had she 
the graces of. Calypso, he must have 
come. She would distract him, and he 
desired at that time distraction least 
of all diversions. Concentration and 
singleness of purpose—upon these two 
attributes practically hung his life. 
How strangely fate had stepped with 
him. What it there had not been that 
advertisement for a private secretary ? 
How then should he have gained a foot- 
ing in this house? Well, here he was, 
and speculation was of no value, save 
in a congratulatory sense. The fly in 
the amber was the presence of the 
young American: Fitzgerald, shrewd 
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and clever, might stumble upon some- 
thing. Well, till against that time! 

His room was pleasant, a corner 
which gave two excellent views, one of 
the sea and the other of the orchard. 
There was no cluttering of furniture; 
it was simple, substantial, decently old. 
On the plain walls were some choice 
paintings. A landscape by Constable, a 
water color by Fortuny, and a rough 
sketch by Détaille; and the inevitable 
marines, such as one might expect in 
the house of a fighting sailor. He ex- 

*amined these closely, and was rather 
pleased to find them valuable old 
prints. And, better to his mind than 
all these, was the deft, mysterious touch 
or suggestion of a woman’s hand. He 
saw it in the pillows on the lounge, in 
the curtains dropping from the win- 
dows, in the counterpane on the old 
four-poster, 

Did Americans usually house their 
private secretaries in rooms fit for 
guests of long and intimate acquaint- 
ance? Ah, yes; this sailor was a rich 
man; and this mansion had not been 
erected yesterday. It amused him to 
think that these walls and richly pol- 
ished floors were older than the French 
Revolution. It seemed incredible, but 
it was true. 

“Pirates!” His laughter broke forth, 
not loudly but deeply, fired by a broad 
and ready sense of humor—a perilous 
cift for a man who was seeking fine 
hazards. It was droll, it was even fan- 
tastic. To cruise about the world in 
search of pirate treasures, as if there 
remained a single isle, shore, promon- 
tory, known to have been the haunt of 
pirates, which had not been dug up and 
dug up again! And here, under the 
very hand He struck his palms. 
“Why not?” 

He ran to the window. The sleek 
white yacht lay tugging at her cables, 
like an eager hound in the leash. “Sea- 
worthy from stem to stern. Why not? 
No better cloak than this. I may not 
make you a good secretary, admiral; 
but, the gods propitious, I can, if needs 
say must, take you treasure hunting. It 
will be a fine stroke. Is it possible that 
fortune begins to smile on me at last? 
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Well, I have had the patience to wait. 
The hour has come, and fortune shall 
not find me laggard. It has been some- 
thing to wait as I have, never to have 
spoken, never to have forgotten. 
France knows and Germany knows, but 
only me, not what I have. They have 
even tried to drive me to crime. Wait, 
fools, wait!” 

He drew his arms tightly over his 
heaving breast, for he was deeply 
moved, while over his face came that 
indefinable light which, at times, illu- 
minates the countenance of a great man, 
It came and went; as a flash of light- 
ning betrays the oncoming storm. 

The chimney! His heart missed a 
beat. He had forgotten the chimney. 
The reaction affected him like a blow. 
A snarl twisted his mouth. What 
was this chimney to any other 
man? Only he, of all men, knew. And 
yet, here was some one stealthily at 
work, forestalling him, knocking the 
bottom out of his great dream. There 


was nothing pleasant in the growing 
expression of his face; it was the tiger, 


waking. There could be only one way. 

Swiftly, he dashed to his trunk, knelt 
and examined the lock, unscrewed it, 
and took out the documents more pre- 
cious to him than the treasures of a 
hundred Captain Kidds. Instantly, he 
returned to the window. Nothing was 
missing. But here was something he 
had never noticed before. On the face 
of the slip of parchment—a diagram, 
dim and faded—was an oily thumb- 
mark. The oil from the lock; nothing 
more; doubtless he himself had touched 
it. How many times had he found an 
unknown touch among his few belong- 
ings? How often-had he smiled? Still, 
to quell all rising doubts, he rubbed 
his right thumb on the lock, and made 
a second impression. The daylight was 
now insufficient, so he turned on the 
electricity, and compared them. Slow- 
ly, the scars deepened till they were 
the tint of cedar. Death’s head itself 
could not have fascinated him more 
than the dissimilarity of these two 
thumbprints. He said nothing, but a 
queer little strangling sound came 
through his lips. 


Who? Where? His heart beat so 
violently that the veins in his throat 
swelled and threatened to burst. But 
he was no weakling. He summoned all 
his will. He must act, and act at once, 
immediately. Fitzgerald? No, not 
that clever, idling fool. But who, who? 
He replaced the papers and the lock. 
A-hidden menace. Question as he 
would, there was never any answer. 

He practiced the pleasant deceit that 
the first mark had been there when 
the diagram had been given to him. It 
was not possible that any one had dis- 
covered his hiding place. Had he not 
with his own hands contrived it, alone 
and without aid, under that accursed 
mansard roof? Not one of his coad- 
venturers knew; they had advanced him 
funds on his word. His other docu- 
ments they had seen; these had sufficed 
them. Still, back it came, with deadly 
insistence; some one was digging at 
the bricks in the chimney. The drama 
was beginning to move. Had he waited 
too long? 

Mechanically, he proceeded to dress 
for dinner. Since he was to sit at the 
family table, he must fit his dress and 
manners to the hour. He did not re- 
sist the sardonic smile as he put on his 
fresh patent teathers and his new din- 
ner coat. He recalled Fitzgerald’s half- 
concealed glances of pity the last time 
they had dined together. 

In the room across the corridor, 
Fitzgerald was busy with a similar oc- 
cupation. The only real worry he had 
was the doubt of his luggage arriving 
before he left. He had neither tennis 
clothes nor riding habits, and these two 
pastimes were here among the regular 
events of the day. The admiral both 
played and rode with his daughter. She 
was altogether too charming. Had she 
been an ordinary society girl, he would 
have stayed his welcome threadbare, 
perhaps. But, he repeated, she was not 
ordinary. She had _ evidently been 
brought up with few illusions. Those 
she possessed would always be hers. 

The world, in a kindly but mistaken 
spirit, fosters all sorts of beliefs in the 
head of a child. True, it makes child- 
hood happy, but it leaves its skin ten- 
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der. The moment a girl covers her 
slippers with skirts and winds the hair 
about the top of her curious young 
head, things begin to jar. The men 
are not what she dreamed them to be, 
there never was such a person as 
Prince Charming; and the women em- 
brace her—if she is pretty and graceful 
—with arms bristling with needles of 
envy and malice; and the rosal tint 
that she saw in the approach is noth- 
ing more or less than jaundice; and, 
one day, disheartened and bewildered, 
she learns that the world is only a 
jumble of futile, ill-made things. The 
admiral had weeded out most of these 
illusions at the start. 

“So much for suppositions and an- 
alysis,” panted Fitzgerald, reknotting 
his silk tie. “As for me, I go to the 
Arctic; cold, but safe. I have never 
fallen in love. I have enjoyed the so- 


ciety of many women, and to some I’ve: 


been silly enough to write, but I have 
never been maudlin. I’m no fool. This 
is the place where it would be most 
likely to happen. Let us beat an or- 
derly retreat. What the devil ails my 
fingers to-night? M’h! There; will 
you stay tied as I want you? She has 
traveled, she has studied, she is at 
home with grand dukes in Nice, and 
scribblers in a country village. She is 
wise without being solemn. She has 
courage, too, or I should not be here 
on a mere fluke. Now, my boy, you 
have given yourself due notice. Take 
care!” 

He slipped his coat over his shoul- 
ders—and passably sturdy ones they 
were—and took a final look into the 
glass. Not for vanity’s sake; some- 
times a man’s tie will show above the 
collar of his coat. 

“Hm! IT’ll wager the trout are ris- 
ing about this time.’ He imitated a 
cast which was supposed to land neatly 
in the corner. “Ha! Struck you that 
time, you beauty!” All of which 
proved to himself, conclusively, that he 
was in normal condition. “I should 
get a wire to-morrow about Breitmann. 
[ hate to do anything that looks under- 
hand, but he puzzles me. There was 
something about the chimney to-day; I 





This is no place for 
éither,” was the 


don’t know what. 
him—nor for me, 
shrewd supplement. 

There was still some time before din- 
ner, so he walked about, with his hands 
in his pockets, and viewed the four 
walls of his room. He examined the 
paintings and admired the collection of 
bloodthirsty old weapons over the man- 
tel, but with the indirect interest of a 
man who is thinking of other things. 
At the end, he paused before the win- 
dow, which, like the one in Breitmann’s 
room, afforded a clear outlook to the 
open waters. Night was already mis- 
tress of the sea; and, below, the village 
lights twinkled from various points. 

Laura tried on three gowns, to the 
very great surprise of her maid. Usu- 
ally her mistress told her in the morn- 
ing what to lay out for dinner. 
Here there were two fine-looking 
young men about, and yet she was for 
selecting the simplest gown of the 
three. The little French maid did not 
understand the reason, nor at that mo- 
ment could her mistress have readily 
explained. It was easy to dress for the 
critical eyes of rich young men, officers, 
gentlemen with titles; all that was re- 
quired was a fresh Parisian model, 
some jewels, and a bundle of orchids 
or expensive roses. But these two men 
belonged to a class she knew little of; 
gentlemen adventurers, who had been 
in strange, unfrequented places, who 
had helped to make history, who re- 
ceived decorations, and never wore 
them, who remained to the world at 
large obscure and unknown. 

So, with that keen insight which is 
a part of a well-bred, intelligent woman 

and also rather inexplicable to the 
male understanding—she chose the sim- 
plest gown. She was hazily conscious 
that they would notice this dress, 
whereas the gleaming satin would have 
passed as a matter of fact. Round 
her graceful throat she placed an In- 
dian turquoise necklace ; nothing in her 
hair, nothing on her fingers. She went 
downstairs perfectly content. 

As she came into the hall, she heard 
soft music. Some one was in the music 
room, which was just off the library.’ 
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She stopped to listen. Chopin, with 
light touch and tender feeling. Which 
of the two wanderers was it? Quietly, 
she moved along to the door. Breit- 
mann; she rather expected to find him. 
Nearly all educated Germans played. 
The music stopped for a moment, then 
resumed. Another melody followed, a 
melody she had heard from one end of 
France to the other. She frowned, not 
with displeasure, but with puzzlement. 
For what purpose did a soldier of the 
German empire play the battle hymn 
of the French republic? The Marseil- 
laise! She entered the music room, 
and the low, but vibrant, chords ceased 
instantly. Breitmann had been playing 
these melodies standing. He turned 
quickly. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, but 
perfectly free from embarrassment. 

“I am very fond of music myself 
Please play whenever the mood comes 
to you. The Marseillaise 


“Ah!” he interrupted, laughing. 


“There was a bit of traitor in my fin- 


gers just then. But music should have 
no country; it should be universal.” 

“Perhaps, generally speaking; but 
every land should have an anthem of 
its own. The greatest composition of 
Beethoven oz Wagner will never touch 
the heart as the ripple of a battle 
song,” 

And when Fitzgerald joined them 
they were seriously discussing Wagner 
and his ill-treatment in Munich, and of 
the mad King of Bavaria. 

As she had planned, both men 
ticed the simplicity of her dress. 
“It is because she doesn’t 

thought Breitmann, 

“It is because she knows we don’t 
care,” thought Fitzgerald. And he was 
nearer the ‘truth than Breitmann, 

The dinner was pleasant, and there 
was much talk of travel. The admiral 
had touched nearly every port, Fitz- 
gerald had been round three times, and 
Breitmann four. The girl experienced 
a sense of elation as she listened. She 
knew most of her father’s stories, but 
to-night he drew upon a half-forgotten 
store. Without embellishment, as_ if 
they were ordinary, everyday affairs, 


no- 


care,” 


they exchanged tales of adventure in 
strange inland wildernesses; and there 
were lion hunts and man hunts and 
fierce battles on land and sea. Never 
had any story book opened a like world. 
She felt a longing for the Himalayas, 
the Indian jungles, the low-lying is- 
lands of the South Pacific. 

So far as the admiral was concerned, 
he was very well pleased with the new 
secretary. 


Fitzgerald was not sleepy. He had 
an idea, and he smoked his yellow Afri- 
can gourd pipe till this same idea 
shaped itself into the form of a resolve. 
He laid the pipe on the mantel, turned 
over the logs, for the nights were 
yet chill and a fire was a comfort—and 
raised a window. He would like to 
hear some of that tapping in the chim- 
ney. He was fully dressed, excepting 
that he had exchanged shoes for slip- 
pers. 

He went out into the corridor. There 
was no light under Breitmann’s door. 
So much the better; he was asleep. 
Fitzgerald crept down the stairs with 
the caution of a hunter who is trailing 
new game. As he arrived at the turn 
of the first landing, he hesitated. He 
could hear the old clock stziking off 
the seconds in the lower hall. He 
cupped his ear. By George! Joining 
the sharp monotony of the clock was 
another sound, r, intermittent. He 
was certain from the li- 
brary. That door was never 
Click-click! Click-click! The mystery 
was close at hand. 

He moved forward. He wanted to 
get as close as possible to the fireplace. 
He peered in. The fire was all but 
dead; only the corner of a log glowed 
dully. Suddenly, the glow died, only 
to reappear, unchanged. This phenom- 
ena could be due to one thing, a passing 
of something opaque. Fitzgerald had 
often seen this in camps, when some 
one’s legs passed between him and the 
fire. Some one else was in the room. 
With a light bound, he leaped for- 
ward, to find himself locked in a pair 
of arms no less vigorous than his own. 

And even in that lively moment he 


softe 
that it came 
cl sed. 
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remembered that the sound in the chim- 
ney went on! 


CHAPTER X, 


It was a quick, silent struggle. The 
intruder wore no shoes. It would be 
a test of endurance. Fitzgerald re- 
called some tricks he had learned in 
Japan; but even as he stretched out 
his arm to perform one, the arm was 
caught by the wrist, while a second 
hand passed under his elbow. 

“Don’t!” he gasped lowly. “I give 
ia.” His arm would have snapped if 
ie hadn’t spoken. 

A muttered oath in German. “Fitz- 
xrerald?” came the query, in a whis- 
per. 

“Yes. For God’s sake, is this you, 
Breitmann ?” 

“Sh! Not so loud! 
doing here?” 

“And you?” 

“Listen! It has stopped. 
heard our scuffling.” 

“Tt seems, then, that we are both 
here for the same purpose?” said Fitz- 
gerald, pulling down his cuffs, and run- 
ning his fingers round his collar. 

“Yes. You came too late or too 
soon.” Breitmann stooped, and ran his 
hands over the rug. 

The other saw 
“What's the matter?” 

“T have lost one of my studs,” with 
the frugal spirit of his mother’s for- 
bears. “You are stronger than I 
thought.” 

“Much obliged.” 

“It’s a good thing you did not get 
that hold first. You’d have broken my 
arm.” 

“Wouldn’t have given in, eh? I 
simply cried quits in order to start over 
again. There’s no fair fighting in the 
dark, you know.” 

“Well, we have frightened him away. 
It is too bad.” 

“What have you on your feet?” 

“Felt slippers.” 

“Are you afraid of the cold?” 

A laugh. “Not I!” 

“Come with me.” 

“Where?” 


What are you 


He has 


him but dimly. 


Remember that 
that 


“First, to the cellar. 
hot-air box from the furnace, 
backs the chimney, ’way up?” 

“I looked only at the bricks.” 

“We'll go and have a look at that 
box. It just occurred to me that there 
is a cellar window within two feet of 
that box.” 

“Let us hurry. 
way ?” 

“T can try.” 

“But lights ?” 

Fitzgerald exhibited his 
pocket lamp. “This will do.” 

“You Americans!” 

After some mistakes, they found the 
way to the cellar. The window was 
closed, but not locked, and _ resting 
against the wall was a plank. It leaned 
obliquely, as if left in a hurry. Fitz- 
gerald took it up, and bridged between 
the box and the window ledge. Breit- 
mann gave him a leg up, and in an- 
other moment he was examining the 
brick wall of the great chimney under 
a circular white patch of light. <A 
dozen rows of bricks had been cleverly 
loosened. There were also evidences 
of chalk marks, something on the order 
of a diagram; but it was rather uncer- 
tain, as it had been redrawn four or 
five times. The man hadn't been sure 
of his ground. 

“Can you.see?” asked Fitzgerald. 

“Yes.” Only Breitmann himself 
knew what wild rage lay back of that 
monosyllable. He was sure now; that 
diagram brushed away any lingering 
doubt. The lock had been trifled with, 
but the man who had done the work 
had not been sure of his dimensions. 

“Clever piece of work. Took away 
the mortar in his pockets; no sign of 
it here. The admiral had better send 
for his bricklayer, for more reasons 
than one. There'll be a defective flue 
presently. Now, what the devil is the 
duffer expecting to find?” Fitzgerald 
coolly turned the light full into the 
other’s face. 

“It is beyond me,” with equal cool- 
ness ; “unless there’s a pirate’s treasure 
behind there.” The eyes blinked a lit- 
tle, which was but natural. 


Can you find the 


electric 
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treasure?” Fitzgerald 
laughed. “That would be a joke, eh?” 

“What now?” For Breitmann 
thought it best to leave the initiative 
with his friend. 

“A little run out to the stables,” re- 
calling to mind the rumor of the night 
before. 

“The stables ?” 

“Why, surely. The fellow never got 
in here without some local assistance, 
and I am rather certain that this comes 
from the stables. Besides, no one will 
be expecting us. He came down 
agilely. 

Breitmann nodded approvingly at the 
ease with which the other made the de- 
scent. “It would be wiser to leave 
the cellar by the window,” he sug- 
gested. 

“My idea, too. 
out of this board. 
enough.” He climbed out first, 
then gave a hand to Breitmann. 

“I understood there was a burglar 
alarm in the house.” 

“Yes; but this very window, 


“Pirate’s 


”” 


We'll make a step 
The stars are bright 
and 


being 

All 
cleverly planned. But I’m crazy to 
learn what he is looking for. Double 
your coat over your white shirt.” 

Breitmann was already proceeding 
with this task. A dogtrot brought 
them into the roadway, but they kept 
to the grass. They were within a yard 
of the stable doors when a hound began 
bellowing. Breitmann smothered a 
laugh and Fitzgerald a curse. 

“The quicker we get back to the cel- 
lar the better,” was the former’s ob- 
servation. 

And they returned at a clip, scram- 
bling into the cellar as quickly and si- 
lently as they could, and made for the 
upper floors. 

“Come into my room,” 
ald; “it’s only midnight.” 

Breitmann agreed. If he had any 
reluctance, he did not show it. Fitz- 
gerald produced cigars. 

“Do my clothes look anything like 
yours?” asked Breitmann dryly, strik- 
ing a match. 

“Possibly.” 

They looked themselves over for any 

2 


open, probably breaks the circuit. 


said Fitzger- 


real damage. There were no rents, 
luckily, but there were dust and cob- 
webs on the wool and streaks of coal 
dust on the linen. 

“We shall have to send our clothes 
to the village tailor. The admiral’s 
valet might think it odd.” 

“Where do you suppose he comes 
from?” 

“TI don’t care where. What’s he after, 
to take all this trouble? Something 
big, I’ll warrant.” 

And then, for a time, they smoked 
like Turks, in silence. 

“By George, it’s a. good joke; you 
and I trying to choke each other, while 
the real burglar makes off.” 

“It has some droll sides.” 

“And you all but broke my arm.” 

Breitmann chuckled. “You were 
making the same move. I was quicker, 
that was all.” 

Another pause. 

“The admiral has seen some odd cor- 
ners. Think of seeing, at close range, 
the Japanese-Chinese naval fight !” 

“He tells a story well.” 

“And the daughter is a thorough- 
bred.” 

“Yes,” noncommitally. 

“By the way, I'm going to the pole 
in June or August.” 

“The Italian expedition 2?” 

"Ts 

“That ought to make fine copy. 
will not mind if I turn in? 
sleepy.” 

“Not at all. 
miral ?” 

“The first 
Good night.” 

Fitzgerald finished his cigar, and 
went to bed also. “Interesting old 
place,” wadding a pillow under his ear. 
“More interesting to-morrow.” 

Some time earlier, the individual who 
was the cause of this nocturnal exploit 
hurried down the hill, nursing a pair 
of skinned palms, and laughing gently 
to himself. 

“Checkmate! I 
way.” 

On the morrow, Fitzgerald recounted 
the adventure in a semi-humorous 
fashion, making a brisk melodrama out 


You 
A bit 
Shall we tell the ad- 


thing in the morning. 


shall try the other 
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of it, to the quiet amusement of his 
small audience. 

“T shall send for the mason this 
morning,” said the admiral. “I’ve been 
dreaming of ‘The Black Cat’ and all 
sorts of horrible things. I hate 
like sixty to spoil the old chimney, but 
we can’t have this going on. We'll 
have it down at once. A fire these days 
is only a nice touch to the mahogany.” 

“But you must tell him to put back 
every brick in its place. I could not 
bear to have anything happen to that 
chimney. All the same, I am glad the 
matter is going to be cleared up. It 
has been nerve-racking; and I have 
been all alone, waiting for I know not 
what.” 

“You haven't 
Fitzgerald. 

“i’m not sure that I haven't.” 
sighed, 

“Nonsense!” cried the admiral. 

“T am not afraid of anything I can 
see; but I do not like the dark; I do 
not like mysteries.” 

“You're the bravest girl I know, 
Laura,” her father declared. ‘Now, 
Mr. Breitmann, if you don’t mind.” 

“Shall we begin at once, sir?” 

“You will copy some of my notes, 
to begin with. Any time you're in doubt 
over a word, speak to me. There will 
not be much outside of manuscript 
work. Most of my mail is sorted at 
my bankers, and only important letters 
forwarded. There may be a social note 
occasionally. Do you read and write 
English as well as you speak it?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Laura invited Fitzgerald to the ten- 
nis court. 

“In these shoes?” he protested. 

“They will not matter; it is a cement 
court.” 

“But I shan’t look the game. 
without flannels is like duck 
apples.” 

“Bother ! 
comes up. 
been runner-up in a 
ments.” 

And he soon found that she had not 
overrated her skill. She served strong- 
ly, volleyed beautifully, and darted 


been afraid?” said 


She 


Tennis 
without 


We'll play till the mason 
And mind your game. I’ve 
dozen tourna- 


across the court with a fleetness and a 
surety both delightful to observe. So 
interested were they in the battle that 
they forgot all about the mason, till the 
butler came out, and announced that the 
desecration had begun. 

In fact, the broad marble top was on 
the floor, and the room full of impal- 
pable dust. The admiral and the sec- 
retary were gravely stacking the 
bricks, one by one, as they came out. 

“Found anything?” asked the girl 
breathlessly. 

“Not yet; but Mr. Donovan here has 
just discovered a hollow space above 
the mantel line.” The admiral sneezed. 

Mr. Donovan, in his usual free and 
happy way, drew out two bricks, and 
dropped them on the polished floor. 

“There’s your holler, sir,” he said, 
dusting his hands, 

Unbidden, Breitmann pushed his 
hand into the cavity. His arm went 
down to the elbow, and he was forced 
to stand on tiptoe. He was pale when 
he withdrew his arm, but in his hand 
was a square metal case, about the size 
and shape of a cigar box. 

“By cracky! What’s the matter, Mr. 
Breitmann?” The admiral stepped for- 
ward solicitously. 

3reitmann swayed, and fell against 
the side of the fireplace. ‘It is noth- 
ing; lost my balance for a moment. 
Will you open it, sir?” 

“Lost his balance?” muttered Fitz- 
gerald. ‘He looks groggy. Why?” 

This was not a time for speculation. 
All rushed after the admiral, who laid 
the case on his desk, and took out his 
keys. None of them would turn in 
the ancient lock. With an impatient 
gesture, which escaped the others, the 
secretary seized Mr. Donovan’s ham- 
mer, and inserted the claw between the 
lock and the catch, and gave,a power- 
ful wrench. The lid fell back, crooked 
and scarred. 

The admiral put on his Mandarin 
spectacles. With his hands behind his 
back, he bent and critically examined 
the contents. Then, very carefully, he 
extracted a packet of papers, yellow 
and old, bound with heavy cording. 

Seneath this packet was a medal of the 
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Legion of Honor, some rose leaves, and 
a small glove. 

“Know what I think?” said the ad- 
miral, stilling the shake in his voice. 
“This belonged to that mysterious 
Frenchman who lived here eighty years 
ago. I'll wager that medal cost some 
blood. By cracky, what a find!” 

“And the poor little glove and the 
rose leaves!” murmured the girl, in 
pity. “It seems like a crime to disturb 
them.” 

“We shan’t, my child, Our midnight 
friend wasn’t digging yonder for faded 
keepsakes. These papers are _ the 
things.” The admiral cut the string, 
and opened one of the documents. 
“H’m! Written in French. So is 
this,” looking at another, “and this. 
Here, Laura, cast your eye over these, 
and tell us why some one was hunting 
for them.” 

Fitzgerald eyed Breitmann thought- 
fully. The whole countenance of the 
man had changed. Indeed, it resem- 
bled another face he had seen some- 
where; and it grew in his mind, slowly 
but surely, as dawn grows, that Breit- 
mann was not wholly ignorant in this 
affair. He had not known who had 
been working at night; but that dizzi- 
ness of the moment gone, the haste in 
opening the case, the eagerness of the 
search last night; all these, to Fitzger- 
ild’s mind, pointed to one thing: 
Breitmann knew. 

! shall watch him.” 
ra read the documents to herself 
irst Here and there was a word 
which confused her; but she gathered 
he full sense of the remarkable story. 
er eyes shone like winter stars. 


TO BE 


“Father!” she cried, dropping the 
papers, and spreading out her arms. 
“Father, it’s the greatest thing in the 
world. A treasure!” 

“What’s that, Laura?” straining his 
ears. 

“A treasure, hidden by the soldiers 
of Napoleon; put together, france by 
franc, in the hope of some day rescuing 
the emperor from St. Helena. It is ro- 
mance! A real treasure of two mil- 
lions of francs!” clapping her hands, 

“Where?” It was Breitmann who 
spoke. His voice was not clear. 

“Corsica!” 

“Corsica !” The admiral laughed 
like a child. Right under his very 
nose all these years, and he cruising 
all over the chart! “Laura, dear, 
there’s no reason in the world why we 
shouldn’t take the yacht and go and 
dig up this pretty sum.” 

“No reason in the world!” 
secretary did not pronounce 
words aloud. 

“A telegram for you, sir,” said the 
butler, handing the yellow envelope to 
Fitzgerald. 

“Will you pardon me?” he 
drawing off to a window. 

“Go ahead,” said the admiral, finger- 
ing the medal of the Legion of Honor. 

Fitzgerald read: 


But the 
these 


said, 


Have made inquiries. Your man 
jlied to any of the metropolitan dailies. [| 
I I 
ever heard of him 


never a 


Ww 


He jammed the into a 
pocket, and returned to the group about 
the case. Where should he begin? 
Breitmann had lied. 


message 


CONTINUED. 








Se 
Ly) 
* 


CU Ny 


nut,” said this 
3 Hendricks, the 
fey cigar smoke curlin’ 

4 from under his big, 

red mustache till he 

looked like a blaze in 

"a straw pile. ‘“He’s 

gone dippy from readin’ detective nov- 
els, and tosses round nights, dreamin’ 
that he’s a born Nick Carter. I’ve got 
him spotted, all right. The agency gets 
forty letters a day from his kind. He’s 
a nut, and the woods are full of ’em.” 

“But what did you tell him you'd 
give him a job for?” says I. 

“T didn’t,” says he. “There’s only 
two ways to get rid of his breed. One 
is to kill "em, prompt but merciful, and 
that ain’t lawful. T’other’s to put ’em 
off, same’s I did him. I told him if 
he’d get busy and grab a real live crook 
some time, I’d consider takin’ him on 
the force. ‘First catch your crook,’ says 
I; ‘then bring him on to me. After 
that, I'll think about the rest.” He went 
away hopeful, and I had a chance to 
pack my trunk. Well, we’re off. So- 
long, Wingate! Had an A-1 time, and 
gained four pounds, If you ever want 
a reference that you keep an up-to-date 
summer rest house, good feed, good 
beds, and good air, especially the air, 
address William A. Hendricks, Hen- 
dricks Detective Agency, New York. 
By-by! Be good to yourself!” 

He climbed aboard the depot wagon, 
and I went back into the Old Home 
House. There, I found “Baba” Tucker, 
peekin’ out of the office window, his 
eyes glued reverent on the tailboard of 


AED AE’S a 
str Qet Ze 
owe man, 


[= 
C. LINCOLN 

the wagon as it moved out of the yard, 
and a paper book named “Monseer 
Lecokew” grabbed tight in his left 
hand. That was him all over. When 
he ought to be postin’ up the hotel ac- 
counts, he was readin’ about detectives. 
And, havin’ read all the United States 
kind, he ain’t contented with that, but 
must study up the foreigners. This 
“Lecokew” one was by Emily Gabo- 
riaw, a French woman, I judged, and 
was all trash about murders and counts 
and such. I know, because I read the 
whole of it one night when Baba had 
left it in the office. Took me till ’most 
two o’clock, it did; and then I found 
twas only the fust volume, and didn’t 
end nowheres. That was just like Baba 
Tucker ; leave rubbishy foolishness like 
that layin’ round in folks’ way, and-then 
put the second part somewheres where 
you can’t find it if you do hunt till after 
three. How any sensible, grown-up 
man could waste his time—but, there! 
What would you expect of one of them 
Orham Tuckers? 

’Twas Cap’n Jonadab hired him. We 
had to have a clerk and bookkeeper, and 
the cap’n happened to be in Orham one 
day, and see Tucker settin’ on a mack- 
erel kag outside his dad’s fish store, 
readin’ a detective yarn. Jonadab says: 
“Hello, Baba! Know any likely young 
feller that wants a job keepin’ books ?” 
Tucker looks up, absent-like, and says: 
“Yes; guess so.” “All right,” says the 
cap’n, who was in a tearin’ hurry, hav- 
in’ run out of tobacker unexpected. “All 
right; send him over to us at the Old 
Home House, and we'll give him a 
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trial.” He goes away, and Tucker 
crosses his legs on the kag, and goes 
on readin’. Next forenoon, he shows 
up, himself, ready for the job. "Twas 
a clear case of the office seekin’ the man 
and gettin’ the usual poor excuse, He 
was christened “George W.,” but he had 
a face so much like a sheep’s that the 
Orham boys called him “Baba.” Peter 
T. Brown, our manager, took to the 
nickname, and the boarders done like- 
wise ; so it stuck. 

Hendricks, for the fortnight he 
boarded with us, was Baba’s idol, That 
fool clerk fell down on his knees and 
chanted psalms, as you might say, ev- 
ery time the big New Yorker hove in 
sight. You see, Hendricks was chief 
of a private and prosperous detective 
agency, and, accordin’ to Tucker’s gos- 
pel, that was enough sight better’n be- 
in’ President. He pestered Hendricks 
all the time, and the only way the chief 
got rid of him was pretendin’ ‘to prom- 
ise him a job, same as I’ve told you 
about, 

“Humph!" says I, sarcastic, comin’ 
into the office. “Busy as ever, I see, 
Baba. Is that the ledger you've got in 
your hand there?” 

He turned away from the window, 
and shoved the “Lecokew” book into 
his starboard pocket, aft. “I was just 
seein’ Mr. Hendricks off,” he stam- 
mers, reddenin’ up, ‘‘He—he’s a great 

lan, ain’t he ‘ Mr. Wingate a 

“Over two hundred and fifty on the 
hay scales, I cal’late,” says I. “That’s 
great enough. Now, maybe you'll for- 
get that you’re a special officer for a 
spell, and condescend to detect the mis- 
takes in the boarders’ bills. Aw, Tuck- 
er, for the land sakes, have some sense, 
and stick to your job! Cap’n Jonadab 
and Mr. Brown are goin’ away for a 
month, and when they come back they'll 
expect to find things straight in this 
If, they don’t, there'll be a po- 
sition waitin’ for you on the same old 
mackerel kag we lifted you off of. And, 
if that happens, your dad’s made proc- 
lamations that you'll be lifted higher— 
with his boot.” 

“Father don’t 
growls, sullen. 


office. 


understand me,” he 
“Tf he did, he’d give 


me a chance to make a name for my- 
self. J’ll show him, some day. Mr. 
Hendricks said r 

“Drat Mr. Hendricks!’ I interrupts. 
“You’re workin’ for Brown, Wixon and 
Wingate, now; and, if you'll take my 
advice, you'll show symptoms of postin’ 
that ledger. And don’t let me hear the 
word ‘detective’ out of you again. Tum- 
ble in abaft that desk! Lively, you 
lubber !” 

I’m pretty patient; but I’ve been fust 
mate in my time, and the salt-water 
spots break out occasional when I rile 
up. He tackled the ledger, grumblin’ 
and mutterin’, and I left him there, 
hopin’ that some of the plain talk had 
sunk in. 

’Twas July, and the boarders kept 
comin’ thicker all the time. They was 
the usual lot, rich women and their 
daughters, with single old maids and 
“companions,” and a man or two semi- 
infrequent. Sailin’ parties and seasick- 
ness was the daytime enjoyments with 
bridge and gossip and squabbles for 
evenin’ dissipation. Most of our best 
rooms was full, though a few of the 
cheap ones on the hurricane deck, them 
with fine cloud views through the sky- 
lights, was left. I, bein’ all alone, in 
charge of the ship, was busy, I tell you. 

One mornin’, the depot wagon jolts 
into the yard, and a couple gets out. 
’Twas a cloudy, drizzly day, and sailin’ 
was scratched; so, the piazzas was pop- 
ular. I come down the steps to meet 
the wagon, and, as I done so, I heard 
a kind of gasp go from one end of them 
piazzas to the other. I looked at the 
couple steppin’ out of the carriage, and 
then I gasps, too. Likewise, I rubbed 
my eyes to get the dazzle out. 

*Twas a man and a woman, young, 
both of ’em, and dressed—my soul and 
body! He had on a pigeon-gray suit. 
with inch-wide strips runnin’ up and 
down it, a straw hat with a northern- 
light ribbon band, patent-leather button 
shoes with tan tops, and was swingin’ a 
cane, She was all in light blue, sky- 
blue, washtub blue, exceptin’ her hair, 
which was canary-bird yeller, and her 
low shoes, which was white. Also and 
moreover, she toted a parasol, the same 
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bein’ red and white plaid with fringe. 
Whew! It wan’t cloudy no more. Them 
two lit up the scenery like a torch- 
light procession. 

Old Mrs. Bounderby, on the piazza, 
h’isted the gold stick she had her specs 
spliced to, and stared and_ stared. 
“Heavens!” says she, loud and em- 
phatic. “What vulgarity!” She said it 
loud enough for all creation to hear; 
but if the feller with the clothes heard 
it, it glanced off his cheeks, like bird 
shot off a tin roof. He saunters over 
to me, swingin’ his cane, and stuck out 
his hand; the said hand was decorated 
with a yellow kid glove. 

“You the Old Home?” says he, brisk. 

“Why—why, yes; this is Old Home 
House,” I managed to answer. “My 
name’s Wingate.” 

He wrapped the yellow kid around 
my fingers, and grinned, serene and 
comf’table. The battery of specs and 
glares on the piazza never jarred him a 
jar. 

“Good business!” says he. “You've 

My name’s 
Delancey. Marie, permit me to intro- 
duce Mr. Wingate. My wife, Mr. Win- 
gate.” 

The blue woman rustled over, and 
shakes hands, lofty but gushin’. 

“So chawmed, I’m sure,” she says. 

“Delancey?” I stammers. “Delan- 
cey? Why! Why! ‘Are you Mr. Wol- 
cott Delancey, of—of——” 

“New York,” cuts in 
“That’s us.” 

“New York!” I “Why, no! 
The Delanceys we're expectin’ hail from 
Chicago.” 

“Of course, Wolcott,” says the wom- 
an, prompt. “Chicago, of course. How 
absurd of you! You're so absent- 
minded !” 

Her husband waved the yellow glove, 
airy and beautiful. “Chicago wins,” 
says he. “Excuse the temporary bug, 
Wingate. Mrs. Delancey and I travel 
so much we scarcely know where our 
permanent residence is. We’re Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolcott Graham Delancey of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. You have a room re- 
served for us? Might I suggest that 
you show us the same? Not wishing 


got a room here for us. 


the feller. 


says. 


to rush matters, you know; but just 
for instance. Marie, here we go!” 

And so we did. The room had been 
engaged by letter, ten days afore. It 
was one of the skylight lot, up under 
the eaves; but it seemed to suit them 
fust rate. Marie—Mrs. Delancey—give 
orders that the “luggage” be fetched 
up immediate. The “luggage” was one 
average small trunk, and not so heavy 
that one man couldn't handle it. I left 
it and them in the room, and come 
downstairs rubbin’ my forehead. 

I was expectin’ trouble on the piazza, 
so I went into the office instead. Baba 
was there, excited as a_ locked-out 
chicken. He'd been peekin’ out of the 
window, as usual. 

“Mr. Wingate,” 
you hear that?” 

“T pretty near heard it,” says I. 
“°*Twas loud enough to hear. I ain’t 
got over secin’ it, yet. Of all the colors 
I ever : 

“No, no!” he interrupts. 
did you hear what they said? 
New York, and then Chicago. 
There’s somethin’ mysterious 
them two. You mark my 
There’s a mystery.” 

“Humph!” I snaps. “If you don’t 
finish makin’ out them bills, you’ll have 
a mystery of your own, and it'll be 
‘Where’s my job?’ Don’t you start that 
detective foolishness of yours again.’ Go 
to work!” ‘ 

I couldn’t bother with him. If I 
knew anything, ‘twas that I’d have to 
explain to Marm Bounderby and the 
rest how such “common vulgarians” as 
them Delanceys was allowed at a fust- 
class hotel. And the wust of it was, 
they’d got to stay. Wolcott had paid 
two weeks’ board in advance ¢he min- 
ute he got to that skylight room. I 
didn’t have breath enough left, after 
climbin’ four flight of stairs, to say no; 
and I wouldn’t have known how to say 
it, if I had. They was contracted to 
stay, till their term was up, anyhow, 
and the Bounderby and the rest of the 
gilt-edged securities must make the best 
of it. Which was what they did, after 
vowin’ to leave us and so on; but they 
swore to cut them Delanceys dead. 


he whispers, “did 


“T mean, 
First 
Aha! 
about 

words! 
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So, every time that Wolcott and 
Marie rustled into the dining room, or 
onto the piazza, the barometer fell to 
squally, and the temperature got below 
freezin’. When they tried to butt into 
the conversation, it shut off like a pat- 
ent faucet, and all they could raise was 
yesses and nos, if that. 
“ I remember one time when Mrs, 
Bounderby and her daughter was stand- 
in’ in the doorway lookin’ at the sunset, 
and Wolcott and Marie happened up 
astern of ’em, 

“Nice classy evenin’, marm,” says the 
Delancey man, sociable. “Ain't it, 
now?” 

Mrs. Bounderby kind of shuddered, 
as if somebody had poured cold water 
down her back. 

“Ugh!” says she to the daughter. 
“Maizie, my child, let us go to our 
rooms. There we may, perhaps, be 
free from intrusions.” 

She came about like a full-rigged 
ship, with Maizie in tow. But afore she 
was really under way, Mrs, Delancey 


stepped up, and says to her, sweet and 
purry: 

“Excuse me, won't you, dear ?—but 
your back hair has slipped. Do let me 


fix it for you. Oh, it’s nothin’ serious ; 
just a little of the gray shows, that’s 
all. Of course, we must expect such 
things when we get Oh, very well! 
Good night! Wolcott, ain’t she well 
preserved ?”’ 

The hangin’ hall lamp was lit; but we 
could have done without it. The Boun- 
derbys’ faces was blaze enough. They 
bolted for the stairs, and. I slipped into 
the office to have my laugh out. I wan’t 
alone; no less’n eight other folks went 
along with me. And, for ha’f an hour, 
the giggles kept breakin’ out along the 
piazza. 

‘Twas only with me that the De- 
lanceys had a chance to be folksy. I 
rather liked ’em, Course, they was com- 
mon as apothecarys in a _ no-license 
town; but they was good-hearted, and 
when, late of an evenin’, they’d drop 
into the office for a chat, I done my 
best to make ’em welcome. I tried to 
work the pumps about where they’d 
lived, and so on; but I sucked dry ev- 


ery time. All I could gather was that 
they'd traveled consider’ble through the 
country, and had been in some queer 
places. Baba Tucker never took no 
part in these talks; but I noticed him 
listenin’ and listenin’. 

I hoped he’d forgot his detective 
craziness—he hadn’t mentioned it for 
quite a spell—but, one day, I opened 
the desk drawer, and there was a 
nickel-plated badge with a number and 
“Special Detective” stamped on it. 
When I asked. him what it was, he 
turned red as a beet. Seems he'd seen 
an advertisement that some “agency” 
out West would make anybody a de- 
tective that sent in a dollar; so, he’d 
sent his. 

“You can’t never tell,” he says. “That 
badge might come in useful, some time. 
A special officer’s a good thing to have 
in a hotel like this.” 

I lectured him red-hot, and set him 
to bookkeepin’ hard. I was mad and 
disgusted ; but there was other troubles 
on my mind of more importance. Them 
Delanceys was worryin’ me. Their 
fortnight was up, they owed a full 
week’s board, and they hadn't men- 
tioned leavin’, 

It seemed to me, though, that they 
did act anxious. Every mail that come 
that Wolcott man was on deck, askin’ 
if he hadn’t got a letter. And every 
time I said no, he walked off, scowlin’, 
Him and his wife whispered together 
a good deal, and would break off and 
talk loud about the weather when a 
body come near ’em. It did look fishy ; 
and, bein’ as all the responsibility of 
the house and its good name was on 
me, I couldn’t help frettin’. 

As last, I hinted somethin’ about the 
board. Delancey didn’t seem surprised. 
Acted as if he’d been expectin’ it. 

“That’s all right, Wingate,” he says, 
“Don’t let that frazzle your beauty 
sleep. As it happens, I’m waitin’ for a 
remittance from me bankers. When it 
comes, you'll get the coin. Don’t wor- 
ry.” 

But I did worry, just the same. 

One night him and Marie was in the 
office when the New York papers come. 
He picked up the Sun, and started look- 
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in’ it over. All to once, he starts, and, 
unless my ears wan’t workin’ right, he 
said a cuss word out loud. 

“What is it?” asks his wife, quick. 

“Look!” he says, handin’ her the pa- 
per. 

She took it, and, the next thing I 
knew, she gives a scream. 

“Oh!” she says. “Oh, what shall we 
do: 

“Any trouble, ma’am?” says I. 

Delancey’ answers me brisk. 

“No, no!” he snaps. . “No trouble at 
all. Er—er—the stock market is broke, 
that’s all. Marie, upstairs for ours.” 

He took her arm, and piloted her out. 
She was pretty white, and, unless I was 
mightily mistook, just ready to cry. 

He was down again in about an hour. 
Tucker and I was alone in the office. 

“Wingate,” says Delancey, fidgetin’, 
“T want to throw a line of business talk 
at you for a minute. Can I see you 
alone?” 

“Sure pop!” I says. “Tucker, you can 
quit.” 

3aba looked up from the ledger. “I'd 
kind of like to finish this postin’,” says 
he. 

Well, I wanted him to finish it. He 
was behind, as usual. 

“Don’t mind him, Mr. Delancey,” I 
says. ‘“He’s part of the works here, and 
don’t count. What was it you want- 
ed?” 

“Wingate,” he says, snugglin’ close 
up under imy lee, and talkin’ confiden- 
tial. “Wingate,” he says, “do you know 
a stone when you see one?” 

“Stone?” says I, starin’ at him. “Do 
I know a stone? What kind of a 
stone ?” 

“The kind. A gem, a jewel, a spark, 
a blazer. Here! Cast your eye on 
that. How’s that for a green head- 
light? Hey?” 

He wiggled his left hand under my 
nose. On the little finger of that hand 
was a ring, a ring with what looked 
like a chunk of green glass in it about 
as big as the end of your thumb. 

“Hey?” says he. “How’s that?” 

“T guess it’s all right,” I says, won- 
derin’. “It looks healthy. What is it?” 

“What is it?” he snorts, disgusted. 


’ 


“What did you think it was? <A char- 
troose frappy? How is it for an em- 
erald? That’s what I want to know.” 

I said I wouldn't wonder if ’twould 
do. I knew where the Emerald Isle 
was, ‘count of our gettin’ servant girls 
from it; but, as for emeralds them- 
selves, I wan't on speakin’ terms with 
em. 

“That’s your wife’s ring, ain’t it?’ I 
asks. “Seems to me I’ve seen her wear- 
in’ it.” 

“Seen her wearin’ it!” he sings out. 
“Seen her—-— Say, son, could you help 
seein’ it?” 

I couldn’t, that was a fact. Nobody 
could, unless they was born blind. 

“That kind of a stone is rare,” he 
says. “Here! Look at it!” 

He slipped the ring off his finger, 
and passed it to me. I turned it round 
two or three times, and then laid it on 
the desk back of me. 

“Well,” says I, “it’s pretty, if you 
care for them things. I ain’t subject 
to jewelry much myself. What about 
it?” 

And then, after a whole lot of pal- 
aver about emeralds and carrots—what 
carrots had to do with it I couldn’t see 
—he got down to business finally, and 
give out what he wanted. And, what 
do you ‘twas? Why, that I 
should take that ring, as security like, 
and lend him fifty dollars. 

“We away, the madam and 
me,” he says, “in a rush, so to speak. I 
didn’t have time to consult me bankers, 
and I’ve been expectin’ a remittance 
from them for over two weeks. Now, 
I’m gettin’ just a bit leery—er—anx- 
ious, I mean. I’m afraid my letters 
have miscarried, or somethin’. Mrs. 
Delancey and me would like to go on 
and see what’s the trouble. 

“Yes,” says I, pretty frosty. “I cal’- 
late I’m beginnin’ to see.” 

“Sure!” he goes on. ‘‘Well, we owe 
you a triflin’ matter of board; and— 
and—er——”’ 

“You do. Twenty-two dollars and 
fifty-five cents. Never mind the five 
cents. I'll agree to forget that much 
trifle.” 


s’p se 


come 


See?” 
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He slapped me on the back, and 
laughed uproarious, 

“You’re a reg’lar cut- “up, ain’t you, 
old sport?” he “hollers. ‘Good joke, 
that five cents. Ha! Ha! What?” 

“T never said nothin’,” says I, sol- 
emn. “Go on.” 

“Well, you see, Mrs. D. and I have 
been travelin’ pretty steep lately, and 
—and—not hearin’ from the bankers, 


Delancey,” I broke in, “you 
owe the Old Home House twenty-two 
dollars and fifty-five cents, in money. 
That ring may be wuth fifty dollars 
or it——’ 

“Fifty dollars! 
man ws 

“Or it may be wuth fifty-five hun- 
dred or fifty cents, I don’t know, not 
bein’ a competent judge. However, we 
don’t buy rings, here, nor carrots, nuth- 
er. This is a summer boardin’ house, 
not a pawn shop nor a vegetable cart. 
I don’t want to be hard on you and your 
wife; but if you don’t hear from them 
bankers of yours in a couple of days, 
I'm afraid you'll have to go somewheres 
else. It’s our rule, and 

“You mean to insult me?” says he, 
bristlin’ up. 

“Not a mite. But I’m just a partner 
here; and business is business. I’m 
sorry. Everything may be just as you 
say. But I can’t help it. Good even- 
in. 

He stalked to the door, solemn and 
dignified as the king of all creation. 
Then he wheels, comes back, and, grab- 
bin’ me by the jacket collar, whispers: 

“Make it forty, old sport. Come!” 

“Not a red,” says I, “I can’t.” 

He turns again, grabs the ring from 
Tucker, who was examinin’ it with his 
eyes stickin’ out, and parades through 
the door, top-lofty and scornful. I set 
down to think it over. 

What fetched me out of fny thoughts 
was a yell from Tucker, a _ reg’lar 
screech. I jumped out of my chair, and 
whirled around. There he was, his 
face workin’, as if ‘twas wound up, and 
his hand wavin’ a copy of that New 
York Sun. 

“What in time,” 


That ring? Why, 


I sings out, “do you 
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mean by whoopin’ like an owl, and 
scarin’ i 

“Mr. Wingate!” he says, rushin’ out 
from behind the counter. “Mr. Win- 
gate, I knew it! I knew it all along! I 
said so! And here ’tis! Look! Look 
at that!” 

He shoved the paper into my hands. 

“Look at it!” he says. “Look, and 
see what you find.” 

I looked where he was p’intin’, 


read: 


and 


“Robbery on Fifth Avenue. A case of what 
is probably ‘inside’ thievery has just come to 
light. Mrs. Mary Livingstone, widow of 
Colonel Van Winkle Livingstone, who re- 
sides at Number So-and-so Fifth Avenue, 
reported to the police a month ago that a 
number of valuable jewels had been stolen 
from her home during her absence on a 
downtown shopping tour. She suspects a 
former maid of hers, one Elsie Vogel, whom 
she discharged that morning, but who did 
not leave the house until afternoon. The 
police have been quietly hunting for the 
Vogel girl, but have not yet located her. It 
is thought that she had a male accomplice. 
Among the jewelry taken was a diamond 
pendant, a sapphire and diamond ring, a ring 
with a very large solitaire emerald——” 


“Aha!” breaks in Tucker. 


“And other rare pieces. 


The ring in which 
the emerald was set had the initials ‘M. L.’ 
engraved inside the band.” 


“Mr. Wingate,” crows Baba, “that 
ring the Delancey feller tried to sell you 
had ‘M. L.’ inside of it. I see the let- 
ters with my own eyes!” 


‘Twas after eleven, that night, when 
I knocked on the door of the. Delanceys’ 
sky parlor. I thought maybe they’d 
gone to bed; but they hadn’t. Wolcott, 
himself, answered my knock. He was 
in his shirt sleeves, and Marie was set- 
tin’ on top of their little trunk with her 
head on her hands. She looked pretty 
middlin’ down at the mouth, and some 
older, principally owing to the fact that 
the bulk of her yellow hair was on the 
bureau. 

Delancey’s mouth dropped open when 
he see me. Then, he chirked up, and 
begun to grin. 

“Hello, Wingate!” 
it over, have you? 
guy, and collar the 


says he. “Thought 
Goin’ to be a wise 
blazer while you 
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have the chance. That’s right. Em- 
eralds like that don’t go at ten-cent- 
counter prices often.” 

I walked in and shut the door. Then 
I turned on the pair of ’em. 

“That’s enough of that,” says I. “I 
know all about that ring, and where you 
got it. I know the whole thing. Now, 
I s’pose it’s against religion and law 
and everything else; but I can’t help 
bein’ sorry for you, and I’m here as 
your friend. Likewise, I don’t want no 
scandal in the house. You can pack 
right up and sneak down the back way. 
I’ll have a carriage for you there, and 
you can be drove to Bayport, or any- 
wheres you want to, catch a train in 
the mornin’, and 

“What in blazes——” 
Wolcott man. 

I waved him still. 

“You take my advice,” I says. 
“Never mind the board you owe. That’s 
gone, anyhow; so, I'll be generous, and 
forgive it. But you go now! I ain’t 
the only one that knows. There’s a 
critter downstairs that thinks he’s a 
detective, and he won’t forgive nothin’. 
Unless I’m mistook, he’s makin’ prepa- 
rations to have you took up this min- 
ute.” 

Delancey looked at his wife, and then 
at me. 

“Marie,” he says, “this Reuben has 
evidently been indulgin’ in the flowin’ 
He’s been hittin’ the hard cider 


other, {[-_— 


begins the 


bowl. 
or the pipe, one or the 
Who’s that ?” 

"Twas Baba Tucker, who it 
was. Into the room he marches, sal- 
emn and awful to look at, with a big 
revolver in. his hand and the nickel 
badge pinned on the front of his coat. 

“You’re my prisoners,” says he, way- 
in’ the revolver. “I arrest you.” 

I cal’lated there’d be a riot, right off; 
but there wan’t. The Delanceys seemed 
to be too much surprised to start any 
trouble—then. Baba looked ’em over. 

“[ arrest you,” says he, ‘for stealin’ 
an emerald ring, with the initials ‘M. 
L.’ inside it, from Mrs. Mary Living- 
stone, on Fifth Avenue. My detective 
instinct has suspected you right along, 
and, when you acted so cut up over 


thats 


what was in the paper, I looked at that 
paper myself. Then I knew, for I see 
that.” 

He passed ’em the slip he’d cut from 
the Sun, Marie and Wolcott read it to- 
gether. 

“You're Elsie Vogel, that’s who you 
are,” goes on Tucker, p’intin’ at Marie. 
“And you, that call yourself Delancey, 
are a male accomplice.” 

Wolcott dropped the paper slip, and 
hauled back his cuffs. 

“T am, am I?” he says, through his 
teeth. “Well, I’m goin’ to begin to be 
a male homicide. Now, you watch!” 

Marie, she screamed, and I jumped 
between ’em; but Baba, though he got 
white around the gills, waved the pistol, 
and made more proclamations. 

“You listen,” he goes on. “I can get 
help in this business; but I'd rather not 
have no disturbance. If you submit 
peaceable, you can stay right here in 
this room till to-morrow mornin’, No- 
body else need know a thing, except 
that you’ve decided to leave sudden. 
You can ride in the depot wagon with 
me up to the train. Then, I shall take 
you straight to New York, and is 

“Aw, break away!” snarls Wolcott, 
savage. “Maggie, let go of my arm!” 

But “Marie” or “Maggie” or what- 
ever her name was, clung to him tight. 

“Wait a minute, Jim,” she says. 
“Where did you say you was goin’ to 
take us, Mr. Detective ?”’ 

‘To New York,” says Baba. “I am 
—that is, I’m goin’ to be connected with 
the Hendricks Detective Agency, and 
they'll naturally wish to confront you 
with the scene of your crime.” 

Marie pulled her husband’s 
down and whispered in his ear. 

“Don’t you go with him,” I snaps, 
mad as could be. “He’s only a fool- 
head: not a detective. And he ain’t got 
no warrant.” 

But, would you believe it, that Wol- 
cott “Jim’’ Delancey waves his shirt 
sleeves, resigned and lamblike. 

“It is useless to resist,’’ he says, bro- 
ken and almost sobbin’. “All is over. 
We will go with you. Marie, our sins 
have found us out.” 

She fell into his 


1ead 


arms, and he | 
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her there, lookin’ up toward the sky- 
light. “Twas awful sad and touchin’. 
] tiptoed out. I wanted to kick that 
Tucker, but he had the pistol, and a fool 
with a gun ain’t safe to handle rough. 

Next mornin’, the three of ’em drove 
off together. Baba resigned his book- 
keepin’ job. That is, he was goin’ to; 
but I resigned him fust. As for Wol- 
cott Jim and Marie Maggie, they was 
as chipper as larks, and. went around 
biddin’ all the boarders “fond fare- 
wells.” They give out that they’d de- 
cided sudden to spend the fall in Eu- 
rope, and they sartinly acted as gay as 
if they was. You could hardly sepa- 
rate Mrs. Delancey from the Bounder- 
bys. She was sot on kissin’ the old lady 
good-by, and she had to chase her into 
a corner afore she could do it. "Twas 
the funniest sight I ever see; and I had 
to laugh, even in the face of the lost 
twenty-two-dollar board bill. 

Away they went, wavin’ handker- 
chiefs and throwin’ kisses. I heard 
nothin’ more of ’em for three days, 
though I kept good watch of the papers. 
On the third day, I happened to be up 
to the depot at the Centre, and the de- 
pot master says to me: 

“Barzilla,” he says, “is Baba back, 


I says; “and he won't be, 
nuther.” 

“Won't he?” 
with his telegram ? 
yesterday. He sent one, 
answer to it.”’ 

“What did he send?” I asks. 

“Why,” says the depot master, “he 
sent a wire to the Hendricks Agency, 
New York. It said: 


“What'll I do 
day afore 
is the 


says he. 
It come 
and this 


“Have Livingstone thieves and emerald 
ring. Am bringin’ them to you immediate. 
Shall expect appointment you promised.” 


“Humph!” says I. “And what’s the 
answer, if you don’t mind tellin’ ?” 

“I don’t,” he says. “The feller that 
wrote it is a mighty good judge of hu- 
man nature. Listen to this.” 

_Then he read the telegram. ’Twas 
signed “W. G. Hendricks,” and was 
short and sweet: 


“Livingstone thieves and ring both in my 
possession already. Back to the asylum for 
yours. 

Well, a month or so later, I got a 
letter. ’Twas on the paper of the “Im- 
perial Opery House,’ some town or 
other in Wisconsin, and read so: 


How’s tricks? I won- 
der if you’re on yet about us and the Living- 
stone ring game? If you ain’t, it’s a corker. 
You see, my wife and I are in the show biz. 
We've done a variety turn in the vauderville 
houses. We'd had a good season and Mag- 
gie was dead set for throwin’ a swell bluff 
at some summer hotel. That’s how we hit 
yours. We had a good deal of fun pickin’ a 
name, but “Delancey” sounded good, so we 
swung to that. We only had the coin for a 
two weeks’ flyer, and we was to go out 
under Pony Parson’s management in the 
fall, and knew he’d come up with a cash 
advance if we wrote for it. But what does 
he do but up and die, leavin’ us stranded 
down in Jayville. So I tried to hock the 
“emerald,” which is one of Maggie’ s stage 
decorations and has her initials “M. L.”— 
Margaret Leary—on the inside. When you 
wouldn’t fall for the fifty we thought we 
was up against it. If we could only hit little 
old New York we'd be all O. K., but where 
was the fare to get us there? And then 
comes Detective Tucker and offers free 
transportation. Did we take it? I guess 
yes. And did we eat hearty on the boat at 
his expense? I guess yes some more. But 
say! You'd ought to seen his face when old 
Hendricks told him the real crooks was 
bagged already. 


Dear Otp Sport: 


There’s a whole lot more here that 
don’t count, so I’ll leave it out. Then, 
he goes on: 


If you ever drop in at the vaudervilles, 
keep an eye out for us. We're “Montague 
and De Forest,” and our act’ll knock your 
eye out. Maggie sends love, especially to 
her old college chums, the Bounderbys. So- 
long! Yours for the four hundred, 

Wotcotr GRAHAM DELANCEY. 

P. S.—Sorry about the board. Maybe I'll 

send you a check some day. 


Maybe he will; but I ain’t seen it, yet. 


Tucker? Oh, he’s in New York, wait- 
in’ on a table in a cheap restaurant, so 
they tell me. He never had the cheek 
to come back here again, though there’s 
lots who’d like awful well to see him. 
They want to ask how he likes bein’ a 
detective. 





CHAPTER I. 


and Mrs. Cresswell 

Hepworth were enter- 

taining a few of Mr. 

Cresswell Hepworth’s 

old and particularly 

congenial friends at 

dinner. A - situation 

difficult as a hedgehog, spines bristling. 
Each member of the party, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Hepworth, could read 
as accurately as the savant deciphers 
ancient hieroglyphics the outward signs 
of his neighbor’s mood—a smile, a 
frown, the twitch of an eyebrow—and 
by that subtle endowment of friendship 
could rival any mere enemy in the abil- 
tempers on edge ° 
Sep- 
Clouds banked densely on the 
horizon occasionally muttered thunder, 
and this electric hint of storm in the 
air had in some way communicated it- 
self to the mental atmosphere. A sense 
of foreboding, a consciousness of dis- 
cord seemed to swell ominously now 
and again beneath the smooth and col- 
orful surface. Even the dullest of them 
felt that, and to the intuitive the stately 
progress of the meal was nerve-racking. 
When the hostess rose, each sigh of 
relief involuntarily exhaled became a 
chorus, shocking in volume. 
They winced nervously, 
of it each guest stood by 
They had apparently with 


ity to set each other’s t 
It was a warm evening late in 


tember. 


but in spite 
his guns. 


one mind, 


with one voice, decided 
against bridge. The ordeal of dinner 
bravely borne licensed them, they felt, 
even bestowed the accolade of privilege 
upon them, to escape the prevalent at- 
mosphere of unrest as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

In the brief time they had allotted 
themselves to remain, barely skirting 
the limits of conventional decency, five 
of the guests—it was a dinner of eight 
—were taking their coffee and ciga- 
rettes on a small balcony opening from 
the drawing-room by long French win- 
dows, and giving upon a garden, quite 
half of a city block, thick, close-cropped 
lawn, black masses of dense shfubbery 
permeating the damp and sultry air 
with their mingled fragrances of earth 
and leaves and some _late-blooming 
flowers. The sixth guest, Maud Ca 
mine, a drawing-room musician of— 
strange anomaly—real musical feeling, 
had seated herself at the piano, across 
the length of the drawing-room from 
the balcony to play a ballad of Chami- 
nade’s at her host’s request. 

She was one of the most talked of 
women in town—oh, not because of the 
usual reasons; but by men because she 
was attractive and sympathetic. by 
women because they ached to discover 
her secret. The secret lay in the fact 
that for twenty-eight years of her life 
she had been as a weed by the wall, a 
lank and sallow w eed, oppressed by the 
sparseness of her leaves f 


and certainly 


and entire ab- 
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sence of either flowers or fruit; but the 
last two years had seen a metamorpho- 
sis. She had acquired an art, an air, 
the trick of dress, so subtle that it im- 
parted distinction even to her worst 
points. 

Cresswell Hepworth leaned his el- 
bows upon the piano and listened, and 
occasionally and unhesitatingly broke 
the flow of the music with conversa- 
tion. His surroundings, this big city 
house inclosed in a garden covering a 
full city block—so it was invariably and 
journalistically mentioned—immediately 
proclaimed him the acquirer of vast and 
profitable tracts of land; a fair map 
blackly dotted with mines, and scrawled 
with the angular lines of intersecting 
railroads. In this yellow triangle a 
great wheat farm. Here, in this square 
of living green, irrigated and profitable 
ranches. He stood, this “Colossus of 
Finance”—journalese again—with his 
feet planted firmly on this solid map 
basis and, with a golden rake, drew to- 
ward him from countless clutching 
hands securities, stocks, bonds, curios, 
pictures, loot of every description and, 
the world said, his young and beautiful 
wife. 

He was far from old, not fifty. He 
had more than three generations of cul- 
tivated ancestry behind him. In type, 
he was American, approaching the In- 
dian, tall, slightly aquiline of feature, 
somewhat granitic and imperturbable. 
His hair, which had been brown, was 
almost white; his eyes were gray, 
trained to express nothing, but star- 
tlingly penetrating when he chose to lift 
rather heavy lids with a peculiarly long 
droop at the corners. 

With their host thus comfortably 
within sight, yet out of earshot, the 
group on the balcony felt at liberty to 
speak with freedom; no danger of sud- 
den appearances, consequent jumps, 
and hot wonder at what might have 
been overheard. 

“Gad!” said Mr. Hewston—Wil- 
loughby Hewston, gray and pink, puffy 
and heavily financial. “When will peo- 
ple learn to eat and drink without flow- 
ers on the table?” 

He was speaking to Mrs. Wilstead, 


a widow, dark, slender, piquant, versed 
in the secrets of grace and the art of 
wearing her jewels so that they accen- 
tuated her eyes and one precious dim- 
ple, without eclipsing them. 

“No flowers!” she repeated. “It 
would look dull, would it not?” From 
her tone it was evident that she had 
paid little heed to his words, 

“What difference does that make?’ 
he argued irritably. “You don’t go to 
dinner to look at the table decorations. 
3ut if they must have ’em, why can’t 
they have the artificial kind or those 
paper things? Anything but the beast- 
ly, smelly live ones.” 

“Don’t you really care for them?” 
she asked, laughing. “I thought every 
one loved flowers. To tell the truth, 
they were about all that made that un- 
ending dinner bearable to me. They 
were so exquisitely arranged.” 

“Oh, that,” in grudging admission, 
“goes without saying in this house, 
but,” fretfully, “they were all the loud- 
smelling kind.” 

“She always arranges them herself,” 
said Mrs. Wilstead. “She has wonder- 
ful taste, wonderful! Her house, her 
clothes, even down to the smallest de- 
tail of the table. Marvelous!” 

“Humph! She doesn’t show the same 
taste in men,” grunted Hewston. “No 
brains at all!” . 

Mrs. Wilstead leaned forward to tap 
his arm with her fan. 

“Do not make any mistake on that 
score.” Her voice was emphatic. “She 
has plenty of brains.” 

“Humph!” more scornfully than be- 
fore. “Then I wish they’d keep her 
from making the fool of herself that 
she is doing now.” 

“Hs-s-sh!” Alice Wilstead looked as 
if she would like to thrust a handker- 
chief into his mouth. “Ah!” glancing 
up affectionally as Hewston’s wife and 
a tall, fair, rather old young man turned 
from their contemplation of the gar- 
den over the balcony railing. “Sit 
down here.” She motioned to two 
chairs before her. 

Mrs. Hewston was gray, and pink, 
and plump like her husband, and to- 
night her grayness, and pinkness, and 
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plumpness were underlined, thrown 
into high relief by her black gauze 
gown, spangled with jet. 

“Dear me,” she sighed, “my face 
feels so tired with the effort of keep- 
ing the corners of my mouth turned up 
and the sparkle in my eyes. The only 
person who seems calm and serene this 
evening is our host.” She nodded in 
the direction of Hepworth, “What do 
you think it is on his part, the quin- 
tessence of pose or simple, uncompre- 
hending, fatuous ignorance?” 

Alice Wilstead lifted her shoulders 
impatiently. “Don’t you think we are 
a lot of old gossips magnifying matters 
enormously? You may expect so beau- 
tiful a young woman as Dita Hep- 
worth to be more or less talked about; 
but there is probably a perfect under- 
standing between herself and Cress. 
Lord help her if there isn’t!’ she 
added, almost under her breath. “I’ve 
known him many a year.” 

“When an old man marries a young 
wife, what is he to expect?” quoted 
Wallace Martin, the old young man, a 
magazine writer who would be a play- 
wright. He had the dramatists at his 
finger tips. 

“Wallace, you are too bad,” expostu- 
lated Mrs. Wilstead. “No wonder you 
quote from the ‘School for Scandal.’ 
Here we are a lot of old wreckers do- 
ing our best to shatter a reputation. 
Why, Dita Hepworth and Eugene 
Gresham have known each other ever 
since they were children. Naturally, 
she shows her pleasure in his society.” 

“Oh, pish!” scoffed Wallace Martin. 
“Those unconcealed glances she be- 
stowed on him at dinner spoke not of 
sisterly affection, and how we all 
squirmed under them and wondered 
miserably if Hepworth were seeing 
them, too.” 

“He always did see everything with- 
out appearing to,” murmured Mrs. 
Wilstead gloomily. 

“Well, at least Mr. Gresham behaved 
faultlessly,” said Mrs. Hewston approv- 
ingly. “I never admired any one more. 
It was in great contrast to her frank 
joy in his society, her very obvious 
boredom with the rest of us.” 


“Poor old Hepworth included,” inter- 
rupted her husband. 

“But he really was wonderful, Alice, 
was he not?” Mrs. Hewston’s censure 
of Perdita added zest to her enthusiasm 
for Gresham, “His manner of broth- 
erly affection toward her, his air of 
camaraderie with just a hint of defer- 
ence toward Cresswell. Admirable!” 

“Trust him not,” muttered Martin. 

“That’s it,” Alice Wilstead’s tone 
was a little sad. “Wallace has a way 
of hitting the nail on the head. I would 
trust Perdita a mile where I wouldn't 
trust Gresham an inch. He is, as you 
say, Clara, perfectly wonderful, a great 
artist, a great genius, and utterly 
charming, but 

“Now, merely as a sporting chance, 
which would you bet on?” said Martin, 
drawing his chair a bit nearer. “The 
rich, middle-aged husband or the fas- 
cinating artist, the painter of beautiful 
women, in the zenith of his fame? It 
is the same old plot, you know, and 
the oft-told tale may have just two end- 
ings; first, she goes off with the artist, 
lives a squalid and miserable life 
abroad, falls ill, and dies, holding the 
hand and imploring the forgiveness of 
her husband, who conveniently and mi- 
raculously appears; in the second end- 
ing, she makes all preparations to flee, 
and then something occurs which 
causes her to see the sculpturesque no- 
bility of her husband’s character, and 
the curtain descends to slow, sweet mu- 
sic, while they stand heart to heart in 
the calcium light of a grand reconcilia- 
tion scene.” 

“Oh, Wallace, do forget for once 
that you are trying to be a playwright; 
forget the shop.” Mrs. Wilstead was 
irritable. “I do wish she would join 
us,” looking about her nervously. “I 
want to go home. Is she utterly reck- 
less ?” 

“Only absorbed,” returned Martin 
calmly. “Didn’t you hear her ask him 
before they left the room to come and 
look at the picture gallery where he is 
to paint her portrait? She wanted him 
to judge of the lighting—a night like 
this. I thought I saw the flutter of her 
white gown in the garden a bit ago.” 
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Hewston gave one of his sighing 
groans. “It’s what always happens 
when men marry out of their class. I 
could have told him so.” 

The other three looked at each other 
and broke into laughter, Martin’s single 
bark of mirth being especially derisive. 

“T would give my little all to have 
Mrs. Hepworth hear you say that,” he 
chuckled. ‘Dear Hewston, she would 
not, in a thousand years, consider any 
of us in her class. She belonged, let 
me inform you, to one of the oldest 
Southern families. Her mother was a 
cotton princess of the loveliest and 
haughtiest variety, one of those famous 
Southern belles in her day. Her fa- 
ther, too, was of the old South.” 

“Why, what are you talking about?” 
growled Hewston irascibly. “She 
hada’t a dime when Hepworth married 
her, was a beautiful cloak model or 
something of the kind.” 

“She painted dinky things for a liv- 
ing,” said Martin, “lamp shades and 
menu cards.” 

“Oh, do for goodness’ sake change 
the subject,” said Alice Wilstead hur- 
riedly. “I am sure Cresswell must 
think it queer the way we are all sit- 
ting out here with our heads together, 
in the teeth of that approaching storm.” 

“Not at all,” Martin reassured her. 
“Don’t you see that Maud is doing her 
duty heroically? Maud isn’t the wife’s 
confidante and dearest friend for noth- 


“Isn’t it perfectly wonderful about 
Maud?” commented Mrs. Hewston. 
“You all know what a plain, angular 
creature she was, nothing really to rec- 
ommend her but her music, and she al- 
ways spoiled that by playing with her 
shoulder blades.” 

“She’s an extremely stunning wom- 
an,” said Wallace Martin shortly. 

“And all due to Dita Hepworth,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Wilstead. ‘Wonderful! 
I never saw a woman with such a 
genius for dress and decoration. If 
her beauty wasn’t such an obvious qual- 
ity, I should think it was due to her al- 
most uncanny knowledge of what is 
becoming and Ah, thank Heaven, 
here she is!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Perdita Hepworth had entered the 
room with Eugene Gresham just a step 
or two behind her, and, after a glance 
in the direction of Maud Carmine and 
her husband, had moved toward the 
little group on the balcony. Gresham 
was used to any amount of attention 
and admiration, but the adulatory inter- 
est which he may have merited, and 
had, in fact, grown to regard as his due, 
was always conspicuously lacking when 
he appeared with Perdita Hepworth. 

Mrs. Wilstead had stated a fact and 
yet a paradox when she had spoken of 
her as noticeably beautiful. One looked 
for a sunburst of a woman, darkly 
splendid, opulently graceful, and in- 
stead he lifted his eyes to a brown and 
slender girl and gained impressions of 
a spirit, wistful, elusive, daring; and 
yet, no matter what had been the ex- 
pectation, the first and last impression 
was of a more poetic beauty than he 
had dreamed. Having established the 
claim, she strengthened it by gradual 
and always unconscious revelation. The 
crimson that showed fitfully on her 
brown cheek was the dye of the jacque- 
minot rose; her hair, a deeper shade of 
brown at the temples, flowed into cop- 
per, dark in the hollows, gold where 
it caught the light. The coloring was 
a harmony of all soft, warm, dusky 
shades, and one looked to the eyes to 
focus these tints in light—darkly, richly 
topaz; but Perdita’s eyes were gray, 
handed down perhaps from those Irish 
kings to whom her father laughingly 
traced his descent. 

Whatever the discussion might be, 
the conclusions were invariable. Anal- 
ysis was futile, argument fruitless, criti- 
cism malice, unquestioning acceptance 
the only honorable course. There was 
but one way to undervalue her beauty, 
and that by the cunning contrivance of 
destructive criticism. Admit the fact, 
since no other course remained, but 
wonder in subtle query if there were 
even a scintilla of intelligence behind it. 
But this mean disparagement was usu- 
ally nobly rebuked by the indignant 
spectator who, gazing upon that loveli- 
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ness, was moved to reply that the 
beauty itself was a sufficient answer to 
that question. It were indecently 
greedy to ask more. 

Now, as Perdita stood in the long 
French window opening upon the bal- 
cony, the gazers were struck afresh by 
the distinction of her grace. It had 
taken generations of cultivation to give 
that pose to the head and shoulders, 
the arch to her insteps, the taper to her 
slender wrists. 

“The picture gallery is the chosen 
spot,”” she announced, as if bearing 
some intelligence for which they had 
long been waiting, “and the sittings are 
to be begun at once. I remember once 
when I first knew Maud Carmine, she 
said to me: ‘Fancy what it must be like 
to have your portrait painted by Eu- 
gene Gresham!’” Her low laughter 
rang with a sort of triumphant amuse- 
ment. “ ‘Dear child,’ I answered, ‘I 
have had my portrait painted by him 
so many times that there would be no 
novelty whatever in the experience.’ 
You know,” to Mrs. Hewston, who 
looked faintly puzzled, “Gene and I 
have always known each other.” She 
looked over at Gresham, who was 
seated on the arm of a chair talking to 
Maud Carmine and Hepworth. “Has 
Maud been playing for Cresswell?” she 
asked suddenly. “He is so fond of her 
music.” 

“Yes, she has been playing delight- 
fully,” answered Mrs. Wilstead, “and 
she looks charming to-night. Maud, 
who was always regarded as an ugly 
duckling, has suddenly become a swan.” 

“Ah, why not?” said Perdita care- 
lesslv. “Maud hadn’t the faintest idea 
how to make the most of herself. She 
gave the effect of hard lines and an- 
gles, and hair, and eyes, and skin all 
cut from the same piece, a dingy dust 
color. Like every other woman of that 
type, she had a perfect passion for mus- 
tard colors and hard grays. Ugh!” 
She shivered. “The only thing to do 
with Maud was to make her realize 
that she must look odd and mysterious, 
vou know. That was all. Oh, she is 
beckoning to me. They want some- 
thing.” 


Alice Wilstead followed Dita across 
the room with puzzled eyes. 

“It is very difficult to understand a 
beauty,” she said plaintively to Martin. 

“Put it more correctly.” He blew a 
cloud of smoke on a bar of white moon- 
light. “Say it’s difficult to understand 
a woman.” 

“But I do not find it so,” she smiled. 
“I’m one myself. I’m onto all our 
various vagaries, but Dita Hepworth 
puzzles me. Look at this house. 
There are effects here in decoration so 
beautiful and unusual that every one 
says Eugene Gresham directed them. | 
know he did not. Look at Maud Car. 
mine, and yet Dita herself usually 
wears the plainest of gowns; observe 
that simple little white frock she has or 
to-night.” 

“T must confess,” said Martin, “that 
I do not follow you.” . 

“Perhaps not,” she mused. Then 
with more animation: “Come, Wallace, 
tell me exactly how she impresses you.” 

“That is easy,” he replied. “She is 
one of the prettiest women I ever saw 
in my life.” 

“Ah, of course,” in annoyance, “but 
I didn’t mean that. That is no im- 
pression of character.” 

“Mm!” he pondered. 
of one, no.” 

Alice leaned back in her chair. “I 
seem to discern depths in her that the 
rest of you refuse to see. You stop at 
her beauty and are content with never 
a peep beneath the surface.” 

Martin tossed his cigarette over the 
railing into the garden. “Frankly, | 
think that you are searching for some- 
thing that isn’t there,” he said abruptly. 
“The good fairies never bestow all their 
gifts on one nerson. Since you pro- 
fess to know your own self so well you 
should realize that women so very 
pretty as Mrs. Hepworth are rarely 
clever. Why should they be? It is 
enough of an excuse for existence that 
they are beautiful.” 

“It is, indeed,” growled Mr. Hews- 
ton, who had been absorbed in sulky 
meditation for some time. “I'd be con- 
tented if I thought she had enough 
head on her shoulders to keep straight 


“Tt isn’t much 
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and not involve good old Hepworth in 
God knows what.” 

Alice winced. “Nice manners we 
are showing, are we not?” she said 
scornfully. “Sitting here all evening 
discussing the conduct of our hostess 
and the possibilities of a continuance 
of our host’s happiness.” 

Wallace laughed. It was evident that 
his delinquencies fretted him not at all. 
“I'll lay you a wager, Mrs. Wilstead,” 
tapping her fan with his finger tips, 
“that the way things are going now 
there will be a split in the Hepworth 
household within three months.” 

“Do not say it,” she cried quickly. 
“I cannot bear to think of such a thing. 
Cresswell is so old and dear a friend of 
mine that it breaks my heart to hear it 
suggested.” 

“I'll give you heavy odds, too,” he 
went on cynically, leaning forward to 
regard the group at the piano. “I'll 
make it a bracelet against a box of 
cigars, provided I’m allowed to choose 
the brand of cigars.” 

“You might as well put in another 
provision then,” she retorted, “provided 
I am allowed to choose the bracelet. 
My taste in ornaments, dear Wallace, 
is both unique and expensive. I like 
only odd jewelry.” 

“Odd jewelry! That is an old fad 
of yours, Alice,” said Hepworth’s voice 
behind her, 

She started slightly; she had not no- 
ticed his approach. “And your own.” 
She smiled up at him. “Have you se- 
cured any new amulets lately, Cress- 
well ?” 

“Yes, one. It is a beauty, a scarab. 
I must show it to you; and yet an- 
other, a carved bloodstone set in very 
curiously wrought iron. I got that 
from a gypsy woman. It is an old Ro- 
many talisman.” 

“How interesting!” 
two women, 

“Do let us see them,” pleaded Mrs. 
Hewston, 

“Certainly; I shall be delighted to. 
Excuse me a few moments. I shall get 
the box myself. Naturally I would not 
trust it to the servants.” He smiled at 
his weakness. 

3 


exclaimed the 


“Naturally,” said Hewston. “Come, 
let us all get into the drawing-room to 
look at them. It is beginning to rain, 
anyway.” 

It was only a few moments before 
Hepworth returned, bearing a large 
black leather box. He placed it upon 
a table just under the light, and then, 
choosing a key from a ring, fitted it 
into the lock. 

“I hold one key,” he said to the 
group pressing about him as he lifted 
the lid, “and Perdita the other. That 
is in case she may want to wear any of 
these trinkets.” 

Alice Wilstead had been looking at 
Mrs. Hepworth at the moment her hus- 
band entered the room, and she alone 
had noticed that Dita had started vio- 
lently when her eyes had fallen on the 
box and that all the rich color had left 
her cheek, leaving her, for a second or 
two, white as a ghost. 

The box held a series of trays, each 
padded and velvet-lined, and upon these 
were fastened Cresswell Hepworth’s 
noted collection of amulets. Most of 
these talismans were very ancient, 
many of them revealed the most beau- 
tiful workmanship. All of them were 
distinctive. Each one, almost without 
exception, had a history, strange, ro- 
mantic, or sinister, and these were all 
duly catalogued; but it was never nec- 
essary for Hepworth to refer to this 
written history. He had not only the 
symbolic significance of his favorite 
toys, but also the vicissitudes through 
which they had passed, at his finger 
ends. 

The toy trays held scarabs, one of 
the most remarkable collections of them 
extant, commemorating certain mighty 
and fallen dynasties, or this reign or 
that of remote Egyptian rulers long 
crumbled to dust; and Hepworth lifted 
them lovingly from their trays, and, 
turning them deftly in his fingers, ex- 
plained their histories and expatiated 
upon their beauty. 

Beneath the scarabs lay the jade tal- 
ismans, exquisitely carved, and handed 
down from distant centuries—the 
hearts which had once beat beneath 
them dust. And then there were quaint 
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amber charms, preserving the sunlight; 
and opals their “hearts of fire be- 
dreamed in haze;” carbuncles, jasper, 
and hyacinth, all in their time the al- 
most priceless possession of whoever 
owned them, because of the mystic sig- 
nificance attaching to them. And then 
there were trays containing a some- 
what heterogeneous collection of old, 
beaten pieces of silver and iron, with 
odd characters upon them. 

They were, in many instances, the 
memorials of bitter feuds and hot duels, 
fought on the moment at the gleam of 
a talisman which both contestants 
claimed. More than one had been 
hastily rifled from the dead, and more 
than one had been bestowed by a great 
lady upon an untitled lover of empty 
purse to aid him in winning fame and 
fortune. 

“By the way, Alice,” said Hepworth 
suddenly, “you have seen Dita’s amulet, 
have you not? It is almost, if not 
quite, the gem of the collection.” 

“No, I have never seen it.” Mrs. 
Wilstead’s whole piquant face was alive 
with interest. “But I have heard of it. 
It was through it that you met, was it 
not ?” 

Dita nodded. The color had come 
back to her face. “It was that old talis- 
man he was really interested in,” she 
said. “I think he married me to get 
it.” 

Hepworth laughed. “It is well worth 
any one’s interest. It has been in her 
family for generations, and there are 
all sorts of legends and traditions con- 
nected with it. It is said to give his 
heart’s desire to whoever possesses it, 
isn’t it, Dita?” 

“More than that,” she replied, a little 
strangely, or at least so it seemed to 
Alice Wilstead. “He to whom it is 
given—and it cannot be bought or bar- 
tered, it must always be bestowed— 
must sooner or later reveal himself in 
his true character, either his baseness 
or his nobility.” 

“Fascinating!” cried the women in 
chorus. “What is it like?” 

“Tt is a square of crystal set in silver 
and gold twisted and beaten together, 
and is of the most ancient workman- 


ship. About the silver is twisted one 
of those old Celtic chains which can 
only be seen with a microscope, where 
the links are so tiny that we have no 
instruments delicate enough to fasten 
them together and which were believed 
to have been made by the fairies.” 

She spoke readily and pleasantly, 
and yet every one felt indefinably but 
unmistakably the hesitation behind the 
words, as if she had very especially de- 
sired not to discuss her antique trinket. 

“And now for a sight of it,” said 
Hepworth, as he lifted the next tray. 
Like the rest, it, too, was full of curi- 
ous amulets, but one space was empty. 
Dita’s amulet was missing. 

“Why, Dita!” he cried involuntarily. 

Her face grew ominously still. She 
shot a quick, unmistakable glance at 
Gresham. 

“T haven't got it, 
“It’s being mended.” 

“Ah, those antique bits, they are al- 
ways coming to pieces; at least, I know 
mine are,” said Mrs. Wilstead, with 
hasty fluency. “But, Cresswell, there 
is still another tray, and I must see its 
contents before I go home.” 

“Make it a month,” said Martin in 
her ear. “I said three, didn’t I?” 


she said defiantly. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Good night, Hewston. Good night, 
Alice. Don't go yet, Gresham.” Hep 
worth laid a detaining hand upon the 
artist’s arm. “Sit down, smoke; we 
haven’t had a moment to discuss this 
portrait matter yet.” 

“T think,” said Dita, moving toward 
the door, “that I shall leave you two to 
discuss it and go to bed.” 

“Oh, my dear.” Her husband de 
tained her with the same light touch 
with which he had held Gresham. He 
pushed an easy-chair forward so that 
she should be seated between Eugene 
and himself. “We are going to get all 
the details of the portrait settled to- 
night. A portrait of you and painted 
by Gresham is sure to bloom and be 
admired for a century or two, at any 
rate.” 

Dita looked at him quickly, as if sus- 
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pecting him of some intention beyond 
the discussion of the contemplated por- 
trait; hut, meeting the smiling blank- 
ness Of his expression, turned away, 
not in the least reassured, but more puz- 
zled than ever, and, sinking listlessly 
into the chair, sat staring moodily be- 
fore her with veiled eyes and com- 
pressed lips. ” 

Eugene glanced at her uneasily, a 
frown between his brows. He knew 
her like a book. She had always, al- 
ways from childhood, been a creature 
of moods. He was perfectly familiar 
with the various stages of the sirocco, 
as he had long ago named her out- 
bursts of temper. She would become 
restless, abstracted, absent, and then she 
would sit and brood, as she was doing 
now, until finally the sullen and threat- 
ening atmosphere would be cleared by 
a burst of storm, a swift cyclone of 
anger. 

Gresham gave the faintest of sighs 
and an almost imperceptible shrug of 
the shoulders. This was a situation 
which he foresaw would require all his 
tact and ingenuity. These, however, 
might be rather heavily drawn upon. 
He stirred a little restlessly as he 
lighted a match and then hastily 
shielded it with his cupped hand from 
the wind which blew in ever-rising 
gusts through the open windows. The 
light flared into his down-bent face, 
bringing out all its dissonances almost 
grotesquely in that small momentary 
flash. Pick Gresham to pieces and he 
was incontrovertibly convicted of sheer 
ugliness; but this fact bothered him 
not at all. He knew that few ever ar- 
rived at that cool, dispassionate frame 
of mind regarding him, where they 
were capable of that exhaustive analysis 
known as picking to pieces. 

He was slight and rather small of 
stature, not more than medium height. 
One shoulder was noticeably higher 
than the other, and he walked with a 
slight limp, the result of an injury re- 
ceived in boyhood. Coarse, blue-black 
hair, with a sort of crinkle in it, stood 
out from his head like a cloud. His 
skin was swarthy, his features irregu- 
lar; even his eyes, dark eyes, were only 


occasionally brilliant. But—he might 
have been appreciatively uglier, almost 
as hideous as the Yellow Dwarf or 
Beauty’s Beast, it would have mattered 
no more than his present lack of beauty, 
and well he knew it. His was the magic 
gift of glamour, and all the dissonances 
and inharmonies of appearance as well 
as of character seemed but the italics 
emphasizing his charm. His mind was 
supple and flexible, his wits nimble, 
even subtle. He was as vivid, as veer- 
ing, as fascinating as flame. 

His match, the third he had struck, 
blew out before it had lighted his ciga- 
rette, and he threw it with a petulant 
gesture in an ash tray to his hand. 

“When three blow out in succession 
like that something unpleasant is sure 
to happen to me,” he said. “It is worse 
than a black cat crossing my path on 
my way home.” 

Perdita laughed. 


“That is such a 


funny trait in your character, Eugene, 
the way you cling to those crazy su- 
perstitions of yours.” 


He did not answer her, as he was en- 
grossed in again attempting to light his 
cigarette, this time with success. 

“Is the picture gallery all right for 
the sittings? Did you find it satisfac- 
tory?” asked Hepworth. 

“Excellent!” Eugene’s brow cleared. 
He spoke with enthusiasm. “Yes, I 
told Perdita that the lighting there will 
be perfect. I’ve about decided to paint 
her in white. Yes,” scrutinizing the 
indifferent object of the discussion nar- 
rowly and yet remotely as if he were 
visualizing his finished portrait of her, 
“white velvet, I think, and rather a 
blare of jewels. You see, I want to 
bring out the dominating quality of her 
beauty, harp on it, you know, so I want 
to present her eclipsing and reducing to 
their proper places all the splendid ac- 
cessories with which we can surround 
her.” 

Her husband nodded approvingly. 
“What do you think, Dita?” 

“Oh, by all means,” she roused her- 
self to answer, but making no effort to 
conceal the irony of her tones. “Let 
Eugene give me all the distinction and 
grace he is noted for bestowing on— 
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you notice I do not say perceiving in— 
his clients, or patients, or patrons, 
whatever he may call them. Make the 
stones of my tiara and necklace even 
bigger and whiter and more sparkling 
than they are, Eugene. Or, better still, 
I'll wear my diamond collar, and my 
string of rubies, and my rope of sap- 
phires, all shouting hurrah at once, 
three cheers for the red, white, and 
blue! Make me all glittery, Eugene; 
throw my sables over my shoulders.” 

“By Jove!” cried Gresham, interrupt- 
ing her, a white flash of enthusiasm 
across his face. “You may not dream 
of it, Dita, but that’s it exactly. You've 
hit it.” 

“Yes,” she went on, “and present me 
small and shrinking right in the middle 
of all this splendor, overcome by the 
‘burden of an honor into which I was 
not born.’” 

“But you were born to it,” interposed 
her husband quickly, “no one more so.” 

“Perhaps.” She sighed a little, her 
eyes and voice grew softer. “But at 
a time when the outward manifesta- 
tion had vanished.” 

The glow had lingered, even become 
intensified, in Gresham’s face. “By 
Jove!” he cried again. “You were try- 
ing to be sarcastic and all that, Dita, 
but it was a great idea of yours, just 
the same. I will paint your portrait, 
and it shall be hung side by side with 
my working girl. They shall be com- 
panions of contrast. You see,” explain- 
ing his idea to Hepworth, “I am going 
to paint my working girl in the city 
streets just at twilight on a winter even- 
ing, hastening home after the day’s 
long toil. The lights and colors of the 
shop windows dance and glitter about 
her, blurred by the falling snow. 
Everything, lights, buildings, passers- 
by are all in that blurred, indistinct at- 
mosphere, and she herself is a part of 
the blur, looking through it, with her 
young, worn face and wistful eyes 
craving the beauty and the joy of life.” 

“No, no,” cried Dita suddenly. 

Rising, she moved down the room 
and then came back to the two men 
and leaned her arms on the back of 
the chair she had left. 


“No,” she cried again, her voice 
deeply vibrating. ‘No, Eugene, that is 
conventional. I can imagine a more 
poignant conception. My working girl 
should not be born to toil, not always 
have regarded it as the large-looming 
fact of existence, an inevitable portion 
of her days and years, from which she 
has never dreamed of escape. No, I 
would picture her delicate, highly nur- 
tured, with all the traditions of race 
and breeding behind her; but poor, oh, 
very poor. And she should not look 
out upon life with wistful eyes, but 
with passionate, demanding ones, re- 
belling that her wonderful, beautiful, 
dreaming youth were passing in a tomb 
of tradition, a green and flowery tomb 
perhaps, maybe an old Southern gar- 
den, but, nevertheless, a place of dead 
lives, dead memories, dead customs; 
and she, this girl hated it, the dust and 
the must of it. She hears always in 
her ears the surges of that mighty and 
resistless ocean of life. Then, because 
her heart is set upon it, she actually 
comes to a great city like this, comes 
with all high hopes and her laughing 
confidence in herself. All this mag- 
nificent, swirling, colorful tide of life, 
with its mingled and mingling streams, 
seems to bear her onward on the high- 
est crest of the highest wave. Then 
she begins to hear, at first faintly, 
but ever louder and more menac- 
ing, the voice of New York, with 
its ceaseless reiteration of one theme: 
‘Pay, pay, pay.’ She turns desperately 
to her little accomplishments, those lit- 
tle, untrained, unskillful things that she 
can do, straws on that ocean, and ex- 
pects them to save her. 

“Ah!” She drew her hand across 
her brow, her face contracting a mo- 
ment. “Then come the grind between 
the nether millstones, the continual dis- 
appointments, the terror by day and 
night, that rent that rolls like a snow- 
ball; the dreary evenings which she 
must spend in the dingy hall bedroom, 
while all the time she hears the mock- 
ing invitation of the great, glittering 
city to partake of her many feasts. 

“And she”—again Dita sighed deep- 
ly—“she begins to believe hersclf 
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doomed to dash her youth and beauty 
against the walls of a tomb. And she 
has to learn so many things, among 
them the hideous accomplishment of 
making both ends meet. What does 
she know of the use and value of 
money? Oh, of course all kinds of 
cheap, left-handed pleasures are offered 
her, because people consider her pretty ; 
but it is an impossibility for her to ac- 
cept them. She has been born in the 
traditions of real lace and real jewels. 
And the panic-fear! Ah ” She 
broke off abruptly. 

“Dear me, Dita! You should have 
been an orator.” For the past five min- 
utes Eugene had been scarcely able to 
conceal his irritation, frowning, biting 
his lips, twisting in his chair, and cast- 
ing furtive glances at Hepworth. “I 
remember you used to be given to those 
bursts of eloquence now and then.” 

“And what finally becomes of her?” 
asked Hepworth of his wife, ignoring 
Eugene’s interruption. His voice was 
low, expressing nothing more than a 
polite interest. 

“{ don’t know,” said Dita wearily. 
“A number of things. She may com- 
fortably die, or marry, poor thing, any 
one who will have her.” 

“Very dramatic,” said Gresham dry- 
ly. “You always did have histrionic 
talent, Dita. I’ve often wondered that 
you did not attempt the stage.” 

“T certainly wasn’t much of a success 
at painting lamp shades and menus, was 
[, Eugene, in spite of your early train- 
ing ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders without 
answering, made a slight, disclaiming 
gesture with one hand, and rose to his 
feet. 

“What!” listening intently as a clock 
chimed somewhere. “I had no idea it 
was so late.” His face cleared. He 
was evidently relieved at his chance of 
escape. He shook hands with Hep- 
worth and then turned to Dita. “Re- 
member that the first sitting will be at 
twelve o'clock Wednesday morning, 
and please don’t keep me waiting. That 
is a fact that 1 have to impress on these 
charming women”—he turned laugh- 
ingly to Hepworth—“that I am neither 


their manicure nor hairdresser. I am 
accustomed to keeping them waiting, 
if I choose.” 

“T’ll be ready,” she said indifferently ; 
but Eugene noticed with apprehension, 
even alarm, that those deep vibrations 
which spoke of barely controlled emo- 
tion were still existent in her tones. 
“T’ll be ready, velvet, diamonds, hurrah 
of jewels if you wish, sables, and all!” 

Again a gust of wind swept through 
the room, and Hepworth went over to 
close a window. 

Eugene took quick advantage of the 
occasion. “For Heaven’s sake,” he 
whispered, “pull yourself together.” 

His words were too late. The si- 
rocco was on. 


CHAPTER IV. 


With the departure of a third person 
the situation immediately changed com- 
plexion. It became more intimate and 
therefore more embarrassing. With 
Eugene had departed the audience and 
the stimulus of playing to it. The star 


and the stage manager were left alone. 
Untrammeled emotional expression no 
longer seemed an heroic necessity. Un- 
der the calm, unreadable, steady regard 
of her husband's eyes it held its ele- 
ments of banality and of sensational- 


ism, of pseudo-emotion. Dita became 
sullen. 

“T think I shall go to bed,” she said 
abruptly for the second time, and then 
turned to the door. 

“Wait a moment.” His voice was 
courteous, pleasant, but it would have 
been a dull ear which would not have 
discerned the tone of command-beneath 
its even modulations. 

It was new to Dita and arresting, 
and she paused, wavered a moment, 
and came back to the chair she had left, 
and folding her arms upon its high, 
cushioned back, stood with still, sullen 
mouth and downcast eyes, exhaling re- 
luctance. 

He waited a second or so, and then 
said: “Your working girl was a far 
more dramatic conception than Gresh- 
am’s. It might not have lent itself so 
much to pictorial representation. It 
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may have been more literary.” He ap- 
peared to give this question some con- 
sideration. ‘“However”—he dismissed 
it with a wave of the hand—“that is 
neither here nor there. What counts 
is this: Were you the girl whose life 
vou described so feelingly and dramat- 
ically ?” 

There was silence between them for 
a moment. Dita’s first impulse was to 
maintain it indefinitely, ignore this 
question with barely suggested con- 
tempt; with a faint gesture of dissent, 
signify that she considered it a crudity, 
almost a vulgarity, and lightly, languid- 
ly, indifferently dismiss the whole sub- 
ject and leave the room. She knew 
how, intuitively. Behind her were gen- 
erations who understood how to flick 
an unpleasant situation from the tips of 
their fingers, who would ignore and dis- 
miss with amused disdain an invitation 
to exculpate themselves or explain, 
when to explain meant practically to re- 
tract. But false, as she felt with waves 
of shame, she had been to her traditions 


and upbringing in revealing her emo- 


tion, she was no coward. She lifted her 
head and met his eyes. 

Gray eyes faced gray eves—but with 
a difference. Hers were the passion- 
ate, emotional Irish gray—with black 
beneath them, and the long curling 
black lashes; but his were like moun- 
tain lakes, reflecting a gray and steely 
sky. Hers revealed all the secrets she 
might wish to hide: his concealed all 
his secrets admirably—discreet win- 
dows, revealing nothing but what their 
owner desired they should. 

“Yes,” she replied, “if you wish to 
know it, I was thinking of myself.” 

He appeared again to give this reply 
due consideration. He had risen now 
and was pacing up and down the floor. 

“And you waited two years to ex- 
press yourself.” 

She pleated the lace of her sleeve. 
“The occasion to express myself, as you 
put it, did not arise before,” she an- 
swered. “I do not know that I have 
really given the matter much thought.” 

“That is possible.” He seemed to 
speak more to himself than to her. 
“Your time has been much occupied, 


your mind taken up with any number 
of new interests, engrossing to a 
woman like yourself, of your type and 
temperament; but, notwithstanding all 
that, it must have been there rankling— 
rankling all this time. It was bound to 
burst into flame sooner or later. You 
are a very clever woman, Dita. That 
is a fact that it has taken me two years 
to realize. You see, it is a sort of 
axiom among people that a pretty 
woman is rarely a clever one. It does 
seem rather unfair.” One of his bril- 
liant, rather worn smiles flashed over 
his face. “It would have simplified the 
situation enormously if you had just 
been beautiful, Dita. Brains always 
complicate things, make any situation 
complex. Really you should have been 
content with your beauty.” 

There was a flash in her eyes like the 
flame of tow. 

“Oh, I am not speaking satirically,” 
he said, catching it. “Spare your light- 
nings.” 

But he said it gently, and then re- 
sumed his pacing of the long room. _ 

“Ah, youth, vouth and the waste of 
it !” 

There were tones in his voice that 
brought the tears to her eyes, but he 
did not see them. He was musing on 
the accident of her life, this flower of 
the dust, which he had taken from the 
dingy environment she loathed. He 
had lavished all the beauty and experi- 
ence within his power upon her, and 
taken away perhaps the one thing that 
had redeemed her life. He had seen 
only the dinginess and how it had op- 
pressed her dainty and fastidious spirit ; 
but it had never struck him before that 
in lifting her away from it, above it, 
he had taken from her the one thing 
that might have glorified it; that the 
sordidness and the scrimpiness were for 
her forever haunted by the unexpected. 
That because she was young, and beau- 
tiful, and free, the dreariness must have 
been irradiated always by the rainbow 
tints of romance, and he had given her 
all the beauty and glitter his money 
could buy in exchange for the joy of a 
dream, and fancied that he had actually 
done something for her. 
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“Dita, forgive me,” he murmured, a 
curiously bitter smile about his mouth. 

“Forgive you!” She looked at him 
a little cautiously. She didn’t under- 
stand the workings of his mind. He 
never gave her a hint either in eyes or 
expression which would be a clue for 
her to follow. 

“Yes. You should.” Again he 
smiled at her. “You didn’t get a fair 
exchange. I see that very plainly now.” 

“You must not speak like that,” she 
said quickly. “Believe me, it was a 
great deal more than a fair exchange, 
and [ have always regarded it so. Why 
do you think I have not been happy?” 

“Because you have never loved me.” 

“But I—I have always liked you,” 
she cried quickly. “But,” forlornly, 
“even if I had not, I should have had 
to marry you, anyway. I was so deep 
in debt I couldn’t help it. I could not 
manage any more than I can speak 
Sanscrit. So you see that there is 
nothing to forgive. Believe me, I am 


always grateful, for before I married 


you I thought and thought, but I could 
see no other way.” 

He laughed. He couldn’t help it. 
He had a sense of humor, and he 
seemed to see, in a flashlight of vision, 
shocked Romance gather up her skirts 
and shake the dust of Dita’s threshold 
from her winged shoes. 

“You are so really fearless and hon- 
est, Dita, that I venture to ask the 
question.” He put it with a rather dif- 
fident gentleness. “You have found it 
quite impossible to care for me?” 

“Oh, no,” with her usual impulsive- 
ness. “I have always liked you. I 
thought you were making fun of me 
when you called me clever a while ago. 
I do not know why you should think 
so. I was a dreadful failure; and then 
[ am always tongue-tied before you. I 
never can think of anything to say to 
you.” She regarded him with a wist- 
ful timidity. 

He laughed again, but ruefully. It 
was but sorry mirth. “That is a proof 
of my stupidity, my child, not yours.” 

He opened his mouth to speak, then 
closed it again. ‘Up and down the 
room he walked twice, three times, en- 


grossed. Then, having arrived at a 
decision, he put it into words. 

“Dita’”—he stopped before her and 
looked at her earnestly—‘“perhaps I am 
utterly rash and foolish, but will you 
answer me one question? But first get 
all melodramatic ideas of the state of 
my feelings out of your head.” His 
smile was faintly cynical, shadowily so. 
“And believe me that what really con- 
cerns me is your happiness. Are you 
in love with Eugene Gresham?” 

“Ah, that I do not know.” She 
looked beyond him and, still gazing, 
shook her head. “I do not know. We 
were boy and girl together. He is as- 
sociated in my mind with the life of 
green old gardens and the smell of jas- 
mine flowers. He lives in a wonder- 
ful world, a world of color that some- 
thing in me always yearns toward. It 
seems to me sometimes as if I would 
rise to it and my heart would blossom 
in purple and red; as if the bud were 
there, the cold, tightly folded bud, and 
held within the colorless outer leaves 
were the wonderful red and purple 
petals. But it never had the sunshine. 
It is as if it awaited a sesame; and I 
sometimes dream that only Eugene can 
give me that sesame. But’’—the glow 
left her eyes, her head drooped—“I do 
not know, I don’t know.” 

“Where was Gresham during 
time you were struggling here?’ 
asked presently. 

“In the East somewhere, I think. 
Doing his desert pictures. I used to 
hear from him once in a great while.” 

He said nothing, although his lip 
curled ever so slightly. Then he came 
nearer and took both her hands in his. 

“Dita, my dear, I’m going to be ego- 
tistical and talk about myself for a min- 
ute. Let me see if I can explain.” 

Again that worn and flashing smile 
with a deeper touch of cynicism flitted 
over his arrogant face. 


the 
he 


’ 


“King Canute was weary-hearted, 
He had reigned for years a score, 
Pushing, struggling, battling, fighting. 
Killing much and robbing more. 
“Let us hope that it is not quite so 
bad as the last line infers; but it gives 
the idea, the picture. Well, Dita, I 
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saw you, a beautiful flower, purple and 
red, if you will, although I do not think 
the combination of colors appropriate. 
And you were blooming in a tenement 
window in a tin can. It was insup- 
portable, so I dreamed of transplanting 
the flower into its fitting surroundings, 
a marble court. That was what I 
crudely thought would mean your hap- 
piness. But I never secured the flower 
to adorn the marble court. Above all, 
I wanted and I want its happiness. 
Dita, I’m weary-hearted, but I long to 
make you happy. Take the poor sur- 
roundings that I can give vou, but let 
your beauty have its meed, let your 
heart flower as it will. Feel free to 
meet Romance with outstretched hands ; 
for, Dita, I, who have only fettered vou 
with jewels, am going to give you 
something really worth while, thanking 
God very humbly that it is in my power 
to do so. You are free from now on.” 

She started back, looking at him in 
frowning bewilderment, and vet he saw 


deep within her eyes a wild gleam of 
hope, of joy. 


“Free!” she repeated uncertainly. 
“Free! How can I be free when I am 
married to you?” 

He laughed, and the dreariness of 
that laughter rang suddenly hours 
afterward in her ears. “Those things 
can always be arranged,” he said. “But 
I am going to ask vou a favor. Since 
you are not sure that you love Gresh- 
am, I am going to ask that you wait 
a vear before securing your legal free- 
dom. You shall have it, whether you 
decide on him or not. Oh, believe 
that! Ah, one more request. Let me 
urge you not to have your portrait 
painted just now. In view of possible 
future events, it is much wiser, much 
safer to let that go for the present. 
There is no danger of your beauty 
waning. And now it is very late and 
T think you had better get some sleep. 
Good night.” 

He smiled again, but she noticed how 
dreadfully tired he looked. She winced 
a bit in soul. 

“T am sorry that it has been such a 
fizzle.” She turned to him with a sort 
of shy, girlish friendliness. 


He smiled again and lightly touched 
her cheek with his finger. “Give no 
more thought to that.” He turned 
abruptly away. 

“Ah, Dita!’ His voice arrested her 
from the threshold. “Yet another re- 
quest I am going to make, and that is 
that you get vour amulet to-morrow. 
If not I shall have to see about it my- 
self, and I am really too busy to bother 
with it at present.” 


CHAPTER V. 

When Dita wakened the next morn- 
ing it was very late, almost noon. She 
came slowly to the waking conscious- 
ness over wastes of apprehension, op- 
pressed by some heavy sense of dis- 
aster. What had happened? She had, 
in some way, been making a fool of 
herself, 

Ah, she remembered; it was last 
night. She squirmed uncomfortably, 
and then lay gazing with sombre and 
introspective eves about the beautiful 
room. Slowly the chaotic and uncom- 
fortable thoughts which thronged con- 
fusingly in her mind resolved them- 
selves into two or three distinct facts 
as scorching to her sensitiveness as if 
written in letters of fire. First, she had 
let herself go unwarrantably. An elec- 
tric storm always exerted a sinister ef- 
fect upon her, inducing a wildness, a 
recklessness, at first, eventually fol- 
lowed by melancholy, and culminating 
either in tears or temper. And she had 
vielded weakly to every phase of this 
storm-induced mood, and had attempted 
to shock her guests by flirting outrage- 
ously with Eugene. It had amused her 
last night, but her conscience was 
flagellating her raw this morning, not 
for the misdemeanor—oh, dear, no— 
but for the extremely bad taste of the 
exhibition. 

She squirmed again through the 
length of her and passed on to the next 
indictment. Eugene was not to paint 
her picture, and she was to get that 
old talisman at once. Her. husband’s 
words relating to both of these matters 
rose vividly in her mind. Poor Cress- 
well, he had his bothers, of which she 
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had hurled herself into the limelight the 
night before as the chief! 

Why did events have to take the bits 
in their teeth and gallop madly along 
the road to ruin at the most placid and 
unexpected moments? Why should an 
electric storm have blotted the sky and 
flashed its jagged lightning over her 
nerves that especial morning? Why 
had she not mastered the sirocco, 
driven it off in its first stealthy ap- 
proaches? 

3ut she melted to self-pity; Cress- 
well should not have taken her so seri- 
ously. ‘He might have realized that the 
storm, and that tiresome dinner, and 
these tiresome people had goaded her 
unendurably. Grant them every virtue, 
every grace, admit that there might 
have been an attraction between herself 
and them,in ordinary circumstances, but 
the fact that they were old friends of 
one’s husband changed the whole 
Attraction became 


chemical situation. 
repulsion. 
But self-pity ultimately merged into 


self-accusation. No matter what the 
causes, she had made a melodramatic 
scene. She had told a lot of bare 
truths which, like all bare truths, were 
only half truths, and Cresswell had 
taken her with a stupid seriousness. 
Hateful thoughts! Action would be a 
relief, 

She got up quickly. The thing she 
must do now was to get the talisman 
as soon as possible and make peace 
with Cresswell. She thought a moment 
or two, and then, before summoning 
her maid, went to the telephone in her 
sitting room, and rang up Gresham’s 
studio. 

To her relief he was there and an- 
swered the ring almost immediately. 

“Are you there, Gene? I want to 
see you to-day, as soon as possible, 
within an hour or so. Will it be con- 
venient for you?” 

“Oh, perfectly. 
anxiety in his 
wrong, I hope.” 

“Oh, nothing much,” she replied eva- 
sively, “only I want to talk to you—but 
not here,” 

“Why not take luncheon with me?” 


But”—there was 
voice—“nothing is 


he replied. “At half-past one, and 
where?” 

“Oh, not in any crowded restaurant,” 
she answered, a little impatiently. “At 
some quiet place. A tea room—the 
Wistaria ?” 

“Very well. 
and a half.” 

“And, oh, Eugene’”—her voice de- 
taining him—“I want the talisman. Do 
not fail to bring it. Do you under- 
stand?” 

If Dita wore as a protecting disguise 
the simple and conventional dark gown 
which has been prescribed by certain 
unalterable rules of fiction as the proper 
costume for a lady hastening to a ren- 
dezvous, it failed of its effect, but 
served instead to accentuate her 
beauty ; nor detracted in the least from 
her as an object of interest and com- 
ment, 

And Eugene, with his fame, and his 
air, and his eyes, his lifted shoulder 
and his limp, the pointed laurel leaves 
seeming to gleam through his cloud of 
hair, handed her from her motor car 
with the manner of courts, his hat in 
hand, to the admiration of the passer- 
by. The whisper ran: “Eugene Gresh- 
am and the beautiful Mrs. Hepworth.” 

They passed through a gaping aisle. 
They entered the tea room to the cran- 
ing of necks. Poor souls! This was 
their measure of seclusion. Beauty and 
genius! Fame and wealth! It is a 
combination New York loves. She 
serves them up to her multitudes on a 
salver. 

They were successful, however, in 
finding a remote table beneath swaying 
purple clusters of artificial wistaria and 
a dimly mellow light. And while Eu- 
gene ordered the luncheon, Dita 
glanced about her with a sensation of 
relief; new surroundings always seem 
to hold out the alluring if frequently 
vain promise of new thoughts. 

Eugene turned from the waiter, and 
leaning across the table narrowly ob- 
served Perdita. 

“A trifle pale,” he observed. “Mad 
Dita!” reproachfully and yet tenderly. 
“IT hope all that atmospheric unpleas- 
antness—miental, I mean—did not come 


Then within an hour 
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boiling and seething to the surface after 
I left last night. I hoped the sirocco 
had spent itself before I left. But 
doubtless Hepworth understands how 
you are affected by a storm.” 

“l’m afraid I did make rather a 
scene,” she admitted, her lashes on her 
cheek. “However, that is neither here 
nor there.” 

He drew a breath of relief. 

“Then it is all over, the atmosphere 
cleared, and we are to begin our sittings 
to-morrow.” He smiled in anticipation 
and laughingly drew her picture upon 
the air. 

“No.” She shook her head, and 
spoke more reluctantly than before. 
“Cresswell has requested me not to 
have my portrait painted just now. He 
is kind enough’—her smile was shad- 
owy—“to think that there is no par- 
ticular danger of an immediate waning 
of my beauty, and he desires me to wait 
a few months.” 

“But that is impossible! Incredible!” 
He scowled with irritation and threw 
himself back in the chair. “Oh, what 
a sirocco, what a sirocco it must have 
been!” He shook his head back and 
forth and then dropped it in his hands, 
studying the pattern of the tablecloth 
as though it were the map of the sit- 
uation. “To pass over my disappoint- 
ment”’—he lifted his head and me- 
chanically pushed about some of the 
dishes the waiter placed before him on 
the table—“ignore it, let it go. I’m 
not going to press that now; but there 
are other things to be considered. It 
is known that I am to do your portrait. 
It was openly discussed last night. All 
this must be taken into account. That 
is, for appearances as far as you are 
concerned. Then regard me; I am not 
a paper hanger or house painter to be 
engaged and then dismissed at the 
whim of a millionaire. I cannot accept 
a commission from Hepworth and per- 
mit him to cancel it by a negligent mes- 
sage, sent through a third person. Ab- 
surd!” He frowningly bit a finger. 
“My plans and arrangements must be 
concluded for months ahead. They can- 
not be thrown askew like this. Oh, 
Dita, what did you do, what did you 


say, that brought this abouit? I worked 
like a Trojan last night to avert any- 
thing of the kind.” 

She did not answer, but sipped her 
tea with downcast eyes, and he saw 
that the lashes on her cheeks were wet. 

“Ah, Dita!” 

His voice fell to a charming note of 
tenderness, a note to stir any woman's 
heart, with the purple and white of the 
wistaria clusters swaying above their 
heads and the mellow light reflected in 
his eyes, his eager eyes which pierced 
life’s stained and sordid curtain and 
saw the wonder and miracle of beauty; 
and it was this power to discern the 
eternal vision which illuminated his 
ugly, irregular, fascinating face, upon 
which work, and dreams, and experi- 
ence had stamped their impress. 

“You cannot fancy what it means to 
me to paint ‘your portrait now. I've 
painted it before, crudely, in boyhood, 
and experienced then a casual delight 
in the effort to portray a beautiful 
thing, and wrest a few new secrets of 
art from the portrayal. That was all. 
But now”—his voice, without rising, 
yet lifted exultantly—“but now my 
heart is swept with insurgent seas at 
the thought of what it means. I am 
lover and artist, fused in a fire of white 
enthusiasm. The lover sees, divines 
what the artist can only guess at, and 
the artist offers to the lover a perfected 
technique. I feel the stirring of this 
power to catch your loveliness, Dita, 
and fix it on canvas imperishably. It 
would be the great achievement. That 
is in the background of every artist’s 
thoughts. It is his cloud by day and his 
pillar of fire by night. The great 
achievement! I would paint the South 
in vou, Dita; ‘warm, and sweet, and 
fickle is the South.’ ” 

They were almost alone, nearly 
every one had left the room. A long 
trail of wistaria blew before her eyes. 
The light glowed through the silken, 
vellow shades. The South! She 
smelled roses and jasmine. It seemed 
to her for one bewildering moment as 
if her heart had indeed blossomed in 
purple and red. She smiled lingeringly, 
sweetly into his eyes. 
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“It’s only postponed, Eugene. Look 
at it in that way.” 

The words recalled her to herself 
with a start. This was paper wistaria 
and electric light. She was no fonger 
a girl in a jasmine-scented, green old 
garden, about to pose for a boyish and 
impatient artist. 

“*Ah, the little more and how much 
it is, and the little less and what worlds 
away,” she murmured, beneath her 
breath. 

“But I can't and I won't submit to 
a postponement.” He was now both 
impatient and impassioned, 

“It is not final,” she explained. “Do 
take it as a postponement, nothing 
more. He has his reasons—oh, they 
are not what you suspect. He is not 
jealous. He is too big for that. It 
is something I cannot go into now.” 
Her sentences were disjointed. She 
seemed almost incoherent to him. “Let 
it be so for the present. I implore, no 
I ingist, that there be no explanations. 
But I must go, it.is getting late.” She 
started as if to rise; then sank back 
in her chair and held out her hand. 
“Oh, the amulet, Eugene.” 

“T haven’t got it.” He threw out 
both empty hands and looked up at her 
from under his brows with the expres- 
sion of a naughty child. “Now listen, 
Dita, before you get angry, although 
you're so wonderful when you’re angry 
that any might be forgiven for 
tempting vou into that state; but after 
you called me up, the Nasmyths, those 
English people you know, mother and 
daughter, were at the studio, and I was 
so intent on getting away in time to 
meet you—the mother is the most in- 
terminable talker—that I finally bun- 
dled them out of the door and came 
with them, with never a thought of 
the amulet.” 

“Gene, how like you!” Her face was 
full of dismay. “Cresswell especially 
asked me to get it to-day, and I don’t 
think he believed for one moment that 
clumsy fib I told about having it 
mended, 

_ “Pll go at once and get it, and bring 
it to the house,” he said contritely. 
“You can make any explanation 


one 


“No, no more explanations,” she said 
decisively. “They are perfect spider 
webs, the most involving things any 
poor fly can tangle himself up in. They 
are, to mix metaphors, the quicksands 
of any situation. They make of the 
simplest matter a problem of complexi- 
ties.” 

“What does that go for?” Gresham 
tilted his head on one side and studied 
her. “Does it mean that you and Hep- 
worth quarreled about me last night?” 

She looked at him in inscrutable pon- 
dering as if considering the point ; won- 
dering, in fact, whether she and_ her 
husband really had quarreled about 
him. 

“No 
fixed.” 

“As you 


explanations, Eugene, that’s 
will,” in careless assent. 
“But, Dita,” again that ardent note 
of tenderness, warming his voice, and 
stirring her heart with all those imi- 
tations of romance which, in spite of 
her loveliness, she had never known. 
“We might as well accept the inev- 
itable, accept it with joy, face the light 
quite fearlessly. We might as well 
see clearly at last what for years we 
should have known, and for some 
strange reason did not, that we belong 
to each other.” 

Her quickly lowered eyelids 
the sudden glow of her eyes. “Per- 
haps,” she whispered. “Only I want 
time to think it out, to be sure of my- 
self. I—lI’ve grown cautious.” 

He looked at her with the smile that 
could say so many things, and to her 
said but one. “Take time then, Dita, 
but permit me to pray that it will not 
be long. And I—I shall await with 
what patience I may that dazzling 
morning when you will open your 
beautiful, dreaming eyes, and know at 
once and forever that you are at last 
awake. When you will say: ‘This is 
my day of love; this is my hour and 
Eugene’s.’ Take your days or months, 
Dita. I give them to you, for I know 
that every hour that passes will bring 
you nearer to me.” 

Famous artist, famous lover! Men 
saw his irregular, swarthy face, his 
lifted shoulder, his limp, and wondered. 


veiled 
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But woman.saw the experiences and as- 
pirations and dreams that that face 
held, they saw the smile which said 
so many things exquisitely, they felt 
the subtle, intuitive comprehension of 
every word, an understanding which 
held no condemnation, but was as 
warming and stimulating as sunshine. 
His technique in lovemaking was as 
perfect as his technique in art. 

Dita drove home, with the faint smile 
still lingering about her lips, still dream- 
ing in her eyes. She drove through the 
park, green as an emerald from recent 
rains. A mist, palely irradiated by the 
sunshine it obscured, enveloped the 
landscape in a sort of opaline enchant- 
ment and unsubstantiality. 

It was with a sigh of regret that she 
entered her own house. She felt as if 
she had willfully shut the door on the 
wooing and pensive autumn without, 
and gone into the bleak and wintry at- 
mosphere of regret and puzzle and 
doubt. 

But as she moved listlessly across 
the hall a servant handed her a note 
from her husband. 

She tore it open and read it. Then 
she read it again. It seemed to her 
that the rustle of the paper was like 
the crackle of thorns and the fool’s 
laughter associated with it. She had 
meant to manage this situation in her 
own way, to keep her hand well on 
the lever, and behold it was all arranged 
for her. 

Very briefly the letter informed her 
that her husband’s Western interests 
would require his personal supervision 
for several months. That he hoped she 
would endéavor to make herself as 
comfortable and happy as possible and 
arrange her time in any way that best 
suited her. That was all. But as she 
walked to her own apartments it seemed 
to her that the air echoed and rang 
with the arid and mirthless laughter of 
fools. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Maud Carmine was slowly pulling 
off her gloves before the fire in the 
old-fashioned drawing-room of the old- 
fashioned downtown house where she 


and her mother lived alone. It was 
not five o’clock, but the evenings were 
so short now that she hesitated whether 
or not to turn on the lights; but the 
firelight was brilliant and so much more 
attractive than electricity, no matter 
how softly shaded that might be. 

Yes, the firelight was so bright that 
in its light she could see her figure 
reflected in the long mirror between 
the windows with its ornate and early 
Victorian frame. She walked forward 
and standing before it gazed at herself 
with a little smile. She was not a 
pretty woman, but she was certainly a 
striking and attractive one, and quite 
beautifully gowned. That was the most 
noticeable thing about her, the dernier 
cri worn with style and distinction. 
There was no use in trying to let the 
individuality dominate the clothes. That 
it should was one of the first articles 
of Dita’s creed, but not in Maud’s case. 
Wise Dita! 

While she stood there, still surveying 
herself, Wallace Martin was announced. 

“And no tea here for you,” said 
Maud. “I’ve been out all afternoon. 
Mother is gadding somewhere at this 
unconscionable hour, so I suppose they 
thought I didn’t want any. I'll send 
for some and it will be here in a 
jiffy.” 

“T do want some, and some solid sub- 
stantial bread and butter,” confessed 
Martin. “I’m hungry. I’m dining out 
to-night, but the dinner is set for some 
unholy late hour, and I’ve been at a re- 
hearsal all afternoon.” 

“A rehearsal of your own play?” 

He nodded. “My very own,” he said. 
“One of the million or two I’ve written 
has actually been accepted.” 

“Oh, Wallace!” She held out her 
hands, her interest and pleasure show- 
ing plainly in her voice. “I am more 
than delighted. It seems too good to 
be true.” 

“Don’t be too enthusiastic yet.” He 
strove to speak dryly. “It may be ac- 
cepted by the managers; it is still a 
question whether it will be accepted by 
the public. It’s run one gauntlet, but 
whether it will run two remains to be 
seen.” 
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“Oh, Wallace!” she cried again. 
“How can you be so pessimistic and 
calm and calculating and all that? Why 
I should be off my head with joy.” 

“I am,” he said tersely. “Maud, 
don’t tell any one, but I feel like a 
Wright aéroplane.” 

“T won’t breathe it,” she promised 
gayly, “but please don’t add to the 
fame I’m sure you're going to get 
from that play, by flying over the 
housetops to rehearsals. Oh, here is 
tea, muffins, bread and butter, cake. 
Anything else you'll have?” 

He sank back contentedly. “Noth- 
ing but to insist that you tell that early- 
nineteenth-century butler of yours that 
you’re not at home to any one else. 
It’s too deliciously cozy to be spoiled by 
women simpering and rustling, and 
men lounging and clattering in. Just 


the firelight—it’s a little early for fire, 
but the evenings are getting chilly— 
and the tea kettle singing in that nice 
homey way, and even a big Persian cat 
on the hearthrug. It’s ’ome and ’eaven. 


And what a contrast to last night! Bet- 
ter a dinner of herbs like this, where 
love is, than the stalled ox of vyes- 
tereen.” 

A faint blush seemed to tinge Maud’s 
cheek, but it may have been, after all, 
but the flickering firelight. 

“Last night wasn’t awfully pleasant, 
was it?” she said, with a little sigh. 

“Pleasant! It was deadly. Poor 
Maud!” helping himself to‘more bread 
and butter. “How hard you worked!” 

“How silly you are!” she cried in- 

dignantly. “Perfectly absurd the way 
you all acted. Horrid-minded crea- 
tures, bored and trying to make a situa- 
tion out of nothing. Eugene Gresham 
and Dita have known each other for 
vears. I believe there is even some 
kind of a Southern relationship between 
them.” 
_ “La, la!” said Wallace, again help- 
ing himself, generously this time, to 
cake. “Your loyalty is beautiful, but 
don’t let it drive you to take a stand 
you may have to abandon.” 

“Wallace!” She turned from him in- 
dignantly and the firelight showed that 
her eves were full- of tears. 


“I mean it just the same.” He 
placed his teacup on the table and 
bent toward her. “Look here, Maud, 
your friend Mrs. Hepworth is a very 
pretty woman, but she isn’t a very 
bright one.” 

“That is just where you are mis- 
taken,” she returned. “She is ex- 
tremely clever, but you don’t seem to 
understand how much training and en- 
vironment have to do with those things. 
Take a woman as pretty as Dita, a 
woman who has been beautiful and ad- 
mired from her babyhood—she has al- 
ways been the centre of attraction— 
she has never had to observe people 
closely, study their moods and charac- 
teristics, never has had to try to please. 
Therefore she seems to carry things 
with a high hand, seems to lack sub- 
tlety and finesse and deference to the 
opinions of others. Therefore you, see- 
ing this, immediately put it down to 
lack of brains. It is a stupidity unwor- 
thy of you; at least, it is a snap-shot 
judgment, a lack of that careful, sym- 
pathetic study and analysis of character 
which I should fancy would ‘be neces- 
sary to you as a playwright.” 

He sat for a moment or two with 
hands loosely clasped between his knees 
gazing into the bed of glowing coals. 
This attitude and silence on his part 
continued for some minutes. 

“There!” He turned around so sud- 
denly that she jumped. “I’ve given due 
and careful consideration to all you 
have to say, and I will repeat my origi 
nal statement. Mrs. Hepworth is a 
very pretty woman, but she isn’t a very 
bright one, not bright enough to be or- 
dinarily discreet.” 

Her shoulders twitched petulantly. 
“Wallace! The blot on your character 
is that you are a bit of a gossip—yes, you 
are—and you mingle with a lot of idle 
people who have nothing better to do 
than to spend time that might be put to 
valuable uses in making mountaims out 
of molehills. Truly, it’s an idiotic 
mental employment that is not worthy 
of you.” 

“Maud, you rouse me to argument, 
you do truly. I am not talking about 
Mrs. Hepworth’s very manifestly dis- 
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played interest in Gresham last night. 
That might be attributed to half a doz- 
en differént causes. She might have 
had a row with her husband or dress- 
maker, or have been so bored by the 
happy family group gathered about her 
that she was ready for anything. Any 
one could see that she was rather out 
of sorts, excited, and reckless, and all 
that. I am not even thinking of last 
night, and I will immediately withdraw 
any aspersions I may seem to have 
cast on Mrs. Hepworth’s brain power, 
if you will tell me why she gave Eu- 
gene Gresham that old trinket, amulet, 
talisman, or whatever it is.” 

Maud began to laugh, quite naturally 
at first, and then she stopped suddenly. 
She remembered the scene of the night 
before, the empty space in the tray. 
She remembered Cresswell Hepworth’s 
surprise, and Dita’s sullenness. 

“But you heard Dita last night say 
that it was broken and that it was being 
mended,” she protested, but some way 
her protestations sounded flat and un- 
convincing in her own ears, 

“Yes, and you remember that she 
glanced quickly at Eugene Gresham be- 
fore she answered. You also remem- 
ber that Hepworth in the innocence of 
his heart explained that the old legend 
or tradition which had been connected 
with the charm for centuries had been 
that it would neither be bought nor 
sold, but that it could only be given 
away, was given away only with the 
heart’s love of the possessor, and in 
that case it proved a blessing to both 
him who gave and him who took.” 

Martin stooped and lifted the Persian 
cat upon his knees. 

“Well, my dear Maud, the end of 
that story is that Gresham has the amu- 
let.” 

“If that is true,” she flashed back, 
“he took it to be mended for her.” 

“The circumstances do not seem to 
point that way,” he said mildly. 
“Really, Maud, it’s the deuce of a 
mix-up, and I’m simply trying to pre- 
pare you for the worst. You know 
those English people, the Nasmyths, in 
draggled tweeds and velveteens; the 
mother wears an India shawl, and the 


daughter a hat which looks as if it were 
made of carpet. Well, they were at 
the Hewstons’ to luncheon to-day, and 
they had just come from Eugene 
Gresham’s studio, where they had been 
pottering about the best part of the 
morning, although Alice Wilstead said 
their boots and their faces looked as if 
they had been chasing over plowed 
fields. Well, they were yelping about 
Gresham like all other women, and ray- 
ing about the beautiful things he had, 
and Mrs. Nasmyth got to poking about 
on a table in his studio and found your 
friend’s amulet ; and she of course made 
an awful scream about it, and Gresham, 
who, she naively remarked, didn’t seem 
any too pleased at her discovery, ex- 
plained that it was a good-luck charm, 
of very ancient workmanship, which 
had been given to him by a dear friend, 
and then he gently and firmly locked it 
up before her eyes in a little cabi- 
net.” 

“Horrid creature!” murmured Maud. 

“Who ?” said Wallace eagerly. “You 
can’t possibly mean Gresham, do you, 
Maud? What!” His tones expressed 
a wondering delight as she mutely but 
emphatically nodded her head. “To 
hear a woman speak thus of that hero 
of romance! Never has such a grate- 
ful sound saluted my ears. Never! 
Maud, I am seriously afraid I am going 
to hug you.” 

“You are going to do nothing of the 
kind.” She could not help laughing, 
although she was seriously worried. 

“Well, we'll waive it for the present,” 
he conceded, again sinking languidly 
back in his chair, “but that isn’t the 
worst. I told you that it was the 
deuce of a mix-up, and so it is. To 
continue now on page eight hundred 
and ninety-nine, the Nasmyths babbled 
all this out at luncheon, and old Hews- 
ton got perfectly apoplectic. He swelled 
up and became purple and emitted the 
most dreadful snorts and whiffles and 
grunts and groans, until finally just es 
his wife and Alice Wilstead thought 
he was going to fall down in a fit, he 
got up and puffed away from the table, 
and Alice and Mrs. Hewston rushed 
after him, leaving the poor Nasmyths to 
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take care of themselves. And not one 
thing could those two women do with 
him. You know what an obstinate, pig- 
headed, meddlesome old thing he is— 
and his head was set on jumping into 
his car and off to tell Hepworth as 
quickly as possible and, my dear Maud, 
that is what he did. Alice Wilstead 
said that she and Mrs. Hewston hung 
on to his coat tails up to the very mo- 
ment he entered the car, begging, pray- 
ing, beseeching, imploring. She said 
he dragged them all the way across 
the sidewalk and literally kicked him- 
self free from them.” Martin threw 
back his head in a great burst of laugh- 
ter, in which Maud very feebly joined. 

“T wish I'd been there,” she said re- 
gretfully. “He'd have only gotten in 
that car over my dead body; but, Wal- 
lace, when did you hear all this?” 

“I met Alice Wilstead limping up the 
\yenue, on her way home, and she told 
me about it.” 


“T wish ” began Maud, but she 


was interrupted by a summons to the 


telephone. 

When she returned to the room a few 
moments later, her face was graver than 
ever. 

“T'll have to leave you, Wallace,” 
she said. “You can stay here with 
the cat and the fire and the teakettle 
if you want to. Perhaps mother will 
in, but Dita wishes me to come 
to her at >nce.” 


HAPTER VII. 

Prompt as Maud was in responding 
to Dita’s plea for her immediate pres- 
ence, Dita was equally prompt in hurl- 
ing herself upon her friend's sympa- 
thetic bosom. 

Maud had been shown at once to the 
sitting room of Mrs. Hepworth’s per- 
sonal suite of apartments, and there 
Dita sat in the dim and depressing 
gloaming of the unlighted chamber— 
a figure of dejection. 

She had not even removed her hat, 
but sat brooding in the twilight until 
Maud'’s entrance roused her, and she 
flung herself across the room and into 
the latter’s arms with the impetuous 
tush of a cyclone. 


come 


Dita was temperamentally far more 
given to temper than to tears, but the 
strain of the last two days had culmi- 
nated now in a burst of wild weeping, 
and Maud found it necessary to soothe 
and calm her before she could venture 
to inquire into the immediate cause of 
Mrs. Hepworth’s very poignant and 
unfeigned distress; so she applied her- 
self to the task of consolation with only 
vague conjectures as to the cause for 
grief. 

She was able, however, from Dita’s 
almost incoherent statements, to patch 
together a fairly accurate idea of what 
had occurred. 

“Just read this letter.” Dita thrust 
the sheets into Maud’s hand. “Oh, you 
cannot, not in this light. Wait a mo- 
ment!” She touched a button and the 
room was flooded with a rose-colored 
radiance. 

Maud stepped nearer one of the 
lamps and gave her most earnest at- 
tention to the words Cresswell Hep- 
worth had written. His utterance 
through the medium of the pen was 
brief, self-controlled, restrained, and to 
the point. And as Maud read his well- 
considered words, something like a feel- 
ing of despair swept over her. 

“He has gone, actually gone,” cried 
Dita, as Maud handed the letter back to 
her without comment. “Gone!” She 
repeated the words as if the fact in 
itself were quite unbelievable. She 
crushed the letter in her hand and 
threw it on the floor. “He will be 
gone months, looking after his mines 
and railroads, and I’m to stay here. He 
never even said good-by to me, and 
this’—she touched the crumpled ball of 
paper contemptuously with her foot— 
“gives me very plainly to understand 
that it is a virtual separation. Oh, 
Maud!” She jerked the pins out of her 
hat and sent that plumy velvet head- 
covering spinning across the room, then 
turned to her calm and sympathetic 
friend with a real fear and a real ap- 
peal in her eyes. “What am I going to 
do? For a few months it will be all 
right, and then people will begin to talk 
like everything. And you know how it 
will appear. Every one will say that 
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Cresswell discovered that I was having 
an affair with some one—Eugene, of 
course—and that he, Cresswell, and I 
had a row and that he refused to live 
with me longer, but that he nevertheless 
was so chivalrous that he turned over 
this house-and the country places to 
me. Oh, dear, why did I have to have 
a sirocco ?” 

“Heaven knows!” said Maud. “Let 
it be a. lesson to you. Never have an- 
other one. There, there, dear, I didn’t 
mean any reproaches or I told-you- 
sos. So stop howling or you'll mar 
your beauty permanently. Oh, now, 
don't lift your head and glare at me 
indignantly and say you hope you will, 
that it’s never been anything but a 
curse to you. Il’ve been too plain all 
my life to listen with patience to any- 
thing of the kind. Now, let me think.” 

She sat with finger on lip, deeply 
considering, while Dita still punctured 
the silence with a loud occasional sob. 

“You will have to travel,” said Maud 
decisively. “You will have to travel 
until people begin to talk and then you 
will have to keep on traveling until they 
stop talking. But, oh, Dita, can’t you 
try and patch it up?” 

Her words gave fresh impetus to 
Perdita’s gradually decreasing sobs. 
“You do not know him,” she wept. 
“And to tell the truth, Maud, neither 
do I: but I have enough of an under- 
standing of him to know that he al- 
ways considers a step very thoroughly 
before he takes it, looks well into the 
chasm before he leaps, and it’s no use 
trying to get him to change his mind 
when he has decided what course he 
means to pursue. Oh, Maud, was ever 
a woman placed in such a position as I? 
I believe Cresswell would forgive any- 
thing but the sin of not knowing one’s 
own mind, and I had to confess to him 
last night that I wasn’t sure of mine 
or of my heart either. He has a con- 
tempt for me, of course, and,” rising 
restlessly and moving about, “I can’t 
and I won’t accept his contempt, and I 
can’t and won’t continue to live on his 
money .and potter about his old houses. 
I feel as if I would rather die.” 

“But, dearest,” cried Maud, bewil- 


dered, “what else is there for you to 
do? What else can you do?” 

“Nothing,” she said. 

Her dark gown fell about her: in 
the long lines of perfect grace. As 
she stood there, beautiful and hopeless 
as the tragic muse, her great eyes trans- 
fixed Maud with their scorn, but the 
scorn was not for her friend, but for 
herself. 

“What can I do? Maud, I am about 
the most useless creature on all this 
green earth. I sit and cry at a situation 
which tortures my pride, and yet I 
know in my heart that I shall accept 
the conditions. As you say, what else 
is there for me to do? I made a beg- 
garly pittance trying to earn my own 
living, and I won’t go back to that 
kind of a life—a disgusting, sordid, 
scrimpy life, which stifled every gener- 
ous impulse or spontaneous action. I 
will not go back, I will not give up 
all the things I love and have become 
accustomed to. I was born to this. And 
I haven’t been utterly futile here, as 
I was in those other circumstances. I 
have made Cresswell Hepworth’s up- 
holstery, stiff houses, decorated and fur- 
nished by the most expensive and ar- 
tistic firms, look really livable and 
lovely. Really, haven’t I, Maud? Great 
artists have raved over them. Oh, I’m 
not afraid of velvets and tapestries and 
embroideries. I have no bourgeois rev- 
erence for them. Color was always 
like clay tome. I'd take it in my hands 
and mould it into new combinations 
Why, Maud, I couldn’t keep my hands 
off a rainbow if I got a chance at it, 
even the angels couldn’t shoo me away.” 

She was in one of her swift, mer- 
curial changes of mood, her mouth dim- 
pling, her eyes sparkling. 

“I’m not afraid of all the gorgeously 
rich materials and all the splendor of 
color that man and God have ever de- 
vised. I ache to take them and com- 
bine them and melt them together and 
contrast them. I’ll dare any combina- 
tion to get an effect I want, an effect 
that haunts me and is like music in my 
consciousness. Isn’t it strange that I 
can do anything I like with great heavy 
draperies? I wave my hand at them and 




















they fall into just the lines I want. -I 
can get all kinds of effects in a room, 
but give me a little palette with little 
gobs of paint on it, and little, little 
brushes, and I can’t do even a decent 
lamp mat. That is one reason Eugene 
and I have always understood each 
other so well. He, too, knows the call 
of color. Oh, stop looking that way, 
Maud, as if I were going straight to 
shipwreck just because I mention Eu- 
gene. The important thing to consider 
now is what I am going to do.” 

“T’'ve told you once,” said Maud. 
“Travel.” 

“On Cresswell’s money?” bitterly. 
“Well, it’s either that or huddling into 
some black hole and attempting to earn 
my living again—a phrase that’s the 
synonym for me of a cheap and nasty 
experience. No, I am utterly wasted, 
futile, ineffective. I do not believe, I 
solemnly do not believe, that I have one 
solitary gift in this world but being 
pretty.” 

“Look at me!” said Maud, with a 
rather whimsical, cynical little smile. “I 
think that I’m the living proof of one 
of your especial gifts. Why, Dita, my 
dear, I’m a creation of yours. I’m 
considered one of the most stunning 
women in town and about the best 
ed, and”—Maud’s really soft and 
attractive smile transfigured her face— 
“I’ve won the interest and I hope the 
n of the only man I ever cared 


d who never gave me a glance 


Ir 
ares 


1 [ was just ‘that plain Maud Car- 
mine, who is musical, you know.’ I 
haven’t got over the wonder of it yet, 
I assure you. I’m still mentally pinch- 


ing myself and saying: ‘If this be I!’ 

“Think of it, Dita! I know the treas- 
ires of the socially humble, if any one 
I always had position, but that 
amounts to very little in these days, 
unless one has other things to back it 
up. It has been gradually losing im- 
portance, pushed to the wall by money, 
the ability to entertain, personal charm, 
and good clothes, an air, a flair, a wit; 
until now the poor old solemn, super- 


1A 
aoes 


annuated thing, so long unduly revered, 
is really trotted back into the corner. 


Yes, 


[ had position, but no recognition. 
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The back seats for me! So I rubbed 
along on my music aim conversation as 
best I could, poor fool! And then you 
came, and waved your magic wand 
over me, took me in hand, and the 
world began to appraise me at your 
valuation.” 

“That was nothing,” said Dita care- 
lessly. “I just have the knack of see- 
ing people as they ought to be. [ 
could do what I did for you with any- 
body, if they would only let me. You 
were nice and plastic and put yourself 
entirely in my hands.” 

“Plastic!” echoed Maud. “You mean 
hopeless. But turn about is fair play. 
Take the advice I offer you, and trav- 
el. If you say the word we'll start for 
Japan to-morrow. And you needn't 
touch a penny of your husband’s mon- 
ey either, my child. I have enough for 
both of us.” 


“Maud, you’re a darling.” Dita 
smiled in radiant appreciation, 
a 

Iu 


“But, Dita”—Maud’s voice held both 
fear and appeal—‘‘if you do stay here, 
you will not, you must not see Eugene 
Gresham.” 

Dita smiled at her again, inscrutably. 


“An idea has come to me, Maud,” she 
said, quite irrelevantly, “a dazzling 
idea. I really believe that it is the 


solution of the whole matter.” 


Autumn with her purple hazes and 
her days of mellow sunlight had passed 


like a dream, and winter with its cold 
skies and dull days had entered in and 
possessed the land before any one quite 
realized it. 

Alice Wilstead was pondering thus, 
looking about her w#h surprise, one 
especially snowy, dreary December aft- 
ernoon, as she took her way to Mrs. 
Hewston’s. It was one of those thor- 


oughly depressing days when nothing 
could really raise one’s spirits but the 
inspiring glow of firelight. Mrs. Wil 


stead certainly looked as if she needed 


that, and all positively cheering, not 
inebriating things, as she entered Mrs. 


Hewston’s drawing-room. Her merry 
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dark face was meant for smiles and 
gayety; all of hen features were appar- 
ently designed to that end, for the cor- 
ners of her mouth, the tip of her nose, 
the slant of her eyes, all inclined up- 
ward. It is a tragedy when a person 
of such countenance is in an introspec- 
tive or melancholy mood. Sober medi- 
tations have an aging and blighting ef- 
fect upon the features of those born to 
look out upon the world with an arch 
and piquant interest. 

Clara Hewston roused herself a little 
reluctantly. She was sitting alone most 
comfortably in a delightful easy-chair ; 
she had on a becoming and loose Paris 
tea gown. She had resolutely put be- 
hind her the haunting spectre of in- 
creasing flesh, had taken an afternoon 
off from the persistent and continual 
battle she had been forced to wage 
with it, and now lay, a box of sweets 
on the table beside her, a new novel 
in her hand, enjoying to the full her 
temporary respite. It is to her credit 
that she put aside her book at the most 
nerve-tingling paragraph without a 
sigh. 

‘Dear Alice,” she exclaimed, lifting 
herself on one elbow. “You have a 
bad-news look all over you; the rustle 
of your skirt shows it. What can be 
the matter ?” 

“Give me some tea,” said Mrs. Wil- 
stead gloomily, “and let me sit down 
and rest.” She slowly removed her 
furs. “My dear Clara, do you mean 
to say you do not know?” 

“Know what?” asked Mrs. Hewston 
in bewilderment, ringing, and mechan- 
ically ordering tea. ‘How could I pos- 
sibly know anything after just getting 
off the steamer this morning? What 
has happened? You haven’t been spec- 
ulating, Alice, and losing all your 
money ?” 

Mrs. Wilstead hastily disclaimed any 
such unforgivable crime and inconsol- 
able grief as losing money. “Then 
really you have not heard?” she ex- 
claimed. “Clara, I am more worried 
than I can say. Lemon, please. It is 
stupid of you, Clara, never to get into 
your head the fact that I couldn’t be 
guilty of taking cream. To think of 


such a thing occurring! I had hoped 
that with Eugene Gresham out of the 
way, having the decency to go to Eng- 
land and France, and the papers full of 
his spectacular stunts, that all talk 
would cease and that when Cresswell 
Hepworth came back from that West- 
ern trip that everything would be all 
right.” 

‘What are you talking about?” asked 
Clara Hewston, with the calmness of 
despair. “If it isn’t too much trouble, 
would you mind making a few expla- 
nations? Just one might suffice.” 

“It is that absurd, undisciplined Per- 
dita Hepworth. She has had her head 
completely turned by the success of 
Maud Carmine, and now she and Maud 
have gone into business together.” 

“Into business ?”’ Mrs. Hewston made 
a tremendous clatter among the tea- 
cups. “Business! What can you mean? 
Cresswell has not failed?” 

“Good heavens, no! But that is the 
reason he has been so long in the West. 
At least that is what every one says. 
Dita and Maud informed him of thjs 
scheme, and he, of course, expressed 
his opinion of the whole matter, refused 
to countenance it; but he couldn’t do 
anything with such a headstrong crea- 
ture as Dita, and so he simply cleared 
out, went West and has stayed there, 
while those two girls have gone stub- 
bornly on and carried out their plans.” 

“Business!” Clara still rolled her 
eyes in dazed speculation. “But what 
kind of business? What could the 
possibly do? Lamp shades, menu 
cards? I’m sure I’ve always heard that 
Perdita didn’t make such a brilliant suc- 
cess when she tried that sort of thing 
before.” 

“Menu cards! Lamp shades!” Alice 
laughed scornfully. ‘“*That’s mere paper 
dolls to this venture. This is a busi- 
ness of their own invention, although 
Dita does take orders for house decora- 
tion also; but the main tent is dressing 
the wealthy, telling the plain little 
daughters of the rich what to wear.” 

“For pity’s sake!” gasped Clara. 
“What sort of a place is it, beauty 
parlors or dressmaking ?”’ 


“Oh, dear me, neither. Nothing so 
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commonplace. They have taken a house 
just off the Avenue. They say it 
is a dream within; and you have to 
write for an appointment, and then if 
they will consider you at all they write 
back and set a time, and you go ex- 
actly as if you were calling, you know, 
and you are received by either Maud 
or Dita, or both. Then you come 
again whenever they tell you, and all 
the time Dita is studying you just as a 
portrait painter would. Finally, when 
she feels that she has you thoroughly 
in mind, and is quite decided about the 
way you shall be clothed, she has de- 
signs made of your hats and gowns, 
little water colors, you know, and sends 
you to her dressmakers She also has 
your maid come and dress your hair 
before her, according to her directions. 
And it costs you”—Alice Wilstead 
pursed her mouth and lifted her brows 
—‘it costs you! Oh, like the dick- 
ens !” , 

“Who is that?” said Mrs. Hewston, 
turning. 

“Only me,” Wallace Martin replied 
modestly and ungrammatically, enter- 
ing unannounced as a privileged friend 
of the family and greeting the two 
women with his usual barking cheer- 
fulness. “I just walked up home with 
that pretty little Lolita Withers, and 

were only a block or two far- 
ther I came on here.” 

The two women gazed at each other 

ith a long wondering stare. ‘‘Lolita 

s!” they exclaimed  simulta- 
neously. “Pretty!” Nothing could 
have been more eloquent than their 
ton¢ 

“My dear Wallace,” said Mrs. Hews- 
ton, finding her voice, “is this some 
new joke? Are you quite sane?” 

“He means it for a joke,” said Mrs. 
Wilstead, who had been peering at him 

usly, “He is going in for eccen- 
tricity, or else the success of his play 
has gone to his head.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Martin, 
with unmoved smiles. “Lolita Withers 
is at present an obviously pretty girl. 
Any one would so consider her.” 

“Obviously pretty.” Mrs. Wilstead 
had found her tongue by this time, and 


as vou 


acrid and scoffing it proved. “That 
skinny, ineffective little Lolita Withers! 
Dull-eyed, anemic, with stooping 
shoulders and wispy light hair.” 

“She looks like a dream of spring,” 
said Wallace, helping himself lavishly 
to tea and cakes. “A sort of an evan- 
escent beauty. Truly, yes,” he affirmed, 
“she’s been to Maud Carmine and Per- 
dita Hepworth.” He gave a great burst 
of laughter. 

“If they can make any one believe 
that Lolita Withers is pretty,” said Mrs. 
Hewston dazedly, ‘they are indeed ben- 
efactors of the race.” 

“Perdita Hepworth is a genius, a 
wizard. I always said so.” Alice an- 
nounced this with a sort of triumphant 
conviction, “She could make Aaron’s 
rod blossom like the rose.” 

“But where did they get the money ?” 
Mrs. Hewston’s mind turned always to 
practical things. “If Dita really quar- 
reled with Cresswell, would he- ex 

“Maud’s money.” Martin spoke with 
the assurance of one possessing authori- 
tative knowledge. “Cresswell Hep- 
worth! Oh, no! He went off in a 
terrible huff because the girls laid their 
plans before him and told him what 
they were going to do. At least,” he 
amended, “that is the idea I got from 
the little that Maud has occasionally 
told me. Yes, it’s Maud’s money; but 
they'll lose nothing, plucky girls!’ Dou- 
ble and treble it, more likely. They’ve 
already had an overwhelming success.” 

“[’m goi them,” cried Clara 
Hewston “Tf they are so 
wonderful to be able to 
make me look slender without my hav- 
ing to go to all the bother of being 
really slender.” 

“You'll have to stand in line then; 
that old Mrs. Peter Huff is jumping 
for joy and calling down blessings on 
their heads because they’ve literally 
transformed her three ugly daughters. 
Maud said they were splendid material 
and Dita did wonders with them. The 
old lady hopes to get them married off 
now.” 

“Alice! When can we go to them?” 
Mrs. Hewston’s voice was trembling 
with excitement 


ought 
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“T can’t go now.” There was a dis- 
tinct fall of disappointment in Alice 
Wilstead’s voice. “The truth is I’m go- 
ing to California with the Warrens 
the first of next week. Why, what is 
that ?” 

There was a sound of some one 
wheezing, puffing, muttering without 
the door, and then the curtain was 
violently jerked aside and Mr. Hewston 
entered. His hair stood up white and 
ruffled about his head, his face was of 
a much livelier crimson than usual, and 
he was puffing out his lips as if blow- 
ing fire and smoke from his mouth. 
In one hand he was tightly clasping a 
newspaper. 

“Willoughby ! 
arose in consternation. 
What has happened ?” 

For answer Mr. Hewston spread 
open the paper and struck it with his 
hand. “Read that!” he cried tragic- 
ally. “Read that! My poor friend, 
driven from his home by the vagaries 
of a mad, irresponsible girl, his life 
ruined by the foolish, frivolous crea- 
ture he married! Turned from his 
home, he was driven to this!” 

Wallace had seized the paper, and 
the two women hung over his shoulder 
to scan the sheet before them. 

What met their eyes were huge black 
headlines above and below the pictures 
of Cresswell Hepworth and a very pret- 
ty woman. 

The headlines announced that the two 
had been in an accident in Mr. Hep- 
worth’s car at Santa Barbara. Both 
were thrown out, but neither sustained 
any serious injuries. The article went 
on to say that Mr. Hepworth had, dur- 
ing his stay in the West, evinced great 
interest in this beautiful and gifted 
young actress. 

“Whew!” Wallace Martin’s eyes 
were round. “Aren’t things getting ex- 
citing? Eugene Gresham came in last 
night on the Lusitania.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was April before Hepworth re- 
turned to New York, a gentle, smiling 
April, inclining more to laughter than 
to tears. He arrived one evening and 


My dear!” His wife 
“What is it? 


wasted no time in communicating with 
Perdita. The next day in fact was 
marked by the passage of notes between 
them, severely business-like, and yet 
models of courtesy. 

The result of these diplomatic nego- 
tiations was that Mr. Cresswell Hep- 
worth, at a suitable hour the following 
morning, wended his way to his wife’s 
business establishment. 

It was a deliciously balmy morning, 
the rare sort of a day that slips in now 
and then between April showers and 
sets one dreaming of the glory of the 
spring in the silent woody spaces. The 
great, roaring cafions of brick and stone 
floated in a silvery, sparkling mist, and 
in that atmospheric alembic dreary per- 
spectives assumed an unsubstantial and 
fairy-like beauty. The little leaves on 
the trees fluttered in the soft breeze and 
were sO young, so green, so gay that 
they lifted the heart like tiny wings 
of joy. 

In spite of himself there was the 
hint of a smile about the corners of 
Hepworth’s mouth, and this deepened 
and deepened until, as he rang the bell 
of his wife’s door, he suddenly became 
conscious of it, and caréfully suppressed 
it. 

The Sphinx, past mistress of-inseru- 
tability of expression, would have paid 
him the tribute of a flicker of admira- 
tion as he entered the reception room. 
It was without a suggestion of curios 
ity or even interest in his eyes that he 
glanced absently about him; perhaps 
the long droop of the lids at the cor 
ners which appeared to accentuate his 
rather weary and listless gaze was more 
marked than usual, but this was always 
so when he was making mental notes 
and registering his observations’ with 
the rapidity and accuracy of a ticker. 

The reception room was_ spacious, 
sunny, and restful; beautiful woods, 
long unbroken lines, no draperies, no 
cushions, no upholsteries; for color a 
hint of ivory, against tea green, inef- 
fably serene. 

This room opened from the hall and 
ran the length of the house with win- 
dows at the front looking out upon the 
street, while those in the rear opened 











upon a strip of garden, There was 


another door at the lower end of the 
room, which with the long room 
formed an ell, and terminated the hall, 


Dita kept Hepworth waiting a bare 
moment, ‘Her approach was ‘unkindly 
noiseless, but nevertheless he heard her, 
and was on his feet, his eyes meeting 
hers full as she appeared in the door- 
way. The conventional banalities of 
grecting were gone through with ease 
on his part, grace on hers. 

| 


Merciful banalities, they gave him 
time to consider the change in her, a 
change which was to him sufficiently 
striking to have almost trapped him 


into an expressed surprise, and this 
change was so subtle that he wondered 
that it should be yet so apparent. It 
was not a matter of outward appear- 
ance; that remained the same in ef- 
fect. It was a mental change so ani- 
mating and vital that Cresswell felt 
all former estimates of her crumble. 
Had she always been so, and had he 
never really seen her until now? Had 
time and absence in some way cleared 
his obscured vision? He felt a mo- 
mentary sense of confusion, a_ brief 
mental gi and then he pulled 
himself together. The first impression 
was the correct one. She had changed, 


ddiness, 


and thereby had gained, gained tremen- 
dously in poise. 
there was no time to analyze im- 
pr 
1 ° 7 | 
the magic parior where 
11 1 . 
all t ugly women are transformed 
into beauties.” He looked about him 
as if he had not thought to glance at 
her surroundings before. “The pres- 
ence of mere man here seems rather 


profane, do you not think so? Ah, well, 
my stay is brief. You have proved, 
haven't you, that it is not an impossi- 
bility, after all, to paint the lily and 
gild refine d gold? 

“So few women have any taste,” she 
said carelessly. “And oh, their houses! 
You should see them when I go over 
their hideous houses like a devouring 
flame and ruthlessly order out all their 
dreadful junk. And the most awful 
objects 
their 


are always the most precious in 
I feel so sorry 


eves, for them. 
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I have always a guilty sense of being 
a naughty boy robbing a birds’ nest, and 
the poor mother birds stand around and 
flap their wings and hop and shriek. 


It’s very mournful, but they needn't 
have me if they don’t want me.” 

He laughed. ‘‘And Maud? Is she, 
too, well and happy?” 

Dita lifted her hands and eyes. “That 
is a very tame way of describing her. 
Her gowns are dreams this spring; 
she is considered almost a beauty. Peo- 
ple, you see, are gradually forgetting 
that she was ever ‘that plain Maud 
Carmine, who plays nicely,’ and Wal- 
lace Martin has asked her to marry 
him.” 

Hepworth looked up with sudden in- 


terest. “Indeed! Well, that might 
have been expected, I dare say, but 
will it not rather seriously interfere 


= 


with the business? 


“No.” She shook her head. “No, I 
think not. Maud has no intention ‘of 
quitting. Wallace’s plays are more or 


and Maud has in- 
money in 
remarkably 


less problematical, 
vested a good deal of her 
this. It is really paying 
well, you know.” 

“Dita!” His was low, and 
could not conceal the chagrin, the touch 
of pain in it. “Why have you never 
touched a cent of your own money, 
since my departure? I only learned 
few days ago that you had not. I can- 
not begin to tell you how it made me 
feel. It not only distressed, but deeply 
wounded me.” 

She twisted a little in her chair. “It 
—it has never been necessary,” she said. 
“We began to make money at once. 
Really, Cresswell, Maud and I have 
prospered beyond our wildest dreams.” 

“But suppose you had not. Is your 
prosperity the only reason you have not 
touched it? Would you have done so 
under any circumstances? That is what 
I have been asking my self for the past 
week, and am now asking you.” 


voice 


She flushed uncertainly. “Ah,” she 
said, “I cannot answer you that. |] 
cannot tell. One never knows what 


one will do when the pinch comes.” 
He smiled faintly. “I'll not put any 
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more embarrassing questions to you, 
but confine myself to perfectly safe top- 
ics. You are looking very well, Dita.” 

“T am well.” 

“And happy? But there, that is 
hardly a safe topic, is it?” 

A sudden light came into her eyes 
making them warm and softly bright. 
She smiled at him with a fresh, almost 
childlike enthusiasm. 

“Yes, I’m happy,” she said, “happier 
than I’ve ever been in all my life. Why, 
Cresswell, it’s been fun, fun! There’s 
been lots of work, and lots of plan- 
ning, but nevertheless, I’ve never en- 
joyed anything so much in my life. 
Often I go to bed at night tired out, 
but it’s always with a comforting sense 
of satisfaction. It’s all so varied and 
interesting, you know, but it isn’t that 
that makes me happy.” She clasped 
her hands and looked up at him with 
an unconscious appeal for sympathy 
and understanding in her eyes. “It’s 
better than that, better than anything 
else. It’s meant success, think of it, 
success! Not a horrid little picayune 
one either, but a nice big one.” 

He leaned forward and looked at her 
curiously as if he really saw her for the 
first time. 

“Dita,” he exclaimed, “has it meant 
so much to you as that?” 

“Indeed, yes!” There was ardor, fer- 
vor in her answering exclamation. “I 
cannot tell you how much. I believe 
I was really morbid on the subject. I 
believed in failure as a real atmosphere 
always encompassing me. I had all 
manner of superstitions, beliefs about 
it. I believed that, with all my strength 
and youth and energy, I was yet 
doomed by fate to a tomb of inaction. 
I seemed so futile, so ineffective. With 
a restless, active brain, I accomplished 
nothing. You see that was such a 
dreadful experience, my attempt to earn 
my living before I married you, and 
I was so ignorant and inexperienced of 
every condition of life in which I found 
myself, that it prevented me from 
striking out boldly, from believing in 
myself. So I made the fatal mistake 
of beginning small, and began to paint 
all those wretched little articles, and it 


wasn't my métier at all, Cresswell; 
really it wasn’t, so naturally I failed.” 

He was leaning back in his chair lis- 
tening. She could see the mere gleam 
of his eyes between his almost closed 
lids. She wondered if he had really 
heard one word she had said. In 
reality he was bestowing upon her such 
attention and study as he had never 
dreamed of giving her before. She felt, 
however, in spite of his apparent indif- 
ference, that he was So far in sympathy 
with her, that she was impelled to con- 
tinue her confidences. on 

“Do you know, Cresswell, it’s a hor- 
rible thing to be considered a beauty? 
Oh, you may laugh.” He could not 
help his burst of mitth. “I know 
beauty is supposed to be the heart’s de- 
sire of every woman; but there are 
many drawbacks. Every one, without 
exception, takes it for granted that you 
are a fool. Your sense is always con- 
sidered in inverse ratio to your good 
looks, and then, it’s such an uncertain 
thing; just when you need it most to 
console you for the disappointments 
and disillusions of life, it departs and 
horrid things, wrinkles and gray hairs, 
take its place.” 

He gave another shout of laughter. 
“Perdita! What an absurd creature 
you are!” 

“Ah, Cresswell”—her tone was pen- 
sive—“you have always been successful. 
You cannot imagine what failure feels 
like, that deadening, hopeless sensa- 
tion.” She was vehement enough now. 

“Can I not?” At last he lifted his 
drooping lids and looked straight at 
her. “My dear Dita, I can give you 
cards and spades on every emotion of 
failure you have ever felt. I recall one 
case in particular, where I failed so 
conspicuously and brilliantly that I am 
overcome with surprise at my own stu- 
pidity every time I think of it. But as 
you have been talking that case has re- 
verted again and again to my mind, 
and it has struck me that there is still 
a chance, that I may have pursued the 
wrong tactics.” 

She drew back wounded. He had 
then, as she had once or twice suspect- 
ed, not been listening to a word she 
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said, and how his cold face had glowed 
at the mere thought of retrieving a 
business blunder. 

Hepworth got up and began walking 
about the room. 
of him?” he asked presently, breaking 
the silence which had fallen between 
them. 

“He is quite well, I believe.” She 
was furious at the conscious note which 
crept into her voice, at the scarlet which 
flew to her cheek, but one thing she 
had never been able to endure, and 
that was any evidence of cowardice in 
herself. She lifted her eyes bravely 
to his and held them there. “He has 
been in town since January,” she said. 
“1 have seen him very often 

“Ah, painting as brilliantly as ever? 
I dare say. A genius, Eugene! Un- 
questionably.” 

Again silence fell between them, and 
lasted until she broke it with the con- 
strained question: “Are you—are you 
going to be here for some time now?” 

“No, I shall have to be in London 
less during the summer, but 
[ have some matters which must be at- 
tended to first. By the w ay,’ as if 
struck by a sudden thought, “what are 
your plans for the summer ?” 

“I have made none. I have not even 

ught of such things yet. I dare say 

ill go somewhere for a bit of 
e, but,” with a smile, “business is 


” 


more 


«| one or two 
ip and down the room. 

lo you remember that I told 

vou once that you were a remarkably 
clever woman? Well, I merely wish 
to call that fact to your attention, and 
reiterate my statement. Oh, I must tell 
vou, I have a new amulet, a wonder 
will tell you the history of it when 
vou have more time. You have the 
case in your keeping, have you not? 
tray with the one empty 


ind took 


blood rushed to her face. “I 

» the case,” she said coldly. “It is 
ked in my safe here. Do you wish 

it now ?” ; 
“No.” He; 
til I bring the amulet. 


hook his head. “Wait un- 
May I bring it 


“And Gresham, what. 


late Wednesday afternoon? And why 
not dine with me then? Say you will, 
Dita. Give the world something to tall 
of, something to puzzle over.” She 
had never seen him so eager. 

She hesitated a bare second. “I 
will, Yes, I will be very glad to; but,” 
lifting her eyes to his, “are you so sure 
that one of those amulet trays has an 
empty space ?” 

“It had when it.” His 


[ last saw 


voice was unreadable. 
“But that is months ago; perhaps you 
when you see it 


will think differently 
Wednesday evening.” 

There was a flash over his face, 
which vanished as quickly as it had ap- 
peared. He drew nearer to her as if 
about to speak, then apparently recon- 
sidered the intention. “I really must 
not keep you longer.” He picked up 
his hat. “Of course there are a number 
of matters to be discussed, but they 
can wait. We will reserve them for 
Wednesday evening. Good-by.” 

He held out his hand. She placed 
hers in it. 


“Good-by,” she 


returned. 


CHAPTER X. 

“Maud,” said Dita, walking in upon 
that young woman, a package of letters 
in her hand, lot of things are hap- 
pening. Here is a letter, among other 
things, fram Mrs. Wilstead. She sa 
that she is just back from California, 
and that she needs stacks and stacl 
of new cl thes, and ints our design 
It will be fun dressing her. She 
so extremely good-looking.” 

Maud stirred restlessly, frowned, bit 
her lip, but did not speak. 

“Just back ns California,” went on 
Dita. “I wonder, I wonder, Maud, if 
she could possibly have come on with 
Cresswell?” 

“Very probably,” 
fact, I think nothing 
likely.” 

“Why, what do you mean by 
ing so mysteriously?” Dita widened 
her eyes. “Suppose they had? Noth- 
ing, after all, could be more natural.” 

“Nothing, I suppose.” Maud was 


said Maud. “In 
could be more 


speak- 
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trying hard to be noncommittal. “But 
let her go to some one else. If we take 
any more people we shan’t get away 
this summer. We have more on our 
hands now than we can manage. Yes, 
let her go to some one else.” 

“But, Maud”—Dita hesitated—‘I 
really think we should refuse some one 
else and take her. She is an old friend.” 

“Old fiddlesticks!” cried Maud im- 
patiently. 

“Maud! What is the matter with 
you? A touch of spring fever? Really, 
I think we must consider her.” 

“But if I ask you not, Dita.” There 
were almost tears in Maud’s voice. 

“But why should you ask me not? 
This is too bewildering.” 

“Ah, well”—Maud spoke now with 
the calmness of despair—‘“since you 
force me to tell you, I ask you not, be- 
cause Mrs, Wilstead has been con- 
stantly with Mr. Hepworth in the West 
this winter, and the current gossip is 
that he is only waiting for a divorce 
to be arranged between you and him- 
self, to marry her.” 

There was silence for a moment on 
Dita’s part. Her eyes were downcast, 
mechanically she sorted the letters in 
her hand. “Then what of the pretty 
actress about whom Mr. Hewston has 
been so exercised and whose very at- 
tractive photograph Eugene was so par- 
ticularly careful to show me?” 

“T believe that she vanished, took a 
back seat, when Alice Wilstead ap- 
peared on the scene. But really, Dita, 
this move on Alice’s part makes me fu- 
rious. The idea of her being guilty of 
such wretchedly bad taste. I have al- 
ways liked her, been really fond of her 
in fact, but this crass exhibition of bad 
breeding disgusts me. I dare say that 
she doesn’t care as long as she gets re- 
sults; that is, the benefit of your taste 
and skill to enhance her waning beauty ; 
but look at the position it is going to 
place you in, Dita. For number one 
to design the trousseau for number two 
is really too absurd. It simply goes be- 
yond all belief. Dita, you must, indeed 
you must, write her the curtest, coldest 
of polite notes and tell her that we are 
entirely too busy to consider her.” 


“Very well. I'll humor you so far,” 
returned Perdita. “What is it?” turn- 
ing to a maid who entered with a vis- 
iting card. “Ah, Eugene! I asked 
him to come this morning. I particu- 
larly wanted to see him, and I don't 
want you present. There, don’t get that 
stony look of despair on your face, 
Maudie; think how good I have been 
all winter. Only seeing Eugene once 
in a blue moon and then in your com- 
pany.” , 

“But I want you to keep on being 
good,” pleaded Maud, “especially now.” 

“T am. gooder than you can possibly 
imagine,” laughed Dita, “but all the 
same, I do not wish you tagging about 
this morning.” She smiled teasingly at 
her puzzled business partner as she left 
the room. 

She went down to meet Eugene in 
the same room at the same hour she 
had talked with her husband the day 
before. 

But Eugene was not one to endure 
for one moment a situation dominated 
by the shadowy third person. No 
woman should gaze at him with the 
remembrance of yesterday in her eyes, 
the smile of wistful reminisggnce on 
her lips. An hour with him must be 
a dazzling and kaleidoscopic episode. 
He would hold it in his hand, and at 
the bidding of his will, the moments, 
like bits of colored glass, should revolve 
and melt and mingle—rainbow ara- 
besques on the background of Time. 

“Your. meditations, remembrances, 
and regrets for your oratory, my dear,” 
his challenging eyes seemed to say, “but 
with me you live, you laugh, you thrill 
responsive to the harp of life; the yes- 
terdays forgotten, the to-morrows un- 
born.” 

“Dita!” He caught her hands in his 
as she entered. His eyes were shining, 
his head thrown back. He was more 
vivid than the spring sunshine which 
fell through the open windows. 

“Eugene! You look as if you had 
just received some wonderful new com- 
mission.” 

“So I have, a commission to love 
vou. That is right, blush! Dita, why 
do you not always wear rose color? 
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But no, don’t listen to me. If it were 
blue or green, I would be making the 
same request. Dearest, my eyes drink 
in, drink up your loveliness. You nev- 
er, never were so beautiful as you are 
this morning.” 

“Eugene, you are mad, too foolish 
for anything. What is the matter with 
you?” 

“Mad doesn’t half express it. May 
I smoke?” He took her consent for 
granted, for he was already rolling cig- 
arettes in his deft, supple fingers. 
“Yes? No? I am delirious with joy. 
Hepworth is back, as of course you 
know. That can mean only one thing; 
every one says that just as soon as a 
divorce can be decently arranged, he 
and Alice Wilstead will be married. 
The verdict of the world is that he was 
so angry at your going into business 
that he flung off to the West. It was 
the most spectacular of your many ca- 
prices, and it proved the last straw for 
him. Blessed last straw!” lifting his 
eyes devoutly. “And then Alice Wil- 


stead cleverly appeared on the scene, 
and the consoling offices of friendship 
did the trick.” 

“Three months ago it was a pretty 


actress, according to gossip.” Her eyes 
were downcast, her tone expression- 
less. 

“Oh, that!” He blew rings of smoke 
lightly through the air and followed 
them with gay eyes. “That is a part 
of the game. That was making evi- 
dence for you.” He threw his cigarette 
through the window. ‘ “Dita, Dita, how 
can you sit there so cool and still? 
When I think that you are actually on 
the very eve of freedom, I become de- 
lirious with joy.” 

“So sure of the winning, Eugene?” 

“Dita!” His face clouded, there was 
a world of reproach in his voice. “That 
is a terrible trait in your character, that 
teasing desire of yours always to fling 
a little dash of cold water on one’s 
mounting enthusiasms.” 

“There is another dash coming,” she 
laughed. “I want my amulet, and I 
want it at once, to-day. I know,” an- 
ticipating his protestations, “that you 
returned it to me the afternoon Cress- 


well left for the West, and I would not 
see you to receive it in person. Then, 
my mind was so perturbed and occupied 
that I didn’t think of it again before 
you sailed; and since your return,” a 
little smile creeping about her mouth, 
“T haven’t thought about it either; but 
now that the matter has come up be- 
tween us, please see that I have it to- 
day, Eugene.” 

He had looked slightly annoyed 
while she was speaking, but now he 
bent toward her with his most charm- 
ing manner, his most winning smile. 
“You know my greatest weakness, 
Dita? I try to overcome it, really I 
do,” in laughing excuse, “but in spite 
of will or reason those superstitions of 
mine persist. Alas! They do!” He 
admitted it as a naughty little boy ad- 
mits a passion for stealing jam. “And 
I have tremendous faith in that old 
charm of yours.” 

He picked up another cigarette from 
his skillfully rolled little heap placed as 
orderly on the table beside him as if 
they were his paint brushes. 

“Ever since I have had it,” he went 
on, “the luck of the high gods has been 
mine. Prinzessin, contessin, and high 
altessin clamoring to have their por- 
traits painted. The critics amiable and 
almost intelligent, money pouring into 
my coffers and pouring out faster than 
it comes in—I wish there were such a 
thing as a money-tight purse—and best 
of all, ah, best of all, the love of my 
heart so near, so near.” His eyes held 
the warm glow which changed, irra- 
diated them. “The star of my life 
comes slipping, wavering through the 
spaces of the sky, and down the purple 
pathways of heaven to my arms.” He 
leaned forward quickly and almost en- 
folded her. 

“Eugene!” She stood haughty and 
tall before him. “You assume entirely 
too much. You have from the begin- 
ning. More, much more than I have 
ever given you any reason to assume. 
According to the tradition the amulet 
can only bring one luck when it is given 
with the heart’s love; and I never gave 
it to you, Eugene, never. You laugh- 
ingly filched it one day when I took it 
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off the chain about my neck, that you 
might look at it more closely. And you 
are so sure, so sure of me, when I am 
anything but sure of myself. I have 
never deceived you as to the state of 
my feelings. How would that have 
been possible when I am still so doubt- 
ful myself? Ah, those doubts!” 

“They are nothing, dearest, nothing. 
I shall brush them away as I brush cob- 
webs.” He put his hand upon her 
shoulders and stood gazing deeply into 
her eyes. 

“Ah!” She shook her head and at 
the same time stepped away from him, 
“T am no more sure that I love you 
than I was six months ago.” 

“Never any more sure?” his 
deep and rich as a low-toned bell. 

Her black eyelashes lay long on her 
cheek, where the crimson, the hue of 
a jacqueminot rose petal was spreading. 
“There are moments,” she admitted, 
“times when I am with you that I be- 
lieve that the magic word has been 
spoken and that my heart has blossomed 
in purple and red, that I truly love 
you; but”—she shook her head sigh- 
ingly—‘“the moment I am away from 
you, I know that that is not SQ, that 
you haven’t said the magic word yet, 
Gene.” 

“But I know it, that magic word,” 
he whispered, “and I shall wake you 
just as the prince did the sleeping beau- 
ty. Not with vord at all, dear, but 
with a I iss.” 

He bent forward, but she had slipped 
away from him. And before he knew 
it she had put almost the length of the 
room between them. 

_“You—yon must not talk so to me 
now, Gene.” The words were barely 
breathed. “And,” with a desperate 
clutch at a safe topic, “my amulet! I 
must have it by to-morrow morning.” 

There was a flash like fire in Gresh- 
am’s eyes. A quick scowling change 
darkened his whole face. He picked 
up the five or six beautifully rolled cig- 
arettes which yet remained of his neat 
and tossed them out of the win- 


voice 


heap 
dow. 

“FT see Ty he 
probably have Hepworth’s 


cried harshly. “You 
box of amu- 


lets in your keeping. You wish to re- 
turn it to him, and show him when you 
do so that your old charm is safe in its 
place. Oh, I can see the whole scene, 
He will courteously hand it to you and 
say: ‘Your property, I believe, my 
dear Perdita.’” I can hear his frigid, 
formal utterance. And you will accept 
it, with that grand, ancestral manner 
of yours, murmuring: ‘Thank you, yes; 
I regret that I cannot ask you to accept 
it as a small contribution to your col- 
lection, but that being out of the ques- 
tion on account of certain traditions 
which adhere to it, I feel that I must 
continue to hold it in my possession, 
Why not be honest, Dita, and tell him 
that you have given it to me?” 

“Eugene, you are impossible. You 
go entirely too far.” There was no 
mistaking the displeasure in her voice, 
and his immediate recognition that it 
was cold, not hot anger brought him 
to himself at once. 

“Flower of magnolia!” His voice 
fell to all those exquisite and heart- 
touching modulations of which he was 
master. “I was only teasing. Forgive 
me. You shall have your bit of glass 
early to-morrow morning. And until 
I see you again I shall dream only of 
the wonderful, beautiful years we shall 
have together. We shall wander about 
the world, here, there, and everywhere, 
and I shall paint the glory and color 
of the universe and you, always you, 
Perdita, the focus, the centre, the heart 


of all beauty.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Dita had barely finished her break- 
fast the next morning when the mes- 
sage was brought to her that a lady, 
who refused to give her name, but in- 
sisted on seeing her at once upon im- 
portant business, awaited her in the re- 
ception room. 

While Dita hesi 
bating whether or 
maid, who must have 
lure of gold to forget 
orders, and send back a peremptory 
request for the lady’s name and her 
business, or whether to yield to her 


7 


tated a moment, de- 
not to rebuke the 
yielded to the 
so readily her 
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natural and feminine curiosity and 
grant an interview to this visitor who 
appeared so desirous of maintaining an 
incognita, 

This brief hesitation proved a loss, 
however, to the waiting lady whose 
method of being announced showed 
that she hoped to take Perdita by sur- 
prise, for Maud Carmine entered at 
the moment and with some show of in- 
dignation in béth voice and expression 
informed Dita that Mrs. Wilstead was 
the person guilty of strategic entrance. 

“Such impertinence !” breathed Maud. 
“Scrawl a note in pencil, Dita, to the 
effect that it will be impossible for Mrs. 
Hepworth to see Mrs. Wilstead. That 
will show her that her ruse and her 
bribes have been quite unsuccessful.” 

In her ardor for Mrs. Wilstead’s dem- 
olition Maud had forgotten that the 
last thing Dita could endure was dic- 
tation. Now, no sooner had the words 
of admonition left her lips, than, to 
her chagrin, she saw Dita’s chin lifted, 
Dita’s nostrils quiver, Dita’s shoulders 
flung back ever so slightly. 

“I think I shall see her.” Mrs. 
Hepworth was on her feet, her voice 
cool, firm, pleasant, with just that lit- 
tle warning vibration which always 
meant danger. “You may tell Mrs. 
Wilstead that I will see her immedi- 
ately.” 

Her eyes scorched the maid, who 
hastened to obey, with the impression 
of an X ray having been turned on her 
immaculate white waist, and exposing 
with startling vividness the crisp, green 
bill hastily thrust within. 

“Come, Maudie.” Perdita touched 
her on the shoulder in passing. “Do 
not look so downcast. Why do you 
wish to deprive me of a little legitimate 
amusement ?” 

Maud, strong now in tardy wisdom, 
said nothing; and Perdita’s light, quick 
step might be heard a moment later, 
descending the stairs. 

Alice Wilstead turned hastily from 
her contemplation of the small green 
yard without the window. 

“My dear Perdita!” She came for- 
ward with Dita’s note of the day be- 
fore in her hand. “I just received this 


in the morning’s mail, and I lost no 
time in-getting here, I assure you, and 
making the attempt to see you by hook 
or crook. I know it’s outrageous of 
me, but I don’t understand, and I want 
to understand. Why is it, my dear, 
that you have refused to take me? 
Surely I’m not a hopeless case.” 

She smiled ingratiatingly, and Dita 
was bound to admit that never had 
she appeared more attractive. Her pi- 
quant face was radiant with happiness, 
the whole effect of her was of a sort 
of buoyant joyousness. 

Dita’s chin was just half an inch 
higher than when she had left Maud; 
her smile was sweet and cold and faint, 
as remote as if bestowed upon a pass- 
ing acquaintance in Mars, and she re- 
mained standing. 

Mrs. Wilstead’s mental recoil was 
but momentary. Her cause was good, 
her motives pure, her courage high. 
Above everything, she desired the bene- 
fits of Perdita Hepworth’s genius. They 
were on sale, to the high bidders, and 
she did not purpose to be excluded 
merely because it was to be supposed 
that she would espouse the cause of 
her old friend, Cresswell Hepworth, in 
the event of open differences between 
himself and his wife. 

“IT regret, Mrs. Wilstead”—Dita’s 
voice matched her smile—“that it will 
be quite impossible for us to take any 
one else now. The summer is almost 
upon us, you see.” 

Mrs. Wilstead should not be blamed 
for not seeing. April, as wind and sky 
portended, was about to burst, not inta 
tears, but into a snowstorm. Alice 
shivered in her furs. 

“Oh, but my dear child,” she begged, 
“do have some mercy on me! Here 
am I getting my trousseau. Oh, no 
wonder you start. I’ve always said 
that I never, never either would or 
could do anything so idiotic as to get 
married again, and yet here I am not 
only considering it, but actually com- 
mitted to a wedding day. And that is 
to be so appallingly soon. I tried and 
tried to put it off a little longer, but he 
is so impatient.” 

Dita’s mouth had frozen, and the 
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haughty and incredulous gaze which 
she cast for a brief, indignant moment 
upon Alice would have turned one less 
bubblingly gay into- a pillar of salt. 
This interview seemed incredible. She 
had always regarded Alice Wilstead as 
an especially well-bred woman, but this 
greed to attain an object at the sacri- 
fice of self-respect, even decency of 
feeling, and with no regard of the po- 
sition in which she would place .the 
woman with whom she pleaded, was to 
Dita shocking, insulting, unforgivable. 
While she waited the fraction of a sec- 
ond to command her voice, Alice spoke 
again, 

“But you seem angry.” She was ob- 
viously both hurt and _. bewildered. 
“What have I done? Surely, you will 
not fail me now at this most crucial 
moment of my life. Why, consider, [ 
am going to marry a man five years 
younger than myself.” 

Dita caught at a chair, and sat down; 
the room seemed to whirl about her, 
she pressed her hand to her brow. 

“Alice Wilstead,” she said, “what on 
earth do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say,” returned Alice, 
with a touch of acerbity. “I am going 
to be married. What do you mean?” 

“But to whom, to whom ?” cried Dita, 
all impatience. 

“To whom? Why, to Hayward Pres- 
ton, of course. One of my husband’s 
business associates in the West. Surely 


, 


you knew that. 

“T wish I had Maud by 
muttered Dita irrelevantly. 

It was twenty minutes later when 
Maud put her shocked and disgusted 
head within the door, 

“Dita,” coldly surveving the two en- 
thusiasts before her as they sat together 
in jocund amity, “Mrs. Hewston is out 
here in a state of great perturbation, 
Do you wish——” 

But she got no further, for Mrs. 
Hewston, in the superiority of her 
greater bulk, pushed Maud into the 
room before her and now stood, the 
picture of pink and white and plump 
tragedy, on the threshold. 

“Oh, Alice, I am glad to find you 
here,” she wailed, advancing farther 


” 


the throat, 


into the room, while Maud discreetly 
closed the door—not upon herself, oh, 
no, but behind both of them. “You are 
always such a support.” She sank into 
the chair Dita pushed toward her, 
“Tt’s Willoughby, of course.” 

She drew her handkerchief from | 
bag and mopped her eyes. 

“Perdita Hepworth”—she abandoned 
her spineless attitude and sat upright, 
speaking with vehemence—“I am more 
ashamed of being here than I can ever 
make you understand. But Willough- 
by!” There was resignation iw her 
uplifted eyes, acidity in the purse of Mer 
mouth. “He is the dearest, most 
able fellow in the. world.” She looked 
at her listeners suspiciously, but mect- 
ing no correction, permitted her irrita- 
tion a natural outlet. “But he is the 
most obstinate, stupid mule the Lord 
ever made,” 

“What is it now, dear?” 
sympathetically. 

“This, and it’s quite enough,” re- 
turned Mrs, Hewston bitterly. “Cress- 
well Hepworth, vour husband,” accus- 
ingly to Dita—‘and may heaven for- 
give him, for I never can!—dined with 
us last night, and just before he left, 
Willoughby got to asking him about 
his plans, and Cresswell was telling him 
that he was due in London before long, 
much will you 


sie all 1 Arlt? ees 
asked Willoughby, 


1 
1OV- 


asked Alice 


‘Dp 


But how 
New York? ( 
Cresswell said with : 

‘T can’t quitd say. 

of things to 1 

others a duel to fight.’ ” 

The women looked at each other in 
pale horror, Dita, herself ghastly, half 
rose from her chair. 

“I told Willoughby,” sobbed (Mrs 
Hewston, “that it was just one of 
Cresswell’s jokes. You know that odd, 
dry humor he sometimes shows, but,” 
despairingly, “you know Willoughby. 
He tore and snorted and raved and 
ranted all night long. would rather 
have a hippopotamus in my room, An 
he excoriated you, Perdita. Called | 
the most dreadful names, really. 
to Alice and Maud, confidentially an 
quite as if Dita were not present. “H 
said W’s lif rine 


longer 
a n61 
‘ r ittie 


’ 


al 
I 


that Cresswell’s life was 
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because of the caprices of an ungodly, 
wanton girl. Yes, Dita, I don’t blame 
you for being angry, but it was worse 
than that, too. You see, he’s got the 
idea firmly into his head that Cresswell 
is going to fight a duel with Eugene 
Gresham and e 

“For goodness’ sake, let us keep our 
common sense,” said Mrs. Wilstead, 
laying a detaining hand on Dita’s shoul- 
der, and noting that Mrs. Hepworth’s 
eyes were turned longingly toward the 
telephone. “You know perfectly well, 
Clara, you know, Maud, and you also, 
Dita, that Cresswell Hepworth does 
not for one moment contemplate any- 
thing so crazy. Nothing could induce 
him to put either himself or you, Dita, 
into such a position. Such a course 
would be entirely against his nature. 
He would regard it as farcical melo- 
drama, turn from it even in thought 
with infinite contempt and scorn. The 
idea of Willoughby cooking up such a 
thing! Just like him! Meddlesome 
idiot! Ah, I don’t care, Clara, you 
know he is one, I wish I had him 
here now.” 

“He’s out there in the motor,” wept 
his wife. “He was afraid I wouldn't 
come and tell Perdita unless he came 
with me. But, Alice, you shan’t speak 
of him so; he’s the best Ye 

“He’s still there,” interrupted Maud, 
who had gone to peer from the win- 
dow at Mrs. Hewston’s announcement 
that this watch dog of Dita’s morals 
‘vaited without, “with his head out of 
the window looking up at the house. 
And, oh, heavens!” falling back against 
the lintel. “Here is Eugene Gresham 
coming up the steps, and Mr. Hewston 
is glaring at him until his eyes are 
standing out of his head. He is purple 
in the face. Now he is speaking to the 
chauffeur. Why, they are off, gone 
like the wind.” : 

Mrs, Wilstead fell back limply in her 
chair. She seemed incapable of speech 
for a moment. 

“Clara,” she said at last, in awe- 
stricken’ tones, “he has gone to tell 
Cress that Eugene Gresham is here.” 

“Well, what of it?’ snapped Mrs. 
Hewston. “Cresswell will only laugh 


at him, and smooth him down. You 
know that.” 

“T hope so,”’ breathed Mrs. Wilstead. 
“He seems to amuse Cresswell. Fancy! 
But then,” more understandingly, “he 


doesn’t have to live with him.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Dita’s fears calmed by Mrs. Wil- 
stead’s essentially common-sense point 
of view, her confidence was further re- 
stored by Eugene’s evident ignorance 
of any plots and plans on Mr. Cresswell 
Hepworth’s part of bringing this tri- 
angular situation involving himself, his 
wife, and the other man, to a fiction- 
hallowed and moss-grown conclusion. 

It was therefore without particular 
apprehension, at any rate apprehensions 
of the kind nourished by Mr. Hews- 
ton, that she dressed for the dinner 
téte-a-téte with her husband. It was 
rather with a sense of mounting inter- 
est, even excitement. 

She wavered in her choice of a gown, 
scanning with hypercritical eye a dozen 
or more. White savored of a school- 
girl simplicity and disarmed her if she 
chose to be subtle. Blue was unbecom- 
ing; sufficient taboo. “Green’s forsaken 
and yellow’s forsworn,” she murmured 
ruefully. Black remained—thin, soft- 
falling gauze, distinguished, distinctive, 
exquisite in design and effect. Above 
its shadow rose her neck of cream, her 
hair was the dusk shadow of copper, 
her eyes were darkly brilliant. 

She hesitated at jewels. He had 
given her so many. Which would go 
best with her gown? Then she turned 
away from even the mental contempla- 
tion of them .with a feeling of distaste. 
She could not, even to please him, 
wear his jewels when he and she were 
almost strangers, when but the details 
of their final parting remained to be 
settled. ‘And yet would it not look a bit 
odd to appear without any ornaments 
whatever ? 

She considered the matter a moment, 
and then, smiling a little, she opened the 
box which Gresham had given into her 
hands that morning, and which lay 
upon her dressing table. 
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She turned over this old trinket in 
her hand, and gazed at it, forgetful of 
the passing time. How impressive Eu- 
gene had been when he had returned it 
to her! 

“T am only lending it to you, remem- 
ber that, for you will give it to me with 
your heart’s love, Dita, and soon.” 

She was roused from her reverie by 
the sound of a motor stopping without. 
Her maid waited to place a black and 
gold wrap about her shoulders. “One 
moment,” said Dita. Quickly she slipped 
the amulet on a thin, old-fashioned 
gold chain and fastened it about her 
throat. Then she went downstairs to 
greet her husband. 

Commonplaces of the mest conven- 
tional and banal order they talked. 
Nothing else on the drive to the res- 
taurant, nothing else on first taking 
their seats at the table on one side of 
the great garish room. There were 
many curious eyes upon them; necks 
craned; the incredulous whisper ran: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Cresswell Hepworth 
actually together! What does it mean?” 

The stereotyped babbling went on in- 
termittently, until dinner had been or- 
dered and the earlier courses come and 
gone, and then Dita suddenly awoke 
to the fact that her husband had taken 
the conversation into his own hands 
and was actually talking to her. Oh, 
of course, he had often talked to her 
before, arranged new amusements for 
her, discussed what jewels she would 
like, what plays she would care to see, 
what people interested her most, what 
journey she would enjoy. 

But now, she almost caught her 
breath at the surprise of it, he was 
talking to her as if.she were 
a man, or at least an intelligent human 
being and not just merely—a pretty 
woman. 

He was talking straight ahead, dis- 
cussing business matters, several inter- 
esting problems which had come up in 
his affairs during his recent Western 
sojourn. He did not pause to explain 
anything to her, quite took it for grant- 
ed that she would understand. He did 
not apparently stop to consider whether 
she was interested or amused, and that 


pleased her enormously. She began to 
ask questions, and he answered them 
fully, even pondering some of them 
carefully before replying. One he con- 
sidered for a moment or so and then 
said: “Do you know, I had not thought 
of that before; that puts a new phase 
upon ‘the whole situation.” Her strand 
of rubies had never given Dita such & 
glow of pride and pleasure. 

“Ah, why have you never talked to 
me like this before?” she asked naively. 
“Think of all the stupid dinners we’ve 
eaten together where you treated me 
like a tiresome little girl who had to 
be continually amused; and I was one, 
too, as tongue-tied and missish as any- 
thing because you took it for granted 
that I was.” 

“No one could accuse you of being 
either tongue-tied or missish to-night. 
You are quite matronly in that black 
gown.” 

“Oh, I love to hear about the big 
things that go on,” she said enthusias- 
tically if irrelevantly, “but men will 
never talk to me about them. All my 
life, whenever I’d try to really talk 
sense to a man, he’d say: ‘What won- 
derful eyes you have!’ showing that 
he hadn’t heard one word I’d been say- 
ing. They always seem to think that 
I expect them to tell me how lovely I 
am. It’s the curse of the pretty woman.” 

“Oh, well, console yourself,” he said 
carelessly. “There are prettier women 
in the world than you, lots of them!” 

“T—-I—suppose so.” Dita had rarely 
been so taken aback. She looked at 
him a moment like some insulted queen. 
His eyes, however, were discreetly 
downcast. “Oh, of course,” she said 
as quickly as she could recover her 
breath. “Of course.” Her laugh was 
forced’and rang hollowly. 

“Oh, yes, don’t let your beauty get 
on your nerves. The world is full of 
beautiful women. My new amulet—l 
told you that I had a new one, did } 
not ?—was given me by one of the most 
beautiful women I ever saw. I have 
her picture somewhere. ‘I must show it 
to you. We were in a motor accident 
in Santa Barbara. You probably saw 
something of it. My first thought when 
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I came to myself was horror lest her 
beauty might in some way ‘ave been 
marred. But fortunately she escaped 
without a scratch. I have known her 
from childhood. She is not only beau- 
tiful, but really gifted.” 

Mr. Cresswell Hepworth was en- 
tirely without design in his choice of 
topics. He had spoken of some of his 
great Western enterprises because his 
mind had been more or less occupied 
with them during the day, and had 
been so surprised and pleased that these 
subjects had gained his wife’s interest 
that he had continued the discussion of 
them. Again, in his seeming dispar- 
agement of her beauty, he had merely 
thought to console her for what she 
regarded as the constant belittling of 
her mental endowment, evidently a sore 
spot in her consciousness. 

Dita played with her fork for a mo- 
ment without answering his last remark, 
She had no right to feel either resent- 
ment or irritation—her sense of justice 
assured her of that—but she suffered a 
twinge of both emotions nevertheless. 

“Wallace Martin tells me that good 
old Hewston made an awful scene when 
those distorted pictures appeared. in 
the paper.” Hepworth laughed more 
heartily than usual, 

“Oh, do not mention that unspeaka- 
ble creature!” she cried petulantly. 
“Tell me of more interesting things.” 

“Dita,” he spoke to her more ear- 
nestly, more self-revealingly she felt 
than he had ever done before, “I am 
going to tell you something: When I 
went West last winter it was not alone 
because I was called thither by various 
business affairs, but because, after 
thinking the matter all over, I definitely 
decided that the only thing for me to 
do was to relieve you of my presence. 
I was convinced that, although you 
might not be fully conscious of it, still 
in the depths of your heart you really 
loved Gresham. I was also convinced 
that I loved you infinitely, and that it 
was quite beyond my power to interest 
you. But since my return I find my- 
self at sea. The moment I saw you I 
saw the difference in you, the change 
that made me revise my former crude, 


stupid estimates of you. I realized that 
you are thé sort of a woman who must 
have .an object, a purpose in life, an 
expression, in fact; that you set little 
store by the beauty others praise ex- 
travagantly because it has always been 
yours. You value it no more than the 
sun and wind. It is achievement that 
fascinates you, isn’t it?” 

“Ah, yes; but I had failed, you know, 
and I was afraid to try again. |] knew 
that you were doing big things, but you 
never would talk of them to me, and 
I thought that you considered me too 
stupid to understand them.” 

“Dita, how blindly we have misun- 
derstood each other. Is it too late?” 
He whispered the words as he put her 
wrap about her shoulders. His voice 
ardent, impassioned, as she had never 
heard it. 

She cast one astonished, almost 
frightened glance upon him. _ Then, as 
in a daze, a dream, walked down the 
room, never seeing the admiring eyes 
that everywhere met-her. She might 
have been in the desert as far as they 
were concerned. 

As the door of the motor closed on 
them, a panic of shyness seized her. 
“You, you spoke of your new amulet,” 
she said, snatching at a topic. “Have 
you it with you?” 

“Yes. But I do not know whether 
you can get a very good idea of it in 
these shifting lights.” 

He took the case from his pocket, 
and lifting out the ornament gave it 
into her hands. It was fashioned of 
half a dozen uncut diamonds in a set- 
ting of the most delicate and exquisite 
filigree. 

“Old Spanish, you see,” he said. 

“Beautiful!” she exclaimed, turning 
it over and looking at it more closely. 

But the attention she was bestowing 
upon it was a mere seeming. She was 
thinking, or, rather, attempting to 
think; but her heart was fluttering, 
her impulsive nature seemed to impel 
her to the action she meditated. 

“Cresswell”—she lifted a face white 
as a snowdrop to his—“will you make 
an exchange with me? Will you give 


me this amulet and take mine ?” 
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“Perdita!” he cried. “You do not 
” His voice broke. 

“Yes, I do,” she exclaimed. It is 
not a wild whim, a caprice on my part. 
I have been thinking about it all day, 
ever since this morning.” 

“This morning!” looking at her 
keenly, quickly. “Ah,” with a long 
breath, “it was this morning that 
Hewston drove poor Clara to your 
house to prevent the duel between 
Gresham and myself.” He laughed, but 
it was dreary mirth. “Hewston is a 
most imaginative fellow. I have a rail- 
way deal on which I spoke of to him as 
a duel. And so you were going to 
sacrifice yourself in order to make quite 
sure that I would spare Eugene. Oh, 
rest content, Perdita. He is quite safe 
from my poignard or pistol, Never 
fear.” 

It seemed to her that the satire in 
his voice bit into her soul. With a 
great gasp of relief she realized that 
the car had stopped before her door. 

“Oh, take your amulet,” she cried, 
“since you will not have mine!” She 
almost threw it at him, 

He thought that she was angry and 
sullen as she walked up the steps and 
into the house without a word to him 
and with the barest inclination of her 
head. In reality, she was striving hard 
o control her sobs. 


"HAPTER XIII 

The hour which Dita had set for her 
appointment with Cresswell Hepworth 
was twelve the next morning; conse- 
quently she was not only surprised but 
perturbed when Eugene’s name was 
brought to her a little after eleven. 

He looked haggard, she thought, as if 
he had not slept, but his eyes were 
brighter than usual. 

Good morning, 
he cried, coming 


Queen of the May,” 
forward to take both 
her hands in his as she came through 
the doorway. “Did you know, by the 
way, that this was May Day? Ah,” his 
eyes fastening themselves on the crystal 
amulet gleaming against her white 


frock, “you have it still, That was 


what disturbed mé and drove slumber 
from my eyelids during the long night. 
He is a strong man, a very able and 
masterful man, and he wants that amu- 
let and you, Di ta, and I feared—— 
Oh, you know how things appear in 
the dead of night, what monstrous and 
fantastic ideas come to one.” 

“You might have saved your fears 
and your fancies,” she answered, with 
a decisively ironical smile. “He does 
not want me. He would, I think, like 
the amulet. Nevertheless, he declined 
= 

“Then 
Really ?” 

“Yes,” the irony still in her voice. 
“You were a better prophet than you 
dreamed, Eugene; you predicted ex- 
actly what happened. I offered it to 
him and he declined.” Her voice fal- 
tered. 

“Naturally,” laughing. “What else 
could he do under the circumstances? 
Even he, with all a collector’s greed, 
would hardly care for a gift which is 
supposed to be invariably accompanied 
by the heart’s love of the donor. He 
knew, poor wretch, that‘all he was get- 
ting was the bit of glass, while the 
heart’s love was mine, forever and ever 
mine.” 

His voice sank to those musical ca- 
which always proved so en- 
ee ling to ) the e ear. And Dita, who 
1 red 1 » and beauty, and romatr 
mailed eo amil But dor i 
shadow, lav in her 
mouth. 

“No!” she cried. 
know, Eugene! When t 
you throw a elamour over me; 
lieve that I am just on the 
ing you, that any minute you will s: 
the word which will make me ful 
realize that I do; but as soon 
leave me, Eugene, the moment passes.’ 

“Tt is because you are perplex 
worried about this other m , that 
all, dearest. When that is settled a1 
you are free, then T will sweep away 
at once and forever alt these doubts in 
your mind, sweep ther away as if they 
were cobwebs.” 


“Will you? 


you offered it to him? 


dences 


am with you 
I be- 


eve of lov- 


ay 
' 
iV 
as you 


Perhap But she 
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shook her head, as if only half con- 
vinced. “Hush! What is that? I 
think it was the bell of the outer door. 
You must go at once, Eugene. Cress- 
well was to be here at twelve o’clock. 
It must be quite that now.” 

“And I have no desire to meet him.” 
He picked up his hat. “I will step 
through the little back room into the 
hall, and thence out. I dare say you 
and he have some final arrangements 
to make. Is that it, eh?” 

She nodded, but without looking at 
him. Her face had grown very pale, 
and the hand which she placed on the 
tall back of a chair to steady herself 
trembled a little, 

Her ears had not deceived her; it 
was Hepworth’s ring; and the echo of 
Eugene’s retreating footsteps had bare- 
ly died away before a maid drew the 
curtain and Hepworth crossed the 
threshold. 

If he, upon his arrival, had at once 
noticed a subtle but marked change in 


Perdita, she now was struck by an 
equally vital and informing alteration 


in him. He had always seemed to her 
before as one who leaned back in an 
automobile and merely dictated the di- 
rections the chauffeur was to take; but 
now he was the man who was driving 
his car himself, at unlawful speed, and 
keeping quite cool and collected dur- 
ing the performance. 

He took the chair opposite the one 
she had seated herself in, and she no- 
ticed a flicker of a smile across his 
face as his eye caught the amulet about 
her neck—a tender, humorous, sad lit- 
tle smile. 

“Yes, I am still wearing it,” she said, 
as if in answer to some question of 
his, “and I have had the box containing 
the others brought down here. It is 
there on that table in the corner.” She 
spoke with a bravado which only half 
concealed her embarrassment. 

He glanced toward it indifferently. 
“Then we will fasten the new talisman 
in the space left vacant by yours.” His 
swift, delightful smile came and went, 
transforming his face for the moment 
like a gleam of sunlight; but, although 
brilliant, it was sad, sad as all regret; 

5 


and Dita, seeing it, felt some wild, mo- 
mentary impulse to beseech forgive- 
ness, she could not tell exactly for what. 

The amulet, her old bit of crystal, 
was swinging at the end of a long 
chain, and, a little embarrassed, she 
lifted it in her hand and gazed at it 
mechanically, turning it this way and 
that, to catch the different reflections of 
light. 

“Did you know that we are law- 
breakers, you and I, Dita?” asked Hep- 
worth, with another smile. “Meeting 
to discuss the details of a properly ar- 
ranged divorce? Well, my dear, it will 
not rest particularly heavy on my con- 
science if it makes things easier for 
you in the least degree. Your lawyers 
will instruct you just what to do, but 
there is one matter which I wish to dis- 
cuss with you personally, and that is 
some settlements. Why, Dita,” break- 
ing off sharply and starting to his feet, 
“what is the matter? Are you ill?” 

Indeed he was justified in thinking 
so. She had grown white as snow. 
The color had left even her lips. 

“No.” She spoke with an effort, but 
she lifted her head, as if by main 
strength of will. “No.” And he was 
infinitely relieved to see a bit of color 
creep back into her mouth; but the eyes 
she courageously raised to his were 
dark with an emotion which he could 
only translate as fear or horror, he 
could not tell which. 

“Have I offended you, then?” he 
murmured. ‘‘Believe me——” 

“No, no,” she insisted so definitely 
that he was forced to believe her. “It 
was something quite different. Some- 
thing, something I just remembered.” 

She was manifestly so confused and 
disturbed that he did not press the 
point. It would have seemed both un- 
kind and unwise to do so; and then, 
although her eyes still retained that 
curiously shocked, almost horror- 
stricken expression, the color had re- 
turned to her cheek. 

“You were saying?” she began, her 
voice steady enough now. “Oh, yes, 
I remember, about the money.” Those 
deep vibrations of emotion thrilled her 
tones. “Well, I won't have it. Won't 
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touch it. I will not hear of settlements. 
I can make enough for my needs.” 

He lifted his eyes and looked at her 
quickly, and then the eyelids almost 
closed. Perdita was under very close 
observation, 

“Naturally I do not for a moment 
dispute that. It is a fact already 
proven; but it is my wish to remove 
the necessity from you. Your occupa- 
tion will then continue to be a source 
of amusement, of interest to you, but 
you will not feel that it is your sole 
dependence.” 

She shook her head with a sort of 
irrevocable gentleness with which he 
could not fail to be struck. 

“No,” she said, “it is really quite use- 
less to discuss the matter. Truly, Cress- 
well, I will not even consider it.” 

“But, Dita,” he began; then paused 
a moment, as if to make a choice of 
arguments, desirous of using at once 
the most potent, and evidently prepar- 
ing to undermine and break down the 
barriers of her decision if it took a 
month. 

She forestalled him, however, with a 
quick flank movement. She rose to her 
feet. 

“Cresswell,” she said, “I promised 
you last night that I would discuss this 
matter with you this morning, but now” 
—there was the least hesitation in her 
voice—“T am going to ask a favor. I 
dined with you last night. Will you 
dine with me to-night? Will you? 
There will be only Wallace Martin and 
Maud besides, and they are going on to 
a play, one of Wallace’s, and you and 
I will have the leisure of a long even- 
ing to discuss all the pros and cons of 
this question, your side and mine. Will 
you come?” 

She was looking at him so earnestly, 
there was something so strange in the 
depths of her dark eyes, he felt tempted 
on the moment to beg an explanation 
of this postponement. Then, as quick- 
ly, relinquished it. 

“I shall be delighted to come,” he 
said heartily. “And if to-night you are 
in no mood to talk over dry details, we 
will put it off again until a more con- 
venient season.” 


“No.” Her’ tone was positive. “I 
am quite sure that we will come to one 
decision or another this evening. 
Good-by.” 

When the curtain at the door had 
fallen behind him, Dita sat down again. 
She did not seem to be thinking, or 
mentally engaged in any way what- 
ever; on the contrary, she seemed to 
be waiting. Two or three minutes 
passed, five. Still she waited. Ah, a 
bitter smile hovered for one moment 
around her lips. Her whole tense fig- 
ure relaxed a little, as if the moment 
which she had so confidently expected 
had come. 

There was the sound of the shutting 
of the outer door in the small room to 
the left, then a halting step across the 
bare and polished floor—Eugene’s step. 
He paused a moment in the doorway 
leading into the larger room; but as 
Dita did not turn or give any sign 
whatever of having heard him, he 
came on. 

“Back again, you see,” he said. “I 
saw Hepworth leaving the house just 
as I came about the corner up here, so 
I knew the coast was clear. May I sit 
down ?” 

For the first time Dita looked at him. 
He was tinmistakably not of the same 
temper in which he had left her an 
hour before. The buoyancy and spring 
of him had vanished. His eyes were 
clouded, his mouth depressed, certain 
lines on his brow and about his mouth 
stood out more markedly than usual. 
In fact, he seemed to have halted mid- 
way in some mood between dismay and 
anger. And as Dita observed this, 
there again played about her mouth for 
one instant that same sad, bitter, se- 
cretive smile. 

She had leaned back in her chair, as 
if prepared to remain some time, but 
she made no effort whatever to carry 
on a conversation or even to embark 
on one, 

The frown deepened on Eugene’s 
brow. This attitude on her part was 
evidently irritating to him. 

“Everything settled, Dita, and satis- 
factorily ?” 

“What do you mean by satisfac- 
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torily ?” she asked, letting a moment or 
two lapse between his question and her 
answer. 

“T mean everything arranged in your 
favor,” he replied, with a short laugh. 
“He is rather sure to do that, you 
know. He likes to do things with the 
grand air.” 

“Oh, no, Eugene, it is you who like 
to affect the grand air. With him it is 
natural.” 

He looked up at her quickly. “It 
sounds, it sounds,” he said, “as if you 
might possibly be on the verge of a 
sirocco. Don’t, Dita, I implore you. I 
am off the key myself.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

He lifted his shoulders. 
I do not know.” 

“I refused any alimony, Eugene,” she 
said abruptly. 

“What! Oh, Dita, you must not! 
Why, it is the height of folly! My 
dear child, it is quixotic to the verge of 
idiocy.” All his moodiness had van- 
ished. He was arguing her case fer- 
vently enough now. “You have had 
your head turned by the success you 
and Maud have enjoyed in this ven- 
ture this winter, but that is purely 
ephemeral. You were a fad, a novelty. 
How long do such things last in New 
York? And here is Hepworth willing 
and anxious to endow you with houses 
and lands. Dita”’—and never had she 
heard him plead his love with such 
fervor—‘“Dita, you must not rum your 
whole life by a blind whim. You must 
listen to advice. You must be guided 
by your friends in this matter. 

“It is true, of course,” he continued, 
“that I make a very large income, but 
I lay nothing by. It is impossible. I 
must keep up an appearance—the 
painter prince, and all that sort of 
thing. It is expected of me. It is a 
part of my stock in trade.” 

“Then you consider, Gene’—her 
voice was calmly, reassuringly reason- 
able now—“you consider that to fully 
enjoy life we must both possess more 
than an ordinarily large income ?” 

“Dearest Dita”—he bent - forward 
with his tenderest, most ingratiating 


“Ah, that 


smile—“do not for one moment mistake 
me. I think, I know we could be happy 
without a centime between us; but, 
viewing life as it is lived, and consid- 
ering your tastes and my tastes, the 
mode of existence to which we have 
accustomed ourselves and all that, I 
think we, like most other people, would 
do well to avoid the perilous experi- 
ment of comparative poverty. Whether 
we wish to believe it or not, to really 
invest life with romance, and interest, 
and charm requires more than mere im-- 
agination, of which you and I possess 
an abundant store, Dita. It also re- 
quires money.” 

“It would require a great deal more 
than that for me, Eugene.” She rose 
to her feet now and stood looking at 
him as if from mountain heights, so re- 
mote and distant she seemed. “You 
remember the old legend of my amu- 
let.” She lifted it and swung it to and 
fro as she talked. “That sooner or 
later it would force the one who pos- 
sessed it to reveal himself in his true 
character? Well, it has proved its an-, 
cient claim. You apparently possessed 
it long enough for it to force you to 
reveal your true self, or perhaps that 
was inevitable under any  circum- 
stances.” 

“What do you mean, Dita?’ He, 
too, had sprung to his feet, and stood 
facing her, both fear and chagrin in 
his eves, 

“This!” She flung out her hand 
with the amulet in it. ‘While I sat 
here talking to Cresswell, I was turn- 
ing this square bit of crystal this way 
and that, watching it catch the light. 
Suddenly as I held it between my 
thumb and forefinger, I saw you; it re- 
flected you quite clearly. You thrust 
your head a little forward from the 
door, down there,” indicating by a ges- 
ture the door at the lower end of the 
room, “anxious to hear the better what 
Cresswell was saying and quite sure 
from the position of our chairs that we 
could not see you. Then I sent him 
away and waited. I knew, I knew in- 
stinctively that you would do just as 
you did, Eugene, and—so I waited. I 
knew that I should hear that outer door 
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close, that I should hear you walk 
across the floor—I knew it!” 

The moments pulsed like heart beats 
between them. 

“T shall not deny it,” he said at last; 
“but, Dita, Dita, I did it for you. I 
felt that you would follow some quix- 
otic course, which you would regret for 
a lifetime. I know so well your mad, 
impulsive recklessness. Oh, Dita!” 
He stretched out his arms to her. 

There was no responsive movement 
on her part. She stood mute, immova- 
ble, eyes downcast, as if she could not 
bear to look upon his humiliation. 

The long chain had slipped through 
her fingers, and the amulet swung at 
the end of it, to and fro between her- 
self and him, like the pendulum of an 
inflexible fate, 

“Dita”—his voice was irresistibly ap- 
pealing—‘“you will not thrust me thus 
out of your heart! Oh, not for this!” 

“You never had a place in my heart, 
Eugene; I know that now.” 

She swept across the floor, but as 
she put up her hand to pull aside the 
curtain before the door, she paused. 

“T—I’m sorry, Eugene,” she faltered, 
and by an effort of will lifted her eyes 
to him at last. 

But they fell neither on the shamed 
nor the conquered. His head was 
thrown back, his eyes met hers. He 
was smiling, and his smile held un- 
fathomable things. It spoke of a spirit 
eternally young and yet which had felt 
the weary weight of all dead and 
crumbling centuries. It was sad, dis- 
illusioned, yet eagerly joyous. It had 
tasted all things and found them van- 
ity, yet pursued an unending quest with 
infinite zest. 

“Dear Dita,” he murmured, “never 
doubt that I loved you, love you still, 
but as the artist loves, not the plodder. 
You or any woman can only be to him 
the ‘shadow of the idol of his thought,’ 
the mere symbol of beauty; but what 
he really loves, Dita, is beauty’s self.” 

He spoke now with a sincerity almost 
stern. “You or all the world may think 
me false.” His head lifted lightly. “It 
is nothing to me. To the one thing I 
know as truth I am eternally true. I 


really, fundamentally do not care that” 
—he snapped his fingers—‘“for the rest 
of the show. I have always the dream, 
and before me lies the great achieve- 
ment. So out of your house, out of 
your life, out of your heart I go.” 

He came near her as he spoke, his 
voice was like music. Before she knew 
it, his arms were about her and he 
was kissing her hair, where the copper 
shadows rippled into gold above her 
temple. 

“Beautiful and 
Good-by.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Perdita committed an unpardonable 
social sin that evening. She, the host- 
ess, was late in her own house. In fact, 
she had sent down word that they were 
to begin dinner without her. 

When the three of them—Maud, 
Wallace Martin, and Hepworth—had 
begun their soup, and still she had not 
appeared, Maud inclined to the belief 
that Dita had an inspiration and was 
consequently engrossed; Martin in- 
sisted that it was a dazzling toilet; and 
Hepworth took no part in the argu- 
ment, but looked a little graver and ap- 
peared a little quieter than usual. 

When Dita finally entered the dining 
room, she unwittingly quashed Wal- 
lace’s argument by the extreme sim- 
plicity of her white gown, and also dis- 
posed of Maud’s surmise by pleading 
the conventional headache; and _ that 
threadbare social fiction was for once 
upheld and substantiated. Dita’s ap- 
pearance fully bore it out. Her face 
was pale, her eyes heavy, her manner 
so listless that the other three in mercy 
forbore to draw her into the conversa- 
tion, but kept up a flow of badinage 
and laughing talk quite independent of 
her. And, in spite of her efforts to 
smile and interject an occasional word, 
no one present could doubt that the oc- 
casion was more or less of an ordeal 
to her. 

The theatre hour is, however, a fixed 
and definite one, and as Wallace was 
anxious that Maud should not miss the 
first act the time spent at the table was 
mercifully brief. 


still loved Perdita! 
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But scarcely had the hall door closed 
behind them when Hepworth turned to 
Dita inquiringly. “Would you not very 
much prefer that I left you?” he asked. 
“T can see that you are not well, and 
we can discuss anything that remains to 
be talked over at any other time.” 

“No.” She shook her head. “I am 
quite well. I have not even the head- 
ache I claimed, and I must, indeed I 
must, talk to you to-night.” 

“But if our conversation this morn- 
ing so upset and unnerved you,” he 
urged, “would it not be wise to defer 
this ?” 

“Our conversation didn’t,” she re- 
plied, with emphasis. “It was another 
conversation. Cresswell, will you an- 
swer me a question or two?” 

“Anything you wish to know,” he 
replied. 

She got up, and after a fashion she 
sometimes showed, perhaps uncon- 
sciously copied from him, began to 
walk restlessly up and down, occasion- 


ally stopping to pick up and examine 
some ornament quite asif she had 
never happened to notice it before. 
She had taken up a small jade vase 
from the mantelpiece and was now be- 
stowing upon it what appeared to be 


an exhausting observation. In reality 
she was hardly conscious that she held 
it in her hand. 

“Cresswell, why did you marry me?” 

He started ever so slightly, and then 
answered unhesitatingly: “Because I 
loved you, Dita.” 

A little spasm of some emotion he 
could not fathom passed over her face. 
“It was not because you wished to see 
how the flower blooming in a tin can 
in a tenement window would bloom in a 
wonderful lacquered vase in a marble 
court? It was not from curiosity or 
pity, Cresswell ?” 

“Tt was love, Dita.” 

Again that wave of emotion over her 
face, and then she looked about her 
with sad, tear-wet eyes and a trembling 
mouth, 

“And my caprices, my stupidity, my 
inadequacy soon destroyed that?” 

“Never,” he repeated. “Believe that. 


I was no gardener trying experiments. 
It was the flower I loved, Dita, the 
flower whose happiness I longed for, 
whose happiness [ still long for. You 
do not need my love, do not care for 
it; why should you? But give me the 
happiness of still being able to insure 
for you the marble courts and the lac- 
quered vases.” 

The little jade cup dropped from her 
fingers and fell unheeded to the rug at 
her feet. The tears were pouring now 
down her white face. She made no 
effort either to conceal or stanch them. 

“Ah, blind and wasteful creature 
that I am!” she cried. ‘‘Why, why 
should you have chosen to love me?” 

She stepped toward him, and with 
both hands unwound the slender old- 
fashioned gold chain from her throat. 
She lifted her face, quivering, broken 
with feeling, and still streaming with 
tears, to his, She held out the amulet 
toward him. 

“Cresswell,” poignantly, “will you 
take this now, my old talisman, with 
my heart’s love?” 

He made one quick movement, as 
if to take her in his arms and hold her 
close, close to his heart forever. His 
face was irradiated, his cold eyes 
glowed with a warmth and fire that 
more mercurial and mutable natures 
can never know. 

Then the light went out of his eves 
and face. It did not fade, it was as 
if it were extinguished by some strong 
effort of will. His arms fell by his 
side. 

“My dear, my dear!” His voice 
trembled. “How like your sweet, gen- 
erous, prodigal nature! I see it all 
now, the reason for your pallor and 
heavy eyes. You have spent the day, 
since I left you this morning, in ac- 
cusing and denouncing yourself until 
you have reached the frame of mind 
where you can only appease your of- 
fended and tyrannical conscience by 
some act of high sacrifice. And do 
you think I would accept it, poor, he- 
roic, overwrought Dita? All day”"— 
that swift, flashing, heart-breaking 
smile of his gleamed a moment—‘you 
have been convicting yourself of in- 
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gratitude, merely because I was offer- 
ing you some of my money with the 
entirely selfish motive of securing my 
own happiness.” 

“You are wrong, wrong!” she cried 
vehemently, passionately. “What can 
I do to convince you? Oh, of course, 
you think that I am a creature of 
moods, you have every reason to think 
so; but what can I do, what can I say 
to convince you that I am not speaking 
from one of them now?” 

“Say nothing, dearest,” he mur- 
mured deeply, soothingly, “say no 
more. I shall always remember the 
sweetness of this moment.” 

“But I will not have it so!” she cried. 
“You must, you must listen to me. 
You think that I love Eugene, that I 
have always loved Eugene. And I did 
not know, I did not know what love 
was. Eugene is charming and famous, 
and there was a sympathy between us, 
on one side of our natures. We have 
It is a passion 
with us. It spells music and poetry 
and all sorts of untranslatable things. 
It is something instinctive with us, 
something we were born with, and we 
see shades and harmonies and values 
that other people do not. But this ab- 
solute understanding between us was 
only on one side of our natures; and 
yet sometimes it was so, so encompass- 
ing that I thought it embraced them all. 
So I did not know my own mind. I 
was puzzled, confused, always in doubt. 
And then, when I began really to—to 
flirt with Eugene, or so people con- 
strued it, it was when I was beginning 
to be bored with my marble court and 
my lacquered vase. I got so bored with 
being amused, just amused all the 
time.” 

“Ah, that was where I made my 
great, my unforgivable mistake,” he in- 
terrupted. 


the same love of color. 


“Yes, you made a mistake in not let- 
ting me know you as you really are,” 
she conceded, “but then with all the 
boredom I had that sense of futility, of 
failure behind me. Failure behind and 
nothing to look forward to but an end- 
less succession of marble courts. No 
beautiful, dazzling unexpected. Just 
the same thing over and over and over. 
And then you went away, and for a 
time I was frightened and forlorn, so 
Maud and I started our venture. Ah!” 
She clasped her hands together, the 
amulet dangling on its chain. “I have 
told you what work and success meant 
to me. You understand that; but grad- 
ually, as I got used to it, I began to 
see that it wasn’t enough. No!” She 
shook her head sadly. “It wasn’t 
enough—there must be love. But I 
had got the idea into my head that it 
was Eugene who would speak the 
magic word, that magic word that I 
believed in and waited for. Yet all, all 
the time, from the moment you left me, 
you were in my thoughts. You see,” 
with a faint smile, “I understood Eu- 
gene, but you were the unsolvable 
problem. I was always thinking about 
you, trying to understand you, and last 
night”—her face glowed with a lovely 
light—“when you talked to me of the 
big wonderful things, when you made 
me feel that I was an intelligent human 
being and not merely a lovely woman, 
why, my whole heart went out to you, 
and I knew it was you, you alone that 
I loved. It is not the man who can 
conquer a city, many cities, with his 
grace and charm and genius—not he 
who can win my poor heart, but the 
man who can conquer his own spirit. 
Ah, Cresswell’—she held out the amu- 
let again to him—‘“will you not take 
this now ?” 

“Perdita!” he cried, and held her 
close, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


bat was Sedgewick’s pol- 
icy to belittle himself to 
Miss Carnahan, confi- 
dent that she felt she 
knew him well enough 
to resent the all but 
heroic self-abasement. 
” he said to her lightly, 
after he had. PP nat with her emotions 
for half an hour or more, “you 
shouldn’t love me—you really should 
not. I’m scandalously heartless, and 
you are nothing but heart. We'd make 
a sorry combination. You’d find me 
out in a little while, and—well, I shud- 
der to think of what you'd think.” He 
lighted his fifth cigarette, and smiled 
his most alluring smile. 

Sie laughed in ruthless response to 
his mood. “You would find me out, 
too, at the same time. I don’t believe 
I'll ever get over being a fool—about 
you.” She added the last words with 
a soft break in her voice that moved 
him in spite of his arrant conceited- 
ness. 

“That’s just it, dear, 
quaint despair. 


” he said, with 
“That’s just what peo- 
ple would be calling you if you mar- 
ried me.” 
“Nonsense!” she cried, 
the mere thought of it. 
“But I love you—I do love you!” he 


resentful at 


burst forth intensely. That was 
enough. No one could say it as he did; 
no one could have so thrilled her with 
those oft-repeated words. She was 
young, but she was not without experi- 


ence. Other youths had told her as 
much as he; but, ah, there was such a 
difference! She had not yet got be- 
yond the stage when she must catch her 
breath and tremble every time he ut- 
tered the magic cry. 

After many minutes, she drew away, 
faint with exaltation, yet possessed of 
an ever-recurring sense of guilt and 
apprehension. In all the weeks of their 
fervid love-making, she had never been 
quite free from this strange feeling of 
restraint; it always came, with subtle 
insistence, at the very instant when she 
felt herself being carried completely 
away by his impelling ardor. She did 
not know it, then; but it was the real 
woman revolting against the thing that 
was not real. Something within her 
reasoned, and she was shamed without 
knowing why. If it had been the true, 
undying love that spent itself in these 
manifestations, her timid womanhood 
would not have shrunk back into itself 
at such moments as these. This was 
but the passing of a restless young 
dream, in which she was half awake all 
the time. 

Sedgewick Blynn had uttered the 
same words to other girls in the same 
fervent way. But he was always able 
to convince himself that he meant 
them. 

“Sedgewick, dear, I wonder”—she 
hesitated, a perplexed look in her dark 
eyes—“I wonder if you really love me 
better than all else in the world.” There 
was a pleading, uncertain quaver in her 
voice. 


He looked properly aggrieved. ‘Bes- 


The opening « ch apters of this story will be found in AINSLEE’s Magazine for February, 1910. 
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sie, darling, why do you say that? Do 
you—can you doubt me? Good Hea- 
ven! I’m—I’m mad about you. I 
know I’m not worthy of your love, 
dearest ; but—— Oh, you must believe 
that I’d give my whole life to posse-s 
and cherish it.” 

She looked at him steadily, the 
strange doubt still lingering in her 
mind. “Oh, I do hope you have never 
said that to any other girl,” she whis- 
pered. 

“To—any—other—girl!” he ejaculat- 
ed, in fine horror. “My soul, what do 
you think I am?” 

She dissolved. “Don’t—please don't 
be angry, Sedgewick. I’m so—yes, I 
am so jealous. I can’t bear the thought 
of—of re 

“Of what, dearest ?” he asked, patting 
her hand consolingly. 

“Well, that you may be interested in 
Beatrice Gray. Now, don’t laugh at 
me. I can’t help it. Every one says 
you are devoted to her. They come to 
me with it just because they want to 
say something hateful. I know you 
like her. But I—I hate her!” 

“Dear me!” he scoffed gently. “You 
almost convince me that Beatrice is 
really interested in me. She is pretty, 
you'll admit.” 

“Don’t be mean! You’re just saying 
that to irritate me. You can be so hate- 
ful, Sedgewick!” 

He realized more than ever how 
young she was. “Dear little girl, you'll 
be very unhappy, and you'll grow old 
and get wrinkles before your time if 
you let jealousy get hold of you. It’s 
an awful trouble. Girls get green all 
over, and x 

“They don’t! They get blue all over. 
Tell me, right now, Sedgewick Blynn, 
are you ever going to have anything 
more to do with Beatrice Gray? I 
must know.” She resisted his attempt 
to take her in his arms. “You've just 
got to choose between us!” 

He turned very serious. “You hurt 
me more than you can possibly know,” 
he said. “I have told you I love only 
you. You doubt me. I can’t do any 
more than repeat that I love you. If 
you really care for me, you will not 


doubt that love. You will not take it 
out on poor Beatrice Gray, who is noth- 
ing to me—she’s a good friend, and a 
good sort—and you don’t mean what 
you say about her. When I tell you 
that I love you better than my life, 
that ought to prove to you that I have 
chosen, if such a thing as choosing is 
necessary.” 

“Forgive me, dearest. 
little beast of a cat.” 

“Don’t cry, darling. There, now! 
We'll .orget what’s happened. It’s bet- 
ter to quarrel before we’re married than 
afte:.” For a long time, they were si- 
lent. He was turning something over 
in his active brain. “I wonder what 
your father will say when I ask him 
for you.” 

“He'll do anything I wish,” she said 
confidently. She always had had every- 
thing she wanted; so, why not a hus- 
band of her own choosing? 

“But you are so young.” 

“Not so young as I was, last fall, 
when I came out,” she said wisely. 
“Dear me, I'll never forget how sleepy 
I used to be when I went to the the- 
atre, or when people called and stayed 
after my old bedtime! But now I can 
stay up all night. I never want to 
sleep, except at breakfast time. But, 
papa will understand.” 

“T’m not so sure of that.” 

“Besides, I don’t want to be married 
for a couple of years,” she went on se 
renely. “I must have at least two sea- 
sons as Miss Carnahan. So, you see, 
we won't have to say anything to father 
just yet.” 

He looked at her with a curious chill 
in his heart. To himself he said: “You 
little wretch! If I give you two years, 
you'll have forgotten me completely. I 
know girls too well.” Aloud, he said: 
“I don’t like the idea of keeping it a 
secret. I’m honest, and I don’t think 
it’s right to do anything in the dark. 
Your father must be told, if it’s to be a 
real engagement.” 

She looked thoughtful for a moment, 
and then said, quite frankly: “But it 
wouldn’t be wise, Sedgewick. Papa 
likes you; but he—well, he isn’t quite 
satisfied with your business prospects. 


I’m a cat—a 
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Don’t scowl so! He’ll think differently, 
I know. I know you'll succeed, and 
you'll be a great man. You can’t help 
it. But these old men can’t understand 
that it takes time. They are so foolish 
about it. Papa’s one of them, and he’s 
—he’s rather set in his ways. Don’t 
you think it would be wise to wait a— 
just a little while? It might spoil ev- 
erything to ask him now.” 

Sedgewick felt something come into 
his throat and stick. He knew that 
James Carnahan was not the man to 
allow his daughter to throw herself 
away; and he knew, even better than 
she, that it would be suicidal to speak 
to him at all. He realized that he had 
but one chance to win her for his wife. 
He would have to induce her to consent 
to an elopement before the glamour 
wore off of the adventure. 

“Of course, dear one, it is for you to 
say. I can’t do anything without your 
consent. I don’t like it, understand. I 


want you, now—as soon as possible. I 
don’t want to wait, and I don’t want to 


hold you to a secret pledge. I—lI shall 
tell my mother, of course. You see, 
I’m used to going to her with every- 
thing. That’s why I wanted to speak 
to your father at once, I suppose. Am 
I too old-fashioned and silly ?” 

“You’re the dearest thing in the 
world! How proud your mother must 
be of you!” 

Half an hour later, she found herself 
unable to resist the impulse to dig into 
his friendship for Mrs. Fielding, and 
Mrs. Thorpe, and, last of all, Mrs. 
Johnny Gordan. He pooh-poohed all 
that she charged in her semi-playful 
Way. 

“But Mrs. Johnny Gordan! She is so 
pretty and so wonderfully clever. I 
am really afraid of her. And you are 
such a great friend of her brother, 
Gecrge Bennington. You must see a 
great deal of her,” 

“I haven’t seen her in weeks, my 
dear; so, there! We're friends on 
George’s account. Now, are you done 
with teasing me?” 

The telephone bell rang at that in- 
stant. There was a wall phone in the 
hallway just inside the balcony door, 


The girl flew to it with the briefest, 
most incontinent apology. Where he 
sat, he could distinctly hear her part of 
the conversation. It was not long be- 
fore the identity of the far-away talker 
was revealed to him. He felt himself 
grow red and white by turns; a bleak 
smile of  self-commiseration  flitted 
across his face, and then his mind began 
to work rapidly in the effort to build up 
a defense. 

The person at the other end of the 
wire was George Pennington’s sister, 
Mrs. Johnny Gordan. 

One sentence, uttered by Miss Car- 
nahan, in a rather flustered treble, was 
sufficient to destroy all hope of tran- 
quillity for him. Under his breath, he 
said: “That damned little cat!” He 
did not refer to Miss Carnahan. 

The girl was saying: “It’s awfully 
sweet of you, Mrs. Gordan; but, really, 
it’s too late. I should so like to come 
over for the supper. You're too dear 
for anything. I'll tell Mr. Blynn that 
you wanted him, too. Perhaps he’d like 
to come over, anyway. No, his mother 
is very much better. I think he’s stay- 
ing at the club to-night.” She called 
out to Sedgewick: “Aren’t you, Mr. 
Blynn ?” 

“Who is it?” asked Mr. Blynn, af- 
fecting a splendid ignorance. 

“He says he’s awfully sorry,” she 
said into the transmitter, fibbing blithe- 
ly. “He’s going out to his mother’s 
when he leaves here.” 

Sedgewick felt more uncomfortable 
than before. There was a spitefulness 
in her voice that he did not like. 

“Is it Mrs. Gordan? Tell her that 
I promised my mother that I'd . 

But she was chattering on glibly: 
“Yes, he’s very devoted to her. You 
saw him at luncheon? Oh! Yes, he 
does play rather a good game. I see. 
Yes, I think he did say that he’d dined 
at your house last night. Well, good 
night. So sorry I can’t come over. 
I'll tell him.” 

She hung up the receiver, and re- 
turned to the balcony. 

“T wish she’d let me alone,” he blurt- 
ed out irascibly, suddenly deciding on a 
mode of action. “She’s nice and all 
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that; but, hang it all, a fellow gets tired 
of being dragged into all sorts of things 
at her house, just because Johnny’s got 
to have some one to play bridge with 
him all the time.” 

The girl looked at him quietly for a 
moment, a cool smile on her lips. “Don’t 
you want to go over there, now? It’s 
only ten o’clock.” 

“No; of course not,” 
“T’m where I want to be. She pursues 
me like a hawk. It’s awful! If it were 
not for George Pennington, I'd tell 
her plainly that I don’t want to be both- 
ered by ag 

“Listen, Sedgewick; are you having 
an—an affair with her?” 

“Lord, no! You can’t call it that. 
That’s putting it too strongly. She’s 
devoted to her husband——”’ 

“T know. But that doesn’t prevent 
you from being devoted to her.” 

“Don’t be silly, dear. She’s all right. 
She’s always rushing some fellow, don’t 
you know; but it’s perfectly harmless.” 

“You were there last night.” 

“For a few minutes. I'd forgotten 
it. George and I stopped in on our 
way down from the Country Club.” 

“She said she hadn’t seen her brother 
in a week.” 

“Pooh! 
easily. 

“You'd better go over to her place,” 
she insisted stubbornly. “You'll have 
a much better time there than here. 
Besides, I’m going to bed before long.” 

“If you mean that you want me to 
leave, I'll go, Bessie,” he said stiffly, 
arising from his chair. “But I shall 
not go over to Mrs. Gordan’s. I’m not 
going to be dragged around by her any 
more, let me tell you that. I’m sick 
of her—plain sick. Good night!” 

She detained him with a quick ges- 
ture. “Are you angry? I was hateful. 
Don’t go—please! I know she’s been 
running after you abominably, and 
you've tried to keep me from finding it 
out. After all, it was the manly thing 
to do. Sit down, dear. I didn’t mean 
to be so horrid.’ 

He sat down, triumphant. After he 
had left, at midnight, she went to bed, 
to lie awake and wonder, for hours, if 


he exploded. 


She’s dreaming,” he said 


anything in the world could be more 
delicious than his pretty picture of an 
elopement. Of course, she knew that 
he was jesting; but, oh, how dear it 
would be if they could only dare to at- 
tempt it all in “real earnest!” 

To himself, he was arguing: “I’ve 
got to do it pretty soon, or it will all 
go up in smoke. The old man wouldn’t 
pick me as a son-in-law—not in a thou- 
sand years. It’s up to me to pick him 
as a father-in-law; but I’ve got to do it 
when he isn’t expecting it. By Jove, I 
believe she’ll do it, too!” Again he re- 
flected: “I'll have to call that woman 
down, good and hard. She called up 
the house, just to find out if I was 
there. She’s a damned cat! I wouldn't 
have believed it, either.” 

It was quite late when he dropped 
from a street car and turned into the 
street where George Pennington lived. 
He was going up to sleep in his rooms. 
The little side street was very dark and 
entirely deserted, except for a man who 
walked in the same direction, half a 
block ahead. Suddenly, Blynn’s atten- 
tion was attracted by something that 
caused him to stare hard down the 
street. 

The figure ahead had been joined by 
several men, shadowy forms that 
seemed to come up out of the sidewalk 
and blend into one solid mass at the 
mouth of the alley. There was some- 
thing so sinister about it all that he in- 
stinctively felt the clutch of tragedy at 
his throat. An instant later, he was 
clearly cognizant of the fact that he was 
actually witnessing the thing he had 
read about and dreaded for years—a 
hold-up! 

His fellow nightfarer was _ being 
robbed within a block of the brilliant 
boulevard—almost under the eaves of 
the big hotels and clubs that lined the 
way beyond. There was no mistaking 
the situation; it was all very clear to 
him. He heard the sound of a blow; 
then a stifled groan came to his ears. 

Sedgewick Blynn was a moral, but 
not a physical, coward. He was strong, 
and he was full of the spirit that makes 
heroes of untried men. It was enough 
for him that a defenseless man was be- 
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ing beset by vicious cowards, armed 
and prepared for the encounter. A 
thrill of wild exhilaration shot through 
him. With a shout of encouragement, 
he dashed forward, and, almost before 
the assailants were aware of his pres- 
ence in the street, he was upon them. 

A man, the victim, was standing with 
his back to the wall, his hands uplifted. 
Even in his excitement, Blynn could see 
that his long frame tottered, and some- 
thing told him that blood was stream- 
ing down his face. 

One of the three assailants turned, 
and fired pointblank at the newcomer. 
Blynn afterward avowed, and with 
truth, that he heard the bullet as it 
whizzed past his head. His heavy 
walking stick swung squarely upon the 
fellow’s head, and he went down with 
agroan, Still shouting for help, Sedge- 
wick hurled himself upon the nearest 
ruffian, striking wildly with his fists. 
The third man darted up the alley, and, 
a second later, fired recklessly toward 


the struggling group, for their victim 
had joined Blynn in the attack. The 
man with whom they engaged had no 


time to draw his revolver from the 
pocket to which it had been restored 
while he searched the person of their 
prey. He fought fiercely, and gave as 
good as he received. 

The rush of footsteps down the street 
came to their ears. Blynn, taking a 
savage blow in the face, clinched with 
the desperado, clasping his arms about 
him in such a way as to frustrate his 
efforts to reach his revolver. As they 
swayed backward and forward, gasping 
and cursing, the street seemed to fill 
with rushing men. Almost before they 
knew that help was at hand, they were 
torn apart, and a crowd of men sur- 
rounded them, Policemen came quickly 
at the heels of the cabman who had 
been first to the rescue. There were 
shrill whistles, loud shouts, and then 
Blynn found himself being led away 
with the two thugs and their staggering 
victim. He was dizzy, and there was a 
frightful pain in his head. 

“Let go of me!” he cried angrily to 
the officer who supported him. “I’m 
no thief!” 


“We'll wait and find out,” was the 
sententious remark of the burly blue- 
coat. 

Later, the two desperadoes were ta- 
ken off in the patrol wagon. It was 
then that Blynn made his way through 
the excited crowd to the side of the 
man who had been held up. He wiped 
the blood from his own face, great clots 
of it. ‘His eye was swollen shut by this 
time, and his knee was stiff and sore 
from the vicious kick it had received. 
Two men were trying to take the stran- 
ger into the club; but he was holding 
back, exclaiming that he must see his 
rescuer. 

“Great Scott!” shouted Blynn, stop- 
ping short, as he came up with the 
blood-covered objector. “Pennington!” 

“Blynn!” 

Together, they were taken into the 
clubhouse by attendants, talking wildly 
all the while in their amazement. 
Neither was badly hurt. While they 
were being bathed and cared for by the 
attendants, pending the arrival of the 
surgeon, they went over the experience 
with all the eagerness of excited boys, 
pounding each other on the back or 
shaking hands by turn, neither quite 
clear in his mind as to the reality of the 
situation. 

While the surgeon was closing the 
ugly cut in Pennington’s head, that gen- 
tleman was drowsily observing to his 
valiant young friend, on whose band- 
aged eye reposed a beefsteak from the 
culinary regions below: 

“Sedge, you were a damn fool for 
taking the chance you did; but it was 
the bravest thing I’ve ever known. You 
deserve a halo, my boy!” 

Sedgewick groaned 
“Tt wouldn’t fit, old man. 
lopsided head of mine!” 

“T said that you deserved it. I 
didn’t say that you’d ever get it. A 
fellow never gets what’s coming to him 
in the way of haloes. But, if I live to 
be a thousand years old, my boy, I'll 
not forget that I owe you one, just the 
same.” He said it with such sincere 
feeling that Blynn experienced an al- 
most unholy glow of satisfaction. 

“IT did it for the sheer joy of the 


disconsolately. 
Look at this 
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he protested, and he 
was quite honest in saying so. “It was 
a bully diversion. It’s been damned 
dull in town for the past few weeks. I 
needed the exercise.” 

“Be that as it may, it’s more than 
probable that you saved my life. No 
telling what they might have done to 
me. I’ll not forget it, old fellow.” 

“I'd have done the same for the 
lowliest bum on the streets,” went on 
Sedgewick. “To be perfectly candid, 
as I look back on it, I don’t understand 
how I happened to have the pluck to 
take a hand in the affair. I didn’t know 
that I had so much nerve.” 

“Take my advice; don’t do it again,” 
said Pennington. “A bullet is a sure 
cure for courage. You came near to 
getting your medicine, too.” 

They were closer and better friends 
than ever. Pennington never tired of 
paying tribute to this new and almost 
sensational quality that had cropped 
out in the make-up of the young tri- 
fler. The city rang with stories of 
his courage; he took on a fresh atmos- 
phere of interest; his world loved a 
hero quite as much as it loved a lover. 

For nine days, Blynn was the most 
talked-of and the most talked-to young 
man in the city. Worshipers of the 
opposite sex fairly deluged him with 
attentions. He had the good sense 
to accept adulation with a quaint mod- 
esty that made his achievements stand 
out more boldly by contrast. 

Bessie Carnahan was quite ready to 
run away with him at any time, and 
she was not alone in that respect. 

3efore the end of a week, Penning- 
ton had bought from his friend some- 
thing like a hundred thousand shares 
in the vague copper mining bonanza 
he was promoting in behalf of a new- 
ly organized company that promised 
much for little. Also, the accommo- 
dating Mr. Blynn managed to “let him 
in” on several fine tips from the Stock 
Exchange. 

It is worthy of note that Sedgewick 
Blynn suddenly paid up all of his bills 
about town, and reéstablished his credit 
by showing a neat balance in the banks. 
He lived hard on easy money, and his 


thing, George,” 


conscience gave him no manner of un- 
easiness. 

Pennington was rich, and was able 
to take his losses with a sturdy indiffer- 
ence that surprised even the optimis- 
tic Blynn, who heroically undertook to 
shoulder the blame for having drawn 
him into certain unfortunate specula- 
tions. He openly deplored the fact 
that he had already spent his own mis- 
erable commission. 


CHAPTER V. 


His rather imposing summer drew 
toward an end. Week-end jaunts to 
the country places were fewer; people 
were beginning to straggle back to the 
city from all parts of the big world. 
He had lived off the fat of his adven- 
ture with the bandits; he had pros- 
pered snugly in the traffic for which 
he was best qualified—pleasure. Every 
one had been nicer to him than ever 
before; thus he throve on kindness and 
the warm things of life. He was not 
the kind who would endure the cold, 
nor could he bear the vista when it is 
bleak and gray.  Rose-tinted glasses 
were constantly between him and his 
view of life, and with rose-tinted 
glasses one may always temper the 
ugliness that abounds. 

The affair with Miss Carnahan had 
reached the acute stage. Plans for an 
elopement had passed the point where 
they ceased to be trivial and infantile. 
The spoiled, vain, headstrong girl was 
easily moved by the romantic picture 
he knew so well how to draw. She 
reveled in the prospect of a real love 
match; her little soul was full of silly 
cravings for an adventurous honey- 
moon. To run away with the most 
popular beau in town! To be pub- 
lished broadcast as the beautiful hero- 
ine of a real love story! To be the 
one person most talked about during 
the season to come! It would be much 
nicer than getting married at home; 
for it is quite certain that she had no 
doubts as to the tractability of her 
parent, even though he may have been 
opposed to Sedgewick Blynn from the 
beginning. Sedgewick was not slow 
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to take advantage of this romantic, 
though somewhat petulant, way of 
looking at a situation which he under- 
stood much better than she. 

He realized that a secret marriage 
was the only one in which he could par- 
ticipate, if he aimed so high as this. 

Still, he found it very hard to for- 
get the soft blue eyes and piquant face 
of Beatrice Gray. She was a dear! 
And she loved him, he knew. Alas, 
how bitterly inadequate is the law of 
choice! Beatrice Gray was quite as poor 
as Bessie was rich. He easily persuad- 
ed himself into believing that there was 
no real peril in seeing Beatrice quite 
frequently, in a way; he was perfectly 
sure of himself; besides, she would get 
over it, as all girls do. What if she 
did seem to resent his friendship for 
Bessie Carnahan? It was quite nat- 
ural that she should be jealous. A 
young girl’s prerogative! Pooh! 

Bessie Carnahan refused pointblank 
to run away with him until everybody 
was back in town for the season. That 
meant November. So it was decided 
that the flight should not be taken until 
just before the charity ball, a most 
propitious period in the season’s cal- 
endar. 

Accordingly, he laid his plans. Pen- 
nington took on a fresh block of stock 
in a Southern railway project, and two 
of his friends followed his example 
without consulting him beforehand. 
Sedgewick coolly set aside the bulk of 
his commissions for the great day to 
come. Business was picking up, he 
told his mother and sisters. 

To their amazement and joy, he paid 
the doctor’s account and gave his 
mother a hundred-dollar bill besides. 
The old lady was pleased beyond rea- 
son. She confidently proclaimed to the 
sisters that he was just beginning to 
show what he really was made of. 
“From now on,” was her serene decla- 
ration. She knew that, in time, he 
would repay all of the money he had 
borrowed from her for his business. 
They would not have to skimp to make 
both ends meet as they had been doing 
for the past six months. No; she had 
not cast her bread upon still waters. 


It would be driven back to her by the 
tide of fortune. The few thousands 
he had invested for her, on the advice 
of that astute financier, James Carna- 
han, would bring back a harvest of 
golden fruit. Ah, how good it was 
that her son could go to the great 
James Carnahan for council and ad- 
vice! — 

The old lady was failing in health 
—so rapidly that even Sedgewick could 
see the changes when he made his brief, 
infrequent visits to the place in Lom- 
bard Avenue. She had a cough, and 
there was a frail look about her that 
shocked him more and more as the 
weeks went by. Somehow she clung 
to him with a firmer clasp as her hands 
lost their vigor and strength. He could 
feel something new and strange and 
pitiful in the touch of her hand, in the 
sweep of her lips, in the caress of her 
glance. There was dawning upon him 
that which had long been known to his 
sisters; she was nearing the end. 

He humbly accepted the mild advice 
of the elder sister, and began to spend 
more of his nights at home. Some- 
how, in his heart, he was afraid of 
what was coming to them. He told 
Pennington. Pennington put a hand 
upon his shoulder, and said simply: 

“T shall never forget when it hap- 
pened to me, Sedgewick. I loved my 
mother, just as you love yours. Stick 
by her these days, my boy. You'll 
feel happier when it’s all over if 
you do.” 

Money matters grew worse at the 
Blynn home, but the old lady was im- 
perative in her commands that nothing 
should be said about them to Sedge- 
wick. She would not have him wor- 
ried and harassed now that he was on 
the very point of bounding upward to 
success. The least discouragement, she 
maintained, might cause him to falter; 
his father had always said that he 
would have been a millionaire if he 
had not been broken in the start. The 
bank account had dwindled to almost 
nothing; there was little or no income 
from the investments that Sedgewick 
had made; the dividends that once had 
come to them from good securities 
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seemed now to have ceased altogether. 
The old lady would not have him to 
know that she had sacrificed practically 
all of the good investments in order 
to fall in with his splendid schemes 
for advancement. It is doubtful if this 
sanguine, calloused young financier 
ever sensed the fact that he was wiping 
out the means of sustenance upon 
which his mother and sisters were de- 
pendent. He gave no thought to fig- 
ures; he was not one to consider lim- 
itations. 

One day, Mrs. Blynn, whose trem- 
bling fingers had gone over the waning 
figures a hundred times in these latter 
months, calmly announced to her 
daughters that she was going “over 
town” to consult with Mr. Carnahan 
about the investments which her son 
had made through him. 

“He was a very great friend of your 
father’s, my dears,” she announced, 
“and I am sure he will give me a lit- 
tle of his time, for his sake, if no other. 
I am going. 


Don’t argue, Hettie. 
must see just what he thinks of the 


investments as they are to-day. No 
doubt they were good when he advised 
Sedgewick to put the money into them, 
but—but one can never tell what may 
happen in the stock market. Don’t say 
anything to Sedgewick. It would an- 
noy him terribly if he knew that I had 
done such a thing. He’d—he’d think 
[ did not believe in him.” 

And so the mother of Sedgewick 
Blynn went to the offices of the great 
James Carnahan, to ask about the few 
paltry, miserable thousands that had 
been introduced into the august com- 
pany of millions! Colonel Carnahan 
received her as he should have received 
the widow of a dear and old-time 
friend. She had not been mistaken in 
predicting the welcome beforehand. 

The old lady scarcely had begun her 
timid, faltering remarks, when he sud- 
denly interrupted her to ask his secre- 
tary and his stenographer to withdraw 
from the room. He closed the door 
after them himself. Then he heard 
what she had to say of the invest- 
ments Sedgewick had made at his sug- 
gestion. 
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October saw Sedgewick rampant in 
multiplying duties; he was manager of 
the open-air horse show, director of 
the tennis tourney, ringmaster in the 
amateur circus, and chairman of the 
board of governors for the Rose Cotil- 
lion—the smartest ball of each succeed- 
ing season. If he noted the alarming 
progress of his mother’s illness, he lost 
sight of it readily in contemplation of 
the renewed social activities, to say 
nothing of a certain stupendous affair 
of his own. 

Next-door neighbor to the Blynns in 
Lombard Avenue lived a Mr. Thomas 
O’Brien, one time assistant to Sedge- 
wick’s father, now a rheumatic invalid 
of slender means and wide philosophy. 
The Blynns and the O’Briens were 
friendly neighbors of long standing. 
Kate O’Brien, on whom poverty sat 
lightly, for she had never known af- 
fluence, was now the sole support of 
the invalid father. She was a pretty 
girl of twenty-five or thereabouts, 
quick-witted, resourceful, and _ not 
ashamed to wear the harness that 
chafes the sons of*Martha. Since early 
girlhood she had toiled with the army 
of shopgirls who daily stream into and 
out of the vast recesses of trade, cheer- 
fully battling her way up through the 
thorniest paths until to-day she was an 
autocrat where real autocrats abound— 
in the dressmaking department of a 
huge and fashionable shop known to 
all the world of woman. An autocrat 
was she, for she was now the head of 
that department, and what woman is 
there who can or will dispute the claim 
I make? 

Big-hearted, tender, and thoughtful 
was this fine Irish’ girl, who dealt se- 
renely with the great ladies of the land 
and yet ate her lunch with the lowliest 
spinner in that castle of avarice. She 
earned big wages, but she put on no 
airs; she was one of a huge army, and 
she lived in the camps that fortune had 
pitched for them all. What was good 
for them was also good enough for 
her. 

Back in the tender days of childhood, 
she had come to look upon Sedgewick 
Blynn as her lord and knight. Time 
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and opportunity had taken him to a 
higher plane. She remained where she 
was, content with her lot, while the 
boyish sweetheart soared far beyond 
her small horizon into a world which 
she could never hope to see or touch. 
But now, in these closing days of 
summer, when he was more often at 
home than before, she saw him again 
with almost daily regularity. Indeed, 
of late it was no uncommon thing for 
them to catch the same street car to 
the city on the mornings when he was 
at home. Sedgewick Blynn realized that 
he was miles above her in the social 
strata, but he was not above admiring 
the beauty, and wit, and personal charm 
of his old-time comrade, her position 
notwithstanding. For, after all, was she 
not rather a noted beauty, even in the 
eyes of those fine friends of his? A 
bit too dashing, perhaps, and a shade 
too striking in voice and manner, with 
a laugh that was vulgarly merry, she 
was, one might say, good form in a 
sense and very bad form in another. 


Sedgewick found no little pleasure in 
sitting with her on these street-car 
journeys, but he was quite careful to 
get off the car a block or two before 
her corner was reached in the down- 


town district. It would never do to 
be seen with the head dressmaker at 
Swan’s. Perhaps she understood why 
it was that he got off the car at one 
corner when he should have gone on 
to the next; but if she did, she had the 
tact to make no comment either to him 
or to herself. She went sunnily along 
her way, avoiding the shadows and 
looking no higher than the hedge that 
lined her narrow lane. She understood 
quite well that this young sprig of gen- 
tility could not afford to be seen with 
her: and, by quite another token, she 
realized that she could not afford to be 
seen with him, The situation balanced 
quite nicely, even though the condi- 
tions were not weighed in the same 
scales, 

There may have been times when it 
occurred to Sedgewick Blynn that he 
was somewhat of a prig; but, after 
all, wise as she was, she was a shop- 
girl, and—well, he had made it a point 


to be circumspect in regard to chorus 
girls and shopgirls, though why he 
should put them in the same category 
he never stopped to inquire. 

At any rate, he felt warmly toward 
this genuinely fine friend; down in his 
heart there was an esteem for her that 
he could never have recognized as 
springing from him if it had suddenly 
made itself actually manifest. He only 
knew that she was a good sort, a jolly 
girl, an intimate scoffer, and, more- 
over, a devoted, lifelong friend to his 
mother. And so, he was content to 
ride downtown with his next-door 
neighbor, deriving no end of pleasure 
in recounting to her the doings of the 
select upper world. She was properly 
impressed by the part he played in all 
that the smart set undertook. It de- 
lighted him to find that she saw him 
in the light he loved so well. Strange- 
ly enough, Kate O’Brien did not think 
of him as a prig, even though he got 
off the car at the corner above. 

But the clouds were beginning to 
form beyond Sedgewick Blynn’s hori- 
zon; they were little clouds, but they 
were coming up swiftly on the wings 
of disaster, and he was ill prepared for 
the storm. 

George Pennington’s friends were be- 
ginning to trouble themselves about his 
affairs, slyly at first, but more per- 
sistently as the feeling develoned that 
he was being imposed upon by Sedge- 
wick Blynn. Blynn’s transactions had 
been uniformly disastrous, and there 
was a well-defined impression that he 
had deliberately bilked his friend. 
Pennington calmly laughed at the 
warnings, and informed his friends that 
he quite well knew where he stood. 

The ugly stories spread from the 
club into the city with sly insistence; it 
was not long before every one was 
saying hard things behind the back of 
Sedgewick Blynn. 

Moreover, he was paying the penalty 
imposed by women scorned. Mrs. 
Johnny Gordan was one of the first to 
“turn up her nose” when his name was 
mentioned in her hearing. Mrs. Thorpe, 
who had set him down in the charmed 
circle, long had been given to spiteful 
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sarcasm, and the unconventional Mrs. 
Fielding did not mince matters in ex- 
pressing her views of cads as she found 
them. Altogether, Sedgewick’s star 
was on the wane, if one looked at it 
from a general, and not a specified, 
point of view. 

George Pennington’s sister at last 
spoke plainly to her brother. She told 
him that Blynn was systematically 
swindling him. 

“Everybody says so, George, so there 
must be something in it. You know 
you are such a careless creature when 
it comes to money matters. He takes 
advantage of your friendship, George, 
and he’s actually living off of what you 
drop into those brainless schemes of 
his. It’s rotten low, George—worse 
than thievery. I have some respect 
for a thief, but for a man like Sedge- 
wick Blynn—bah, how I detest a 
cheat !” 

Pennington smiled gravely. They 
were sitting on the balcony of the.Gor- 
dan home, awaiting the “bridgers” who 
were coming in after dinner, where- 
upon Pennington was to depart. He 
would not play bridge, for the excellent 
reason that the habit was bound to 
draw him into contact with that hope- 
less and multitudinous class of human- 
ity which plays the game for prizes 
and not for profit—the class which 
laughs when it revokes. 

“My dear Judith,” he answered, “I 
thought you seemed to be very much 
attached to Sedgewick a month or two 
back. Why this sudden aversion?” 

She met his gaze steadily. “I was 
fond of him, George. He amused me, 
and I had not yet heard these tales 
about his dealings with you. I'll con- 
fess to his courage, if that’s what you 
are banking on. He’s proved himself 
—physically. I’ve had him here fre- 
quently and made a good deal of him, 
as you know. Suddenly, he began to 
treat us as if we were clods in his 
path. I call that the attitude of an 
ingrate. Don’t you?” 

“It may interest you to know that I 
gave him a little lecture a month or 
two ago,” said he irrelevantly. 

“A lecture ?” 


“Yes—on the pernicious influence of 
delightful frauds.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“A complex way of designating the 
young-married-woman evil that threat- 
ens the youth of our land.” 

“Oh,” she said, staring hard at him, 
“I see.” 

“T think he took it rather seriously.” 

“I dare say.” She’ smiled faintly, 
but her heart was bitter. “He takes 
everything you can afford to give him. 
Advice is so cheap, however, that I 
don’t see how he came to accept it. He 
deals with luxuries. I wonder’’—she 
hesitated, her eyes narrowing—‘“I won- 
der, George, if you were good enough 
to include me in your assortment of de- 
lightful frauds.” 

“Would you be disappointed and hurt 
if I should answer no?” 

» “On the contrary, I'd be pleased.” 

“Then, you are a delightful fraud,” 
he said, with the laugh that she loved. 
“All of which takes us back to Sedge- 
wick Blynn. He’s in love with Bessie 
Carnahan and she with him. I was 
thinking of her as well as of him. Do 
you see?” 

“Quite clearly. Being a fine old 
bachelor, you understand the philan- 
thropy of love. Splendid! But, let 
me say this to you, my dear. brother: 
If you know as little about Sedgewick 
Blynn’s love affairs as you do about 
his business transactions, I am not sur- 
prised that you can’t see through a 
stone wall.” 

With this frank comment on his stu- 
pidity, she left him and went down the 
steps to greet some new arrivals. As 
soon as her back was turned, George 
Pennington’s face resumed the grave 
and troubled look it had worn of late; 
the taunting smile left his lips, and a 
hard line crept in at the corners. 

The Carnahans were coming down 
from their country place in the hills. 
A final week-end party was arranged. 
Sedgewick Blynn and George Penning- 
ton were asked, among others, and 
Tuesday was to see the return of every 
one to the city. 

Blynn fought a valiant battle with 
himself when the time came to leave 
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for the hills, and self won. His mother 
was now critically ill; it was but a mat- 
ter of days, if not hours, until the end. 
The doctor brutally informed him that 
she might live a week or a day—he 
could not tell. Pinned down to it, the 
medical man admitted that she was 
more than likely to live a week or two, 
but he advised the son to be within 
reach at all times. Sedgewick consid- 
ered him a heartless brute. The two 
sisters and Kate O’Brien took turns 
watching at the bedside of the now 
helpless old lady, and Sedgewick spent 
many miserable hours about the house. 

Up to the last minute, so to speak, 
he was firm in his resolve to remain 
in town, anticipating the crisis. But in 
this very last minute, the desire to join 
the gay set in the country overcame 
what he now called his silly fears, and 
he announced his intention to run out 
of town over Saturday and Sunday. 
He sought to reconcile his almost stu- 
pefied sisters by demeaning the ability 
of the doctor; he laughed at the as- 
sertion that the end was as “near as 
all that.” Any one could see that she 
was stronger than she had been in days. 
It was all nonsense about death being 
so near at hand. 

Nevertheless, as he packed his bag 
on the morning of departure, he sul- 
lenly asked Miss Hettie to telegraph 
him if there should be a sudden change 
for the worse. No, he did not expect 
it, of course, but—it was best to be 
prepared. 

Miss Hettie flared up and wrath- 
fully announced that she would have 
nothing more to do with him. As he 
left the house, to catch the car, his 
face set and his heart at war with his 
brain, he met Kate O’Brien. She was 
on her way to work. 

“Telegraph me, Kate, please, if—if 
she should get worse?” he pleaded, 
even humbly. 

“Of course I will, Sedge,” she said. 
“You're not—not going away now?” 

“Just for a day or two. Can’t get 
out of it. Mother’s all right. You will 
telegraph me if—you see, the girls are 
all upset and I can’t depend on them.” 

“ll telegraph if’—she hesitated a 

6 


moment and then went on—“‘if it’s very 
bad.” 

“That’s it,” he said. “Thanks.” 

It must be said that his thoughts 
were not happy or noble ones as he 
sat in the chair car which whisked him 
toward the hills that afternoon. One 
thing came constantly to his mind, and 
he could not fight it off. It was always 
up and at him, like a persistent ghost. 
It was the recollection of a night at 
the horse show, a night when he had 
taken his mother and sisters to see 
the world of fashion. Somehow it was 
hurting him at this late day to remem- 
ber that he had found seats in the gal- 
lery, far from the boxes of his fashion- 
able friends, and that he had entered 
almost stealthily by the doors farthest 
from the carriage way. It was com- 
ing back to him with ugly plainness 
that he had shrunk far down in his 
seat, and that he had been ashamed of 
the meanly clad women who sat beside 
him in that gay throng. To-day he was 
ashamed of himself. With a sharp pain 
in his heart, he recalled his mother’s 
simple, kindly observation that his 
friends apparently knew him by the 
company he kept, adding the good-hu- 
mored lament that his fine ladies might 
well be expected to snub him if they 
saw him with such unfashionable crea- 
tures. 

And he had been mean enough to 
reply: “Don’t let it worry you, mother, 
I don’t care a hang.” 

To his surprise and 
found that Beatrice Gray was one of 
the merry house party. He was con- 
siderably upset and annoyed by the dis- 
covery. What could Bessie Carnahan 
be thinking of 

There was to be a dance that night, 
guests coming over from the other 
places in the hills. He knew these 
informal dances to be great fun; his 
spirits flew upward, and he was him- 
self again after a most trying day. He 
resolutely threw off the shadow of 
anxiety that had come all the way up 
from town with him. Why look at the 
dark side of life when there was a 
chance to see the bright? It was a 
philosophy that his mother herself had 


dismay . 
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taught, so why not put it into practice 
at this very time? He had his mother’s 
own teachings behind him. 

Nevertheless, he found himself con- 
stantly besieged by the fear that a tele- 
gram might come at any moment. 

The railway station and telegraph of- 
fice was not far from the Carnahan 
place. Twice during the evening a 
messenger came over with dispatches. 
Each time his heart seemed to stand 
still with apprehension. But they were 
not for him. One came to George Pen- 
nington and the other to James Car- 
nahan, 

The former, gloomy faced and silent, 
was standing on the porch when Car- 
nahan came out of the little room which 
he called his own. The financier was 
in fine humor. 

“Good news, colonel?” asked Pen- 
nington, putting a bright look on his 
face. 

“Splendid. The Henly Water and 
Power Company has gone to smash. 
That leaves the field utterly in our 
hands. I predicted it six weeks ago.” 
Blynn had come up at the beginning 
of the conversation. ‘You remember, 
Blynn, that I told you not to dabble 
in Henly stock. We had them going 
from the first. Gad, the stockholders 
in that concern won’t get three cents 
on the dollar. They’ve partly protected 
the bonds, that’s all.” 

Pennington’s cold, keen 
upon Sedgewick Blynn, and_ rested 
there. The young man flushed, but 
manfully arose to the occasion. 

“I’m sorry, George,” he said. “You 
don’t blame me, do you? That stock 
looked as good as gold itself.” 

“It’s all right, Sedgewick,’ was all 
the other said. 

Blynn laughed uneasily as he walked 
away. Alone, he sauntered toward the 
distant gates, a prey not to contrition, 
but to annoyance. As he neared the 
gates, a messenger from the telegraph 
office entered the grounds, and, coming 
directly up to him, asked if a Mr, Blynn 
was staying there. 

Blynn’s heart turned icy cold. 

“Yes,” he said numbly. 


gaze fell 


“Got a telegram for him. Where’ll 
I find him?” 

“T’ll sign for it. He’s busy.” 

The boy promptly surrendered the 
envelope, and went his way. 

Sedgewick deliberately stuck the 
message into his pocket, the envelope 
unbroken, and, pulling his nerves to- 
gether, started toward the house. 

Something told him clearly what the 
message contained, but he decided that 
he would not read it until the next 
morning ! 

No one would know! 


CHAPTER VI. 

Carnahan had a talk with his daugh- 
ter late in the night. She had been 
with Sedgewick Blynn all evening, 
quite to the exclusion of other guests. 
Her father was not slow to perceive 
the effect this produced on little Bea- 
trice Gray, for whom he had a decided 
fondness. He resolved to speak plainly 
and finally on the subject of Sedgewick 
Blynn. 

They were alone in his smoking 
room, whither she always went to say 
good night, or on the even more fre- 
quent business of wheedling extrava- 
gant promises out of him. 

“You have no right, father, to say 
such horrid things about Sedgewick 
and me,” she cried, after his first vig- 
orous remarks on the unseemly conduct 
of the two young people. 

“Right, my dear child?” he queried, 
raising his eyebrows in a way that 
seemed strangely new to her. “If I 
haven't, then who has? And now that 
I’m at it, I shall no longer mince mat- 
ters in regard to Blynn. Sit down, 
3essie. Don’t be afraid. I shan’t scold 
any more than I have to, but we'll have 
it out before we go to bed.” 

She sat down opposite him, staring 
at his set face with wide, unbelieving 
eyes, 

“I don’t know what there really is 
between you and Sedgewick. You’ve 
never told me. In any event, it’s puppy 
love on your side—perhaps, it’s some 
sort of infatuation. With him, it’s noth- 
ing more or less than a scheme to 
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drop into a warm, luxurious berth for 
the rest of his life. He’s the sort of 
man who would induce a girl to elope 
with him. Don’t interrupt, please. He 
knows that no sensible, self-respecting 
father would ever give his daughter 
into his hands. It would be criminal 
on the part 
“Oh, papa! | 
you're saying!’ 
“Oh, yes, I do. Your dad is no fool, 
my child. I know men of his stamp as 
[ know my alphabet. The world is 
full of ‘em. Butterfly men! Gad, 
what useless things they are! Pretty 
to look at, that’s all. Sedgewick is the 
king of his kind. Perhaps you think 
you are in love with him; perhaps you 
feel that you are engaged to him. It’s 
barely possible that you have had some 
sort of a dream that I'll permit you.to 
marry him. Sut it’s out of the ques- 
tion. I'd sooner see you married to a 
street sweeper than to Sedgewick 
Blynn. The sweeper at least is a toiler, 
and he’s usually honest. That’s more 


_ You don’t saad what 


than can be said for Sedgewick Blynn.” 
“Father, you don’t mean that!” 


“Decidedly, I do. He’s crooked. 
Shall I tell you some of the things I 
know about him?” 

She looked dumbly. into his eyes. 
Somehow, she was beginning to feel 
as she did when awakening from a 
sound sleep to find that her dream and 
the real world were strangely confused 
me with the other. 

He went on. “In the first place, 
inquestionably he has deceived and 
robbed George Pennington. Just a 
moment, please! I know, and so does 
George Pennington. He likes the fel- 
low, and he won’t say a word. He’s 
rich, &nd his losses won’t hurt him in 
that way. But he’s suffering because 
of the duplicity of his trusted friend. 
Blynn has invested money for him from 
time, always in uncertain 
schemes, from which he derived large 
commissions as a promoter, so to speak. 
One instance: He sold Pennington fifty 
thousand shares of stock that had been 
given to him personally on condition 
that he placed one hundred thousand 
of them at a given price. They were 


time to 


in a zine and copper mining concern 
that was practically out of existence 
when Pennington bought the hundred 
thousand shares at thirty cents each— 
thirty thousand dollars for a bunch of 
worthless paper that had lain in 
Blynn’s safe for months—of which your 
friend, Mr. Blynn, got fifteen thousand 
dollars in cold cash. He knew when 
he sold these shares to George Pen- 
nington that the whole lot of them 
were not worth thirty cents. That’s 
but one instance. I can almost swear 
that he has done Pennington out of 
a quarter of a million dollars in the 
past two or three months. If you could 
ask Pennington whether he ever ex- 
pects to trust Blynn with another com- 
mission, I think you’d see him shake 
his head. 

“But all this is as nothing compared 
to one other transaction of his. I don't 
like to tell it to you, my child, but I 
must. The time for soft words has 
passed. You'll be crying in a minute, 
but I can’t help it. This scamp has 
deliberately pilfered from his own 
mother !” 

“No, no! He adores her!” 

“T’ll tell you the story. A few weeks 
ago, Mrs. Blynn came to my office to 
see me. I knew her husband and loved 
him in the old days, and I also knew 
her. The dear old lady, scarcely able 
to walk, came to see me about some 
investments Sedgewick had made for 
her—eight or ten thousand dollars in 
all, I think. She was worried. In- 
vestments that he had made on—on’’— 
the old man’s teeth were set—‘‘on my 
advice; do you see?” 

“Then you—I mean, he was not al- 
together to blame,” she had the daring 
to say. 

His eyes snapped. “But as I had 
never given him a word of advice in 
my life, and knew nothing of his 
mother’s investments, you can hardly 
say that, Bessie. Plainly, my dear, he 
lied to her. He sunk her little fortune 
in schemes of his own, and set her 
mind at rest by telling her that they 
were safe because J was behind them. 
Now, do you see? The money’s gone 
—utterly lost to her. What’s more, my 
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child, this despicable friend of yours 
has absolutely impoverished the trust- 
ing old lady. That’s the kind of an 
adoring son he’s been.” 

Neither spoke for a full minute. The 
girl’s gaze never left her father’s eyes. 
She knew that he never lied to her. 

“He may have been perfectly inno- 
cent in all this,” she murmured. 

“Not perfectly innocent, for he told 
her that I advised him.” 

“But you—you could not have had 
the heart to expose him to his mother, 
father,” she said, her lip trembling. 

“Are you pitying him or his mother ?” 

“It’s all so very sudden—so shock- 
ing,” she answered, twisting her fin- 
gers in and out. 

“IT am afraid that I blurted out 
enough in my surprise to convince her 
that he had deceived her. I shall al- 
ways regret my stupidity. Good God, 
if you could have seen her face when 
she began to realize! All I could say 
or do after that unhappy break could 
not withdraw the iron that had gone 
into her soul. She understood fully 
where she had only suspected before, or 
I believe she half suspected him. Too 
late I undertook to repair the harm I 
had done——” 

“The harm you had done!” 

“Yes—I would not have given her 
that pain for fifty times ten thousand 
dollars. I assumed to remember the 
deal; I pleaded guilty to rank careless- 
ness. I did even more than that. I as- 
sured her that her investments were all 
right.” 

“You did that ?” 

“Yes. But she did not believe me. 
She seemed ten years older when she 
left my office. There was not much 
for her to say, but she thanked me. 
The next day I had my secretary write 
her a palavering letter to say that her 
stock was gilt-edged, and that I would 
be glad to buy it back from her at 
par. Her daughter answered the let- 
ter. She said that her mother was 
most grateful, but that she preferred 
to keep the stock. You must under- 
stand, my child, that the poor old lady 
knew that there was no stock. Isn’t it 
a pretty story?” 


thi 


“T can’t believe that he would 
she began, horror-in her eyes. 

“We'll drop his business affairs,” said 
her father, drawing a long breath, “and 
take up his social gambling.” 

“Ah,” she cried, her face brighten- 
ing. “You can’t say anything against 
him socially.” 

“You’ve heard people say that he is 
—er—or rather was, carrying on 
rather recklessly with certain married 
women—I'll mention no _ names. 
Haven’t you heard of these stories? Be 
quite honest.” 

“T’ve heard them, of course. But, 
goodness, every young man does that 
sort of thing nowadays, unless he’s too 
dreadfully poky to live. It’s quite the 
thing,” she said, with conviction. 

Her father looked at her in 
amazement, 

“Great God!” he ejaculated. “You 
mean to tell me that you—you young 
girls look upon that sort of thing with 
your eyes wide open, and don’t even 
blush ?” 

“Pooh! If we blushed every time 
we had the chance, dad, we’d soon look 
like birthmarks.” 

“Good Lord!” he gasped again. He 
was getting a sharp lesson in worldli- 
ness, and he didn’t like it. For a mo- 
ment he stared helplessly, and then 
mumbled: “You’ve known about these 
scandalous affairs all the time, and still 
stand out for him? Well, I’m—I’m 
damned!” 

But she was looking very serious; 
a perplexed frown had succeeded the 
stare of distress. “I wouldn’t have 
thought it of him. He has always 
talked so beautifully of his mother. 
You must be ws 

“T’ll bet my head his mother doesn’t 
know of his—of the affairs you con- 
done. But never mind that. I see that 
you’re not even shocked. I thought 
you’d be petrified. Here’s something, 
however, that may bowl you over, my 
charming philosopher. He’s engaged 
to be married to Beatrice Gray.” 

“He’s not!” she flared, leaping to 
her feet. “I know that that isn’t 
true!” 

“T have her brother’s word for it.” 


dull 
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“Then he lied! I know they’re not 
engaged,” she stormed. 

Her father understood, and he was 
a very wise man. Instead of pressing 
the point, he quietly arose, and, putting 
his arm about her waist, led her to- 
ward the stairs. 

“It’s getting late, my dear, and I 
know you'll want to talk it over with 
3eatrice. I think he’s pulled the wool 
over two pairs of very beautiful eyes. 
I’d have it out with Beatrice before I 
went to sleep, if I were you. You'll 
both feel much better. And then you 
can both sympathize with him in the 
morning.” 

She sobbed spasmodically for a mo- 
ment; and then, her cheeks flaming, 
rushed frantically upstairs, flying down 
the hall to Miss Gray’s room. Dash- 
ing in upon her rival in this pretty 
contest, she plumped herself down upon 
the bed, in which Beatrice was lazily 
reading. 

“Are you engaged to Sedgewick 
Blynn?” she demanded, without cere- 
mony. 

Miss Gray dropped her book. 
gasped. 

“T mean it!” went on Bessie sternly. 
“I'm trying to find out something about 
him.” 

“I should say you are!” exclaimed 
Beatrice. 

“Well, are you?” 

“Not just at present. 

“Were you—ever?” 

“T asked: Are you?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out. 
I don’t know. I thought I was.” 

“T thought-I was, too, until—until 
until——” 

“Until when? Speak out! 
going to bite your head off.” 

“Until this evening. I don’t mind 
telling you that I broke it off to-night. 
[ hate and despise him. You may 
have hirh. I don’t want him.” 

“Oh, thank you kindly,” scoffed Miss 
Carnahan. “I was just going to offer 
him to you.” 

“Indeed !” 

They glared at each other for a mo- 
ment, and then burst into uncontrollable 
laughter. An instant later, they were 


She 


insistently. 
Are you?” 


I’m not 


hysterically kissing one another and 
thanking all the lucky stars in ‘the uni- 
verse that they had found out the truth 
about Sedgewick Blynn. Each was 
amazed to find that there were no heart 
pangs, after all; they spoke of Sedge- 
wick as if he were dead and buried. 
They slept better that might than they 
had slept in weeks. Sedgewick Blynn 
was off their minds. 

He did not sleep well, however. He 
could not take his mind from the tele- 
gram, which remained sealed in his 
pocket. A dreadful oppression, a sense 
of utter gloom, came over him. He 
wished now that he had read it before 
—or, more than that, he regretted that 
he had left home. 

Morning came, and he sallied forth, 
the telegram in his pocket. He went 
toward the gates, ostensibly to meet 
the messenger boy, as if by accident. 
In one of the driveways, he came upon 
Bessie Carnahan and Beatrice Gray, 
who, having slept together, were out 
for a before-breakfast stroll together. 

The irrepressible Miss Carnahan 
confronted him, her face beaming with 
malicious joy in contemplation of his 
coming discomfiture. 

“Now, here we are, Sedgewick,” she 
said sweetly. “Two pretty girls, and 
both free. Take your pick. Which 
will you have? A _ brunette or a 
blonde?” 

He gulped, and looked blankly from 
one to the other. He understood. It 
required a mighty effort of the will to 
hold himself together, but he succeeded. 
Into his face came a depressed, anxious 
look; his eyes seemed to express the 
fear that consumed him. Even in this 
trying moment he was able to play on 
the heartstrings of those who would 
have tormented him; he deliberately 
turned his own miserable apprehensions 
to account, dropping easily into the cen- 
tre of the stage as any vainglorious 
actor might have done. He said noth- 
ing until he had drawn the telegram 
from his pocket. His hand trembled 
as he passed it to the surprised Miss 
Carnahan. 

“Tt just came,” he said. “I’m afraid 
to open it. My mother’s not been well. 
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She was much better when I left home. 
Still, one always expects bad news. 
Won't you please read it for me?” 

3essie Carnahan’s smile of derision 
vanished, just as he had planned that 
it should. Apprehension and pity suc- 
ceeded in its place; she experienced a 
sudden sensation of regret for her mis- 
erable levity. A sober, anxious look 
had also crept into Beatrice Gray’s 
eyes. 

The girl resolutely tore open the en- 
velope, and glanced at the message. 
She turned deathly pale, and her lip 
trembled; tears rushed to her eyes; 
impulsively, she thrust the missive into 
the hands of Beatrice Gray. 

“I can’t—oh, I can’t tell him,” she 
cried piteously. Sedgewick Blynn knew 
then that the worst had happened, but 
despite all that a thrill of exaltation 
swept over him. He had played for 
and won sympathy where scorn had 
been promised. Verily, he was mas- 
ter in his own domain! 

He did not wait for Beatrice Gray 
to read the word-from Kate O’Brien, 
but took the message from her unre- 
sisting hand. They watched him as he 
read; they saw the honest look of pain 
and despair steal into his face; they 
saw his lips tremble and the fears rush 
to his eyes. With a piteous gesture, 
to indicate his powerlessness to speak, 
he turned and walked slowly toward a 
bench beneath the trees. Then, com- 
pletely overcome by their emotions, the 
two girls hastened to the house with 
their blighting news. They could not 
find the courage to offer consolation 
in the face of that silent, manly exhi- 
bition of grief. 

Later on, he started for the city, 
crushed and shaken, completely over- 
whelmed by the sorrow that had fallen 
upon him. George Pennington would 
have accompanied him, but he declined 
the proffer of company. He wanted 
to be alone. Something had told him 
that Pennington, as well as the others, 
had seen into his soul, and in secret 
despised him; he felt sure that every 
one knew that he had come away from 
home with the full knowledge that his 
mother was on her deathbed. 


What. he did not know, though he 
may have feared it as a possibility, was 
the cruel fact that young Gately had 
seen the telegram delivered to him the 
night before. 

He was barely out of the grounds 
on his way to the station before every 
one in the party was in possession of 
Gately’s news. And then it was that 
Sedgewick Blynn was forever damned 
in the hearts of his friends. No word 
was too bitter in the storm of de- 
nunciation that followed. When he left 
the gates below it was to step out of 
the life he had loved, never to find his 
way back into it again. 

He went down into the city that sun- 
ny day wrapped in the blackest mantle 
that shame and self-pity could produce. 
As well as if it had been printed in 
letters a mile high, he saw the verdict 
that had been rendered against him. 
The world knew, and it would not for- 
give! 

Bleak and desolate, he watched the 
mileposts speed by, a thousand bitter 
thoughts accumulating in his brain, the 
most insistent of which was the out- 
raged feeling that his mother had done 
him a great and unbelievable wrong by 
dying while he was away. She had no 
right to bring this down upon him! It 
was cruel, unbelievably cruel! What 
had he done to deserve this cruel blow 
from one he had loved and stood by 
through all his struggling years? 

The world and all that therein was 
had turned against him—even to the 
dead woman who lay there in his home, 
a thing to cast mockery and. obloquy 
upon him even to the edge of the grave. 

A woman with a small, curiously in- 
clined child—a girl of four—sat in the 
seat ahead of him. For miles, the little 
one looked in silent wonder upon the 
face of this sombre, haggard man be- 
hind, peering over the back of the seat 
into his unseeing eyes. She would have 
liked to be friendly. The woman’s in- 
stinct in her little breast told her that 
this man needed kind words and sym- 
pathy. At last, her piping, timid little 
voice broke through the reserve of 
miles. He*heard her words, and replied 





dully, almost harshly. 




















She said, with childish ingenuous- 
ness: 

“I’m just gettin’ over the chicken 
pox.” It was the best that she could 
do. 

He replied, without knowing what 
he said: “Did you enjoy it?” The 
harsh twang in his voice silenced the 
child; she shrank back, and gave up 
the effort to befriend him. But she 
still studied his face with wondering 
eyes. 

As the train neared the city, he found 
himself suddenly entertaining a wish 
that he might die at once and end it all. 
If he could but die then and there he 
would not have to look upon the dead 
face of his mother; he could escape 
the smile of love arfd longing that must 
have gone out with her at the last—the 
sweet, trusting smile that had tried to 
wait for him to come back to it before 
it was stilled in death. Suicide! He 
could end it all in a moment’s time! A 
fall between the rushing cars! No! 
No! He shrank back from his 
thoughts in a terror so great that the 
child ahead turned to cling to her 
mother in dire affright. Then he 
smiled wanly upon his little, would-be 
friend. 

The terror had passed; life was too 
sweet, after all. 

A satirical smile deepened in his 
face. He was thinking now of Mary 
Colbert’s nusband, who had committed 
suicide. Colbert had been a polite man 
ind punctilious. The day that he shot 
himself, he calmly wrote a letter of 
apology to Mrs. Trend, with whom he 
and his wife were to dine that night. 
Sedgewick recalled the historic words 
of that grim epistle. He wondered if 
he could have done it. Colbert had 
written to say that his “own unfor- 
tunate death would prevent Mr. and 
Mrs. Colbert from accepting Mrs. 
Trend’s kind invitation to dinner, after 
all. Trusting that Mrs. Trend would 
not be greatly inconvenienced by the 
lateness of this withdrawal,” etc. Then 
he coolly shot himself. But everybody 
in town marveled at the grim humor 
which must have been his to the last. 
And so Sedgewick came back to the 
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house in Lombard Avenue, and saw 
the smile on his dead mother’s lips, and 
wondered how it was that she could 
have been so cruel as to die without 
saying good-by to him and kissing him 
before she went! 


CHAPTER VII. 

Sedgewick Blynn went into the deep- 
est, most consistent mourning for his 
mother. His sisters, forgiving him at 
the crucial moment in their joint mis- 
ery, were surprised by the steadfast- 
ness which characterized his professed 
rejection of all things worldly. They 
cquld hardly believe that this sober 
stay-at-home was the same youth who 
had gone whirling with the world of 
pleasure a few short months before. 
For months after his mother’s death, 
he was never away from home at night, 
nor would he have anything to do with 
the world which had known him so 
long and so well. He had calmly an- 
nounced in the beginning that he could 
not make room in his heart for the 
tender memory of a mother and 
thoughts of the callous, sordid world as 
he had come to know it. 

He gave them to understand that he 
intended to cut himself off from his old, 
heartless associates, whether they liked 
it or not. But his sisters never were to 
know of the bitterness that filled his 
heart as he looked the real situation in 
the face. His world had renounced 
him! It gave him plainly to under- 


stand in a thousand little ways, by a 
hundred poignant snubs, that it was 
through with him. He had run his 


course. But he firmly, resolutely, faced 
it all with a splendid foil—pitiful, abject 
grief over the loss of his mother. Those 
who came in contact with him seldom 
failed to speak, in subdued tones, of 
the remarkable, and at the same time 
irreproachable, grief which had altered 
him so completely, 

He eschewed every form of social 
pleasure; he resigned from his clubs; 
he ate in obscure cafés; he seemed to 
be utterly overwhelmed by his bereave- 
ment. Certain friends of the old days, 
callow chaps, who could have forgiven 
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his verbally published shortcomings for 
the sufficient reason that they did not 
have brains enough to retain so much, 
undertook a movement to reéstablish 
him among those who had politely, but 
effectually, forgotten him. The move- 
ment failed. Grief, however pictur- 
esque and glorified, is not the sesame 
which opens the way to the treasures 
of society. 

For weeks after the funeral, the city, 
or rather that portion of the city which 
inhabits the society columns by day and 
its own secret fastnesses by night, 
throbbed with requiems for Sedgewick 
Blynn. Tales concerning him spread 
like wildfire. He became the most exe- 
crated man in town—a social pariah. 
His world had found him out and, after 
all, his world was one that sets a cer- 
tain standard for the dwellers therein. 
He had dropped below that standard. 

After the first shock of realization 
had been lessened by time and calcula- 
tion, Blynn permitted his hopes and his 


spirits to venture forth on an expedi- 


tion of inquiry. He searched eagerly, 
feverishly, for the first faint signs of 
friendliness among those who had cast 
him off. Both his hopes and his spirits 
were soon drenched by the chill damp 
of a no uncertain aversion. No one 
gave him greeting, no one offered a 
hand by which he might lift himself 
above the quicksands into which he 
had blindly wandered. They were 
quite content to see him sink out of 
sight, as if he had never been there at 
all. 

At first, he could not fully appreciate 
the extent of his fall from grace. Not 
until his former friends and advocates 
deliberately passed him by, with not so 
much as a nod of recognition, was he 
able to grasp the bitter truth. Women 
to whom he had played knight-errant, 
for whom he had run the errands in 
the race for favor, now cut him dead 
in public places. A dozen times had 
he started to lift his hat to these erst- 
while friends, only to have them turn 
away from him with unmistakable re- 
pulsion in their manner. 

He was stunned at first, then ugly 
and resentful. To himself he said, a 


thousand times over, that he could tell 
the world something about these very 
dames that would cause it to sit up and 
gasp. He knew them well; or, at least, 
so he tried to convince himself. And 
yet, after all, he was constrained to 
sink back, powerless and impotent, in 
the remembrance that he merely had 
played the same game with them, and 
that it was a harmless, innocuous game, 
after all—the game called Experience. 
It was a gay, a somewhat boisterous, 
game when one came to understand its 
crudities; the outside world never got 
beyond coveting its delicate possibili- 
ties. The outside world is vulgar. At 
least, so Sedgewick Blynn had always 
argued. Now he considered it worse 
than vulgar; it was stupid. 

It is charitable to say that he did not 
mistake the kindness of certain old 
friends at the time of the funeral. 
George Pennington had served as one 
of the bearers, and so had James Car- 
nahan. Many people in the upper world 
had slyly sent flowers to the house in 
Lombard Avenue. It was their final, 
and secret, tribute to the memory of 
Sedgewick Blynn, not a tribute to his 
mother, by any manner of means. 

The sisters of Sedgewick Blynn were 
touched by these beautiful testimonials 
from the world to which he, not they, 
belonged. 

Kate O’Brien was as deeply im- 
pressed; her opinion of the smart set 
changed considerably at~* that time. 
After all, its people were not such nar- 
row, selfish creatures as she had come 
to believe them by contact. She could 
not understand why they had sent flow- 
ers to the bier of humble Mrs. Blynn, 
unless it was that in their hearts there 
was a warmer spring than her own 
dealings with them had led her to be- 
lieve they possessed. She had been 
permitted to view them at rather close 
range, too, from her particular walk in 
life, it may be believed. 

Shunned by the people he had served 
with almost servile, obliging earnest- 
ness, Sedgewick Blynn, as we have said 
before, shrank back, beaten and cowed, 
into the obscurity of a convenient grief. 
The world should never know, by any 
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sign from him, how the other thing 
was biting into his soul. It was enough 
that he was bereaved, and it was more 
than enough that he had decided, once 
and for all, to abandon the useless, vac- 
uous life of fashion for the’ steady, 
toilsome existence of a real spinner. 

He got it all very straight from Mrs. 
Trend one day. Determined to learn 
precisely how he stood with that excel- 
lent leader, he accosted her in front of 
Swan’s. Without waiting for an invi- 
tation, he stepped into the brougham 
beside her, and ruthlessly implored her 
to set him straight with the world. She 
eyed him coldly, almost admiringly. 
His confidence, his ingenuousness, was 
sublime. But he was beyond the pale. 
She could not take him up again. Even 
her exalted position would not be proof 
against the tempest of indignation that 
would follow the effort. She was com- 
pelled to speak plainly and without 
mercy. 

“You ask why people cut you, why 
they do not invite you to their homes, 


why you have been obliged to resign 


from the clubs. Why .should you ask, 
Mr. Blynn? The reason is even plain- 
er to you than to any one else. I'll be 
quite frank with you. I think it is best 
that you should understand clearly that 
there is no chance for you to ever re- 
gain the smallest foothold in society, 
or such of it as you have known. You 
were one of the chosen young men. 
You could have lived to the end of 
your days among the elect, if you had 
shown yourself worthy. You amused 
people, and that is saying a great deal 
in these days. But you also abused 
them, which is more to the point. To 
be perfectly plain, every one has come 
to regard you—not as a cad, but as a 
man who never rightfully belonged. No 
one can ever forget that you played 
your mother false. If you would do 
that, you would play the rest of us 
false. You knew that she was dying 
when you—no, you must listen to me! 
—when you left her bedside that day. 
But you could not forego your own 
selfish pleasure, even for that. You 
squandered her little fortune. You in- 
veigled a devoted, though foolish, 


friend into bad speculations, and you 
profited by his losses. You trifled with 
two young girls—more, perhaps—and 
you would have eloped with one of 
them. You see, we know it all! 

“It may interest you to know that we 
never took you seriously. We are not 
so blind as all that. You were a splen- 
did ornament, a purchasable commod- 
ity. We did not know it then, but now 
we are quite sure, that we bought you 
with kind words away from the mother 
who loved you. 

“It was a bad trade, Mr. Blynn. We 
meant nothing, she was everything. 
You became a butterfly; you snapped 
your shell and flew up among us. We 
admire butterflies, but we don’t pin 
much faith to them. Now you ask why 
I do not ask you to my house, quietly, 
you say, for you are in mourning. I'll 
answer that rather brutally, Mr. Blynn, 
by asking you in return: For what, 
not whom, are you in mourning?” 

He looked hard into her cold, un- 
compromising eyes for a moment; and 
then, with a short “good-by,” which 
was in reality his farewell to the world 
over which she was queen, deliberately 
stepped out of the brougham and went 
his bitter way. 

And so he went down into his ob- 
livion with a surly heart and in bitter 
spirit. He turned to his sisters and to 
Kate O’Brien, and to the humble, un- 
worldly people of Lombard Avenue. 
To them he gravely descanted upon the 
evils of society and forswore it to 
their faces with such convincing vehe- 
mence that they believed him to be a 
brand rescued from the burning. 

And they delighted in listening to his 
vainglorious tales of the upper world; 
he could open the secret recesses to 
their wondering gaze, and they could 
see to the very heart of the thing that 
he called Rottenness! 

Pennington had gone out of his life 
without a word to cheer or encourage. 
He took himself off to Paris; it was 
said by his friends that he fled because 
he was afraid to run the risk of pro- 
pinquity. 

Lombard Avenue discovered one day, 
to its surprise, and we might say mor- 
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tification, that Sedgewick Blynn and 
Kate O’Brien were to be married, 
Lombard Avenue could not understand 
how it was that Sedgewick Blynn could 
descend to its level in a matter of this 
kind; it had always believed that he 
was cut out to be husband to nothing 
less than the daughter of a banker, or 
perhaps even the more ostentatious 
prodiction of a millionaire milliner. 

Moreover, the avenue was disturbed 
to learn that he had given up his office 
in the Street, and was considering a 
proposition to become city salesman for 
an automobile concern, with hope be- 
yond. His sisters, apparently in a mood 
to seek surcease from grief and deso- 
lation, had long since continued to find 
it, in a measure, by working all day 
long in the office of the county re- 
corder. The avenue was very slow to 
see things. 

Kate O’Brien loved Sedgewick, but 
she was not so dense as to overlook his 
faults, even though she loved him blind- 
ly. She realized better than any one 
else just what sort of a man he had 
been, and what she would have to con- 
tend with. She had a feeling that she 
could refurbish him and teach him to 
live “according to his lights.” 

He cared for her in a way; he cared 
as a beaten dog cares for the one whose 
hand is gentle and whose voice is soft. 
She had been his friend through all 
the years, and she had not denied him 
by look or word. He caught himself 
dreaming of the future; he might be 
able to raise her to a social level equal 
to that of the dyspepsia-tablet maker’s 
wife, who was, in a way, one of the 
recognized forces in society, although 
it was quite out of place for one to 
speak of the digestion ir her presence. 
Perhaps as he went upward in the auto- 
mobile business—or, more likely, the 
flying-machine industry—he might hope 
to polish her into a social brilliance such 
as even the wife of the omnibus com- 
pany’s president could not surpass nor 
the great-granddaughter of a Plymouth 
Rock merchant deny. 

Kate was clever enough; all she 
lacked was the tone that he could give 
to her. 


Occasionally, he took her to the play 
or to the vaudeville. In return she had 
him to lunch at the Italian restaurant 
in Bothwork Street, or took him to 
church of a Sunday morning. 

One night, just a week before the 
wedding, she timidly—for she still was 
in some awe of his past prowess— 
broached a subject that had long been 
in her mind to discuss with him, plain- 
ly and decisively. They had just re- 
turned to her home after having wit- 
nessed a comedy in one of the theatres. 
It was the first time in more than a 
year that he had been inside this play- 
house, where on innumerable occasions 
he had sat with gay box parties as one 
of the fortunate few at whom all people 
stared. This night he sat beside pretty 
Kate O’Brien, head of the dressmaking 
department, in a seat not far removed 
from the stage, his face set and his 
eyes glued to the drop curtain or the 
open stage, as the changes came. 
Around about him sat dozens of people 
whom he knew. He was afraid to look 
at them. Kate observed this; it was 
the thing that she was bringing herself 
to discuss with him. 

“Look here, Sedge, were you 
ashamed to be seen with me to-night?” 
she found the courage to demand at 
last. She was taking her hat off in the 
parlor. 

He came 
“Ashamed? 
Kate?” 

“All of your fine friends were there. 
They didn’t seem to see you, and | 
noticed that you weren’t rubbering very 
much in their direction. That’s why I 
asked if you were—well, were you 
afraid they wouldn’t speak to you if 
they saw you sitting there with me? 
I’m only a working girl, you know. It 
would ¥ 

He patted her 
even condescendingly. 
said. “You know better than that. Am 
I not a working man these days? 
Haven't I cut it all out? Ashamed of 
you, Kate? I should say not. You're 
worth all of ’em put together.” 

“T don’t like your tone, Sedge. I’m 
not a child, you' know. I can see a 


reverie. 
mean, 


out of his 
What do you 


hand reassuringly, 
“Nonsense !”" he 
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thing or two. Why didn’t Mrs. Os- 
good and Miss Perrin and Mrs. Oster- 
tag speak to you? They looked right 
at you, and—and, well, they turned 
away. I saw them do it. Look here, 
Sedge, am I going to be the cause of 
your old friends never speaking to you? 
Are they always going to cut you when 
they see us together? If that’s so I'll 
give up——” 

“They shan’t cut me, damn ’em,” he 
cried viciously. “I won’t let them. ['ll 
make them sit up and take notice; just 
you watch me.” Then, catching him- 
self up, he swiftly returned to his atti- 
tude of tolerance. “Never mind, Kate; 
if what you think should be true, it 
can’t make any difference. They can’t 
change me, not by a long shot. You’re 


good enough for me, so there’s the end 
of it.” 

“But will you always think that 
way?” she insisted, almost pleadingly. 
“Won't you feel it after a while, when 
they—when they keep on failing to see 
you—when you’re with me? 


And, 
more than that, pretty soon they’ll quit 
seeing you when you’re not with me. 
Oh, I know! I know that a man can’t 
be on the fence with these people. He’s 
got to get down on one side or the 
other. If he gets down on the side they 
don’t care about, he’s out of it forever, 
so far as they are concerned.” 

“Haven't I told you a hundred times 
that I don’t give a damn what they 
think?” he cried irascibly. “I’ve got 
down on your side of the fence, so 
what’s the row, dear? I knew what 
I was doing. I wanted you, and I 
want to live quietly and happily, not in 
that awful roar I’ve been used to. I’ve 
told—er—a dozen women that I’m go- 
ing to marry you.” 


“You have, dear? What did they 
say?” with eager curiosity. ' 

“Say? What could they say?” he 
stammered, realizing that he had lied 
to some disadvantage. 

“T’'ll bet they laughed at you and 
turned up their noses,” she said, her 
cheeks flaming. 

“Now, let’s talk about something 
else,” he exclaimed, palpably evasive. 
He was mean enough to let it stand 
that she should know, then and there, 
that he was sacrificing his whole social 
career for her. F 

“But I’m thinking of you, Sedgewick, 
dear,” she cried earnestly. “Think 
now, before it is too late. They won't 
speak to me, except in the shop. You'll 
be cutting yourself off altogether 4 

“My dear, that’s what they’ve all told 
me,” he said, with fine defiance in his 
eyes. 

He arose and put his arm about her 
shoulders, 

“They—have ?” she faltered. 

His eyes flashed. “Yes. They said 
I’d be ruining my career, and all that. 
I'll be perfectly frank with you, Kate. 
That’s what they said. They begged 
me to give it all up, and—er—and come 
back into the old playground, but—now 
I want you to believe this forevermore 
—I politely told *em that I cared more 
for your little finger than I did for 
the whole darned universe.” 

She was crying on his shoulder. It 
inspired him to more heroic utterances. 
He added vehemently: “And that’s no 
lie, either !”’ 

After the marriage, a week later, the 
happy bride looked slyly, but in vain, 
through the society columns of the daily 
press for notices of the wedding. 
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HE front door of the 
me “Road to Hell” saloon 
swung back with a 
crash, and instinctively 
the hands of four or 
five half-dozing men 
grasped the butts of 
their trusty “forty-fives.” 

“In this fog that you brings in with 
you,” roared the heavy voice of “Red” 
Mike Malone, ex-cowboy and proprie- 
tor, “I ain’t able to see you none; but, 


whoever you be, if you thinks you’re 


doin’ my nose-paint emporium any 
pertik’ler favor by lettin’ this simoon 
carry in all the sand and lignite within 
a hundred miles of: Hell’s Kitchen, 
you're certain mistaken.” Nearly choked 
by the suffocating, dust-laden air, he 
gasped for breath, then roared impa- 
tiently: “Why the devil don’t you come 
in, stead of standin’ there like a flagged 
antelope ?” 

“T kain’t git the door 
swered a soft, faint voice. 

“My Lord, it’s a woman!” excitedly 
drawled a well-built, dark-haired man, 
hastening toward her through the fiery, 
yellow haze. But, before he could aid 
her, a sudden gust from the whistling 
gale threw her heavily to the floor, 
where she lay motionless, as if stunned 
by the fall. 

“You pick her up, Arizony, and Ill 
shut it,” shouted Red, throwing his two 
hundred pounds of Irish brawn against 
the now banging door, which, after a 
brief struggle, he succeeded in closing. 
Then, as though to show its rage at be- 
ing so summarily excluded from the 
saloon, the tempest swirled itself around 


shut,” an- 
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the loosely constructed frame building, 
and shook its weather-beaten sides until 
the long row of whisky glasses, stand- 
ing on the pine back bar, tinkled as if 
the demons imprisoned in the reeling 
black bottles, irregularly interspersed 
among them, were holding high car- 
nival over their victims—past, present, 
and to come. Then, the tornado 
whirled itself upon the rapid river 
which half circled the town, and, suck- 
ing up the turbid, yellow water, it 
flooded the camp before tearing its way 
over a great butte which guarded the 
little valley on the north. 

“Seein’ she Stood up agin’ that jolt,” 
observed Red, as the rocking building 
settled to its moorings, “I guess there 
ain’t nothin’ on the face of the earth’ll 
ever wipe out the Road to Hell.” 

“Stead of standin’ there grinnin’ like 
a baboon, and tryin’ to be funny,” 
snapped Arizona unappreciatively, 
“s’pose you gets busy, and hunts up 
somethin’ to give this female, for she’s 
sure fainted dead away.” 

With a muttered imprecation, Malone 
sprang behind the walnut-stained bar, 
and hastily filled a glass. 

“°Tain’t no real lady’s drink,” he 
laughed; “but it’s the best they is in 
the house, and I guess you'd better try 
it.” 

Pushing back an old gingham sun- 
bonnet from her dust-covered face, Ari- 
zona poured some of the liquor into her 
mouth; but, hardly had it touched her 
lips, when she spat out as much of the 
scalding liquid as she could, and, rais- 
ing her head, stared dazedly for an in- 
stant at the two men. Then, clutching 
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her torn, calico waist about her half- 
bare, sunburned breast, she gasped: 

“T’ve hear’n a lot about hell fire at 
camp meetin’; but I never gets no real 
idea of it afore; and”—catching her 
breath—“if you’ve got any water handy, 
I’d be awful thankful to git some.” 

A moment later, the ice, taken from 
a primitive refrigerator at the rear of 
the bar, clinked refreshingly in a large 
tumbler, which Red placed in her eager 
hand. Smiling her thanks, she cooled 
her burning throat, then said, in a mu- 
sical tone, which marked her Southern 
birth: 

“My man’s out in the wagon, where 
he’s been groanin’ fit to kill ever since 
mornin’. I tole him ’twas jest a tech of 
colic; but”—her gray eyes lighting— 
“he said he didn’t care a cuss what 


’twas that was a tearin’ him, and he 
makes me break camp at daylight and 
tote him through the storm, to see if we 
kin git a doctor; and, if there’s one 
here, I'll be a heap obleedged if you'll 
show me where he is.” 

Her glance rested on Arizona, who 


drawled whimsically : 

“We has a kind of drug-store one, 
who ’tends to nonfatals; but he trails 
down the river a spell ago to pick out 
some lead that gets stopped by a couple 
of cowpunchers who heats up a little 
in a Scripter argiment. But,’ he 
laughed, “I reckon Red”—identifying 
him with a nod—‘“can fix up your man, 
for he used to be a hoss doctor back in 
the States, and his long suit’s colic and 
similar.” 

“IT ‘low Bill’ll “bout as take 
chances on you,” her white teeth show- 
ing as she smiled at Malone, “as the 
drug-store feller, for I’ve hear’n him 
say ‘twas his notion that there wasn’t 
much difference *tween the hoss and the 
human kind; one killin’ “bout as many 
as t’other.” 

“Time you gets the gent, Arizony,” 
said Red, grinning his appreciation of 
the doubtful compliment; “I'll have a 
kill-or-cure dose fixed up for him.” 

A few minutes later, Bill was lying 
on the faro table, moaning childishly ; 
but, having swallowed two large po- 
tions of Malone’s prescription, he pres- 


soon 


ently raised himself, and, resting his 
head on his long left hand, brought into 
sight an unusually wide, plain, gold 
ring, which circled his third finger. His 
crafty, yellow eyes shifted speculatively 
from Arizona’s dark, but clear-cut, fea- 
tures to the heavy, freckled face of the 
proprietor; then he grunted: 

“You’d better make camp, Lize. I 
reckon one of these fellers’ll show you 
a good place to stake, where water’s 
handy,” his glance indicating Red as 
his choice for the desired service. 

“No!” exclaimed Arizona, raising his 
slender hand, as Malone smilingly start- 
ed forward. “I ‘low I'd better go; for” 
—his slow drawl grated on the nerves 
of the man, who now sat comfortably 
puffing at a black, unsavory pipe—‘see- 
in’ Bill’s that sick that he has to ask 
Mrs, Bill to do his work, ’tain’t safe for 
his doctor to leave him.” 

The shirker frowned angrily at the 
jesting, though pointed, reproof; but a 
pleased light flashed into the woman’s 
tired eyes as she turned toward the 
door. 

“Awful smart cuss—Arizony !” com- 
mented Red, his freckled face clouded 
with admiring disappointment at being 
so cleverly left behind. 

“A heap too smart, I’m a thinkin’,” 
scowled Bill, casting an ugly glance in 
the direction of his “prairie schooner,” 
which, drawn by a big pair of black, 
Missouri mules, was moving slowly to- 
ward a little spring that bubbled from 
the gashed side of a small knoll which 
squatted its awkward bulk near the 
river bank. 

The storm had now spent its fury, 
and, in its dying struggles, was scat- 
tering aimlessly among the western 
buttes which, as the rays of the setting 
sun touched their cone-shaped heads, 
glowed copper-red in the settling yellow 
haze. . 

“Wouldn't let me do a thing,” gloat- 
ed Mrs. Bill, an hour later, her eyes 
shining delightedly as she watched Ari- 
zona walk away. “Jest made me sit 
here—’nd rest—’nd rest. And, law 
me, how I did enjoy it! I jest kain’t 
git over it,” luxuriously resting her 
smooth chin on one brown hand. “It’s 
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sure mighty comfortin’ to a w oman to 
have a man so considerin’ of her,” she 
sighed, after a moment’s dreaming. For 
some seconds, she sat staring vacantly 
into the tawny twilight. “He ain’t much 
like my man,” she frowned presently. 
“I wonder,” she questioned somewhat 
bitterly, “why some men’s that mean 
and low-down that they’ll make a wom- 
an de all the work without even giving 
her a kind word for it?” Then, with 
an admiring glance at Arizona, who 
now stepped onto the saloon platform: 
“What a straight, handsome: feller he 
is, too! Mebbe ’tain’t exactly Scrip- 
teral for me to have no such hankerin” 
—her tone was longingly defiant—‘‘but 
why ain’t I got a man like him ’stead 
of a thing in breeches that passes his- 
self off for one?” 

Again her brow furrowed moodily ; 
then she blushed, and laughed softly. 

“T wonder what he thinks of me? 
Sakes o’ goodness,” she exclaimed the 
next instant, in a tone of consternation, 
“here I’ve been a settin’ like a hen wal- 
lerin’ in the dust, so tickled at bein’ 
made somethin’ of that I never once 
thinks of what a fright I must look.” 

And, a second afterward, by the fad- 
ing light, she stood between the tent 
flaps, surveying herself in a tiny hand 
glass, femininely anxious to know the 
worst at once. 

“T sure look bad 
dirt’s concerned,” was her 
ment; “but,” laughing her comforting 
conceit as, with a final glance, she threw 
back a stray lock of her long, brown 
hair, “I’ve seen a lot of women all 
fixed up that was a heap homelier than 
I be all covered with sand; and, know- 
in’ I’d been out in the wind, mebbe he 
didn’t think nothin’ pertik’ler ‘bout my 
needin’ soap and water.” 

Then, throwing back her head with a 
quaint little smile: 

“Anyhow, the way he treats me 
makes me feel like I amount to a heap 
more’n I thought I did this mornin’.” 

Then, turning slightly, the pleased 
light faded from her eyes at sight of 
3111, who was weaving his way rather 
uncertainly toward the tent. And, as 
the long, ghostlike shadows from the 


enough—far as 
rueful com- 


western buttes stole darkly across the 
sheltered valley, his thick: “Too damned 
much colic cure, Lize, and I’m goin’ to 
turn in,” brought her rudely back to 
the realities of life; and, with clouded 
face and half-rebellious, sullen eyes, she 
made the necessary preparations for 
her lord and master’s comfort. 

The next morning, as the sleepy, 
golden eyes which had kept faithful 
watch over the little town winked their 
soft “good night” to amorous day, Mrs 
Bill kindled the camp fire, and stood 
for a few minutes dreamily watching 
the gray-black smoke as it curled lazily 
toward the rapidly paling sky. Then, 
the sun leaped over the crooked shoul- 
der of an eastern butte; and Hell’s 
Kitchen’s few scattered, grimy tents 
and small, storm-scarred, unpainted 
frame dwellings, robbed of night’s flat- 
tering brush, stood out nakedly in all 
the uninviting ugliness of their day 
desolation. 

3ut now Mrs. Bill wakened from her 
reverie, and turned her attention to 
more material things ; and soon the fry- 
ing pan gave forth an appetizing smell 
of sizzling bacon, which, reaching Bill’s 
expectant nose, caused him to thrust his 
towsled, black head out of the loosely 
hanging tent flaps, as he growled im- 
patiently : 

“Seems like you was tryin’ 
durndest to rile me, Lize, by seein’ 
slow you kin be with the grub.” 

She turned her head at the sound of 
his rasping voice, when, catching her 
eye, he shook his fist threateningly, as 
if he sometimes emphasized his remarks 
by physical violence. 

“Mebbe I be, Bill; mebbe I be,” she 
answered, in a colorless monotone. 

Then, the blood rushed to her cheeks, 
and the dull anger lurking in her gray 
eyes blazed. It was as though some 
new interest and experience in life had 
roused her from her usual listless sub- 
jection. 

“’Cause I’m your wife don’t give you 
no right to hit me; and”’—her 
lips tightening—‘“I warns you, first and 
last, that if you ever strike me ag’in, 
I’ll quit you sure.” Pausing an instant, 
as if some new thought had flashed to 
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her mind, her pupils dilated wildly as 
she whispered: “And, mebbe—mebbe, 
sill, I'll leave you dead, and save some 
other poor fool woman bein’ used like 
I've been by you.” Staring before her 
for a moment, she laughed half hys- 
terically, and nodded her head, as if to 
emphasize her words: ‘“Mebbe I will, 
sill; mebbe I will.” Then, turning her 
back on the astonished man, she picked 
up the coffeepot, and set it on a bed of 
coals which glowed its willing service. 

3ill’s arm had dropped during his 
wife’s passionate protest against what 
every coward regards as one of his 
dearest rights; but he now sneered 
tauntingly, although from the safe shel- 
ter of the tent: 

“Threatenin’ to kill yer man for chas- 
tisin’ you moderate when you needs it, 
ain’t livin’ up to Scripter ; and I advises 
you to stop posin’ as a regular perfes- 
ser, and git back on the mourners’ 
bench a spell, till you’ve learned your 
duty to me.” 

“Mebbe you’re right, Bill; mebbe 
you're right,” she answered, with her 
oddly listless tone. “But, Christian or 
no Christian,” the blood again rushing 
to her cheeks, “I jest can’t stand it no 
longer to have you beat me like you 
has done; and”—her eyes narrowing— 
“'tain’t safe for you to ever try it 
ag’in.” 

“I ain’t easy scared,” he laughed 
harshly. 

His courage had now returned, and, 
stepping to her side, he caught her 
roughly by the arm. She made no at- 
tempt to free herself; but her gray 
eyes blazed so defiantly into his that, 
with a muttered oath, he released her, 
and snarled questioningly : 

“I s’pose this s’prisin’ peartness is 
‘count of youre silly head bein’ turned 
by the "tention you gets last night from 
that smooth-faced young feller they 
calls ‘Arizony,’ who”—his yellow eyes 
snapping—“TI hates from the minute I 
ketches sight of him.” 

Mrs. Bill’s face colored faintly, and 
she lowered her head to escape his 
searching gaze; but she answered with- 
out any show of emotion: 

“Mebbe it is, Bill; mebbe it is.” 


“Well, I advises you to be mighty 
keerful how you acts with him, for”’—~ 
his growl carried a menace that there 
was no mistaking—‘‘it ain't healthy for 
no man to get too friendly with the 
woman I has trailin’ ‘long with me. 
Does you understand, Lize ?” 

“T reckon I do, Bill; I reckon I do,” 
with seeming indifference. ‘‘But,” em- 
phasizing her otherwise colorless tone, 
“from what little I sees of him, I ‘low 
he kin take care of himself—easy.” 

“Them that I goes after never has 
no chance to strike back ; for’ —his face 
breaking into a cunning smile—"I plans 
to have it all over ‘fore they knows 
what’s comin’; and——” 

But what he may have intended to 
say was ended by: 

“Mornin’, folks,” called out in a 
cheery drawl by Arizona, as though to 
warn them of his approach. “Seen your 
smoke,” he smiled, “so I just strolls 
over to see what I can do to help you 
settle comfortable.” 

Mrs. Bill’s face lighted at the sound 
of his friendly voice, but Bill’s averted 
brow darkened, then changed to a look 
of fury at the tone in which his wife 
greeted their visitor, a tone which plain- 
ly expressed her pleasure: 

“There ain’t much to do, but you're 
sure mighty kind to think of us. I 
reckon you ain’t had your coffee? No? 
Then you'll take some with us, won't 
you?” her gray eyes urging his ac- 
ceptance. 

“Well, I ain’t prevaricatin’ none 

whatever,” was his jocular response, 
“when I says that I’d rather sample 
your cookin’ than set down to the big- 
gest spread old Delmonicer ever gets 
up.” 
“There ain’t much to eat,” she dim- 
pled, “but sech as ’tis you’re more’n 
welcome. Ain’t he, Bill?” This from 
over her shoulder as she disappeared 
within the tent. 

“It'd be a durned ornery cuss,” he 
answered, thus femininely entrapped in- 
to a show of hospitality, “that’d grudge 
a feller that’s helped him out a bite 
to eat.” 

Then his shifty glance flittered for an 
instant to his guest’s face inquiringly. 
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“I s’pose they ain’t many white wom- 
en ‘long the Little Missouri?” 

“They’re certain at a awful pre- 
mium,” came the chuckling reply, “and 
‘fore the week’s over there'll be a lot 
of gents come ridin’ in from fifty miles 
back, to see,”’ waving his slender hand 
toward the tent, “the only one in the 
Dakoty Bad Lands.” 

“Well, they’ll git damned sudden no- 
tice that she belongs to me,” was the 
churlish answer. 

“They'll all know that ‘fore they 
starts; but,” drawled Arizona dryly, “I 
‘low that won’t stop none of ’em from 
saddlin’ up.” 

Bill scowled and bit his lips, then 
abruptly changed the subject by call- 
ing out: 

“What the devil be you doin’, Lize, 
that you don’t get the grub on?” 

“Everything’ll be ready in less’n two 
shakes,” she answered, in an excited 
tone, throwing back the tent flaps and 
trying hard to appear unconscious of 
the great change which her few min- 
utes’ absence had wrought in her per- 
sonal appearance. In a clean, spotted- 
calico dress, which was just tight 
enough to show her well-rounded fig- 
ure to advantage; with her glossy, 
brown hair becomingly arranged and 
a pink ribbon around her smooth, full 
throat, she amply justified the impulsive 
exclamation of admiration which 
sprang to her husband’s astonished 
lips. 

“My Lord, Lize,” he exploded, “but 
you’re certain a good looker when you 
gets into trottin’ harness!” 

And Arizona’s sparkling black eyes 
left no doubt in her mind but that 
he, too, held the same opinion. 

Mrs. Bill’s face was glowing ingen- 
uously, when Bill, bethinking himself 
that this unusual decoration was due 
entirely to their guest, changed her 
gratified dimpling into a look of sullen 
resentment by a sardonic: 

“But ’twould be a heap better for 
women to be thinkin’ of their work, 
’stead of tryin’ to look purty.” 

“T don’t nowise agree with any such 
idee, partner,” promptly combatted Ari- 
zona, in gallant defense of the desire 


of Eve’s daughters to appear beautiful 
in the eyes of men, “for at bottom I 
believes that every real man thinks a 
heap more of a woman’s looks than 
he does of what she does for him.” 
Then, with a Chesterfieldian wave of 
his hand to Mrs. Bill, he laughed hu- 
morously. “And, personal, I’d rather 
have fried rawhide and alkali water 
to wash it down, with a neat, good- 
looking woman sittin’ opposite me, than 
to have lobster and champagne, with 
a homely, untidy female disgracin’ me 
on the other side of the table.” 

“T reckon we all feels thataway,” 
cackled Bill sarcastically, “bout some 
other feller’s woman.” 

Arizona flushed, and set his teeth, 
as if struggling to prevent the scath- 
ing retort which trembled them. But 
Mrs. Bill’s feminine tact saved the sit- 
uation. 

“Things is smokin’ hot, so you all 
set right down, for victuals cools pow- 
erful quick on tins.” 

The men’s thoughts were at once 
turned into less dangerous channels. A 
moment later, the hungry rattle of steel 
knives and forks caused her to observe, 
with a gratified smile: 

“Tt sure does a woman’s heart a 
power of good to see her cookin’ ’pre- 
ciated thisaway.” 

And even Bill’s moody face lighted 
with the semblance of a good-humored 
smile, as he admitted grudgingly: 
“You certain knows how to make 
the grub taste good, Lize—when you 
tries.” 

From that morning the Bills became 
a part of the everyday life of the cattle 
camp. 

Bill frequented the Road to Hell with 
unfailing regularity ; seeming to be suf- 
ficiently supplied with money, he took 
his drinks often and unwatered ; played 
faro occasionally, with varying success, 
but was usually at the “stud-poker” ta- 
ble, at which his luck was so uniformly 
good that there were those who believed 
that he relied on something more cer- 
tain than mere chance, although as yet 
there was nothing tangible upon which 
to base their suspicions. 

While Bill drank and gambled, Mrs. 
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Bill held her court at their tent, with 
the result that the Road to Hell was 
now only frequented by the range for 
strictly business purposes. And as 
Arizona had predicted, men came from 
the most distant feeding grounds to pay 
tribute to and bask in the smiles of 
the only white woman in the hills. Un- 
der the exciting stimulus of so much 
unaccustomed admiration and attention, 
Mrs, Bill expanded and blossomed till 
now there was little in her actions to 
remind one of the listless, half-sullen 
woman, who had fairly blown into the 
saloon a short two months before. 

On the surface, Bill seemed to be 
wholly indifferent to the situation, but 
secretly he nursed a feeling of bitter 
hatred against the man, who, he felt 
convinced, was the real inspiration to 
Mrs. Bili to bedeck herself daily with 
such cheap accessories for enhancing 
her charms as her limited toilet pro- 
vided. With the natural reasoning of 
total depravity, Bill argued that, inno- 
cently, friendly relations could not long 
exist between a married woman and 
any man in whom she was deeply in- 
terested. As the days went on, the 
sinister light which lurked in his yellow 
eyes, as he sometimes sat calculat- 
ingly watching Arizona, needed but a 
shade more venom to mean murder. 
\nd this was furnished when, one day, 
there was drawled into his startled ear: 

“If anybody but me had seen you 
your ring in the stud game, 
Bill, your woman would ’a’ been a 

Ider now.” 

Wild with sudden and uncontrollable 
rage, Bill’s hand dropped to his re- 
volver, but his wrist was gripped until 
his nerveless fingers hung limply at his 
side. Then, releasing him, Arizona 
laughed coldly: 

“Gun playin’ agin’ me is considered 
some dangerous. Give me the shiner.” 

And, reluctantly, the cheat removed 
from his shaking hand what appeared 
to be a plain gold band, and silently 
passed it over. 

“She’s the finest piece of brace work 
I ever seen.” 

_ Arizona’s tone was frankly admir- 
ing. Turning over a section of the 
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ring, which revolved, he brought into 
view a tiny, bevel-edged reflector. Then 
he slipped the ring into position on his 
finger, and took some cards from his 
pocket. Holding them well back in 
his left hand, he shuffled off a number 
—as if dealing—so that their faces 
passed above the little mirror. 

“See ’em plain as the nose on your 
face,’ he laughed. ‘Positive, Bill’’— 
his grin was aggravating—‘“she’s such 
a work of art that I hates to see it 
sp’iled; but,” with a broad smile, 


“you're gettin’ so plumb careless that 
I sees a funeral for you, ‘less I pro- 
tects you; so I'll just take her ‘long 
and git the 


to Dickinson to-morrer, 
joints soddered up some.” 

Pocketing the ring, Arizona returned 
to the saloon, and left Bill to his own 
reflections, which, judging by the ugly 
expression of his scowling face, might 
well argue ill for the man who caused 
them. 

Bill passed the next few days in som- 
bre meditation; then, one evening, he 
saddled his pony and, stepping into the 
tent, picked up his Winchester, with 
a crooked, evil smile. 

“I ain’t tried my hand on antelope 
fer quite a spell, Lize,’’ he explained, 
noting her look of surprise, “so I'll 
jest ride down the river a piece and see 
if I kain’t git a little fresh meat.”’ 

“Funny he should take sech a no- 
tion, with the sun hardly a hour high,” 
muttered Mrs. Bill, speculatively watch- 
ing the yellow clouds, which puffed 
from the heels of his galloping pony 
as it carried: him rapidly along the 
dusty, winding trail. 

Then her thoughts wandered, and, 
presently, she frowned uneasily. 

“Red was sayin’ this mornin’ that 
the Injuns is gettin’ turrible bad; 
scalped a couple of poor fellers way 
up on the river last week. Said he 
‘lowed they'd git Arizony ’fore long if 
he didn’t stop traipsin’ off alone so 
much. He jest don’t seem to know 
what fear is; but, he’s too reckless.” 
Her tone was admiringly censorious. 
“Seems to me if he was to be ketched 
by ’em—I’d jest up and die,” she 
sighed, her eyes moistening. “I knows 
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tain’t right for me to set such an aw- 
ful store on a man that don’t belong to 
me; but,” she laughed her defense, “a 
woinan kain’t help her heart actin’ up, 
even if she is a perfesser.” 

Resting her chin on her hands, she 
sat silently gazing into a land of pleas- 
ant dreams, perhaps, for her smile was 
glowing. Suddenly, the color left her 
cheeks, and, springing to her feet, she 
exclaimed frightenedly : 

“My Lord! What a fool I was not 
to think of it quicker! Arizony’s com- 
in’ in from Dickinson this evenin’; and 
it’s him—not antelope, that Bill’s a- 
huntin’. I thought the other night,” 
stepping into the tent, “when I asked 
him where his ring was, that there was 
murder in that crooked smile of his’n 
as he says: ‘Arizony gets stuck on it, 
and takes her away from me; jest "bout 
like he’s figurin’ to do with some other 
property that belongs to me, | reckon, 
if I continers to set round, supine and 
backboneless, like I been doin’ fer two 
months back.’ And he’s seen that what 
Red says gives him a chance,” throw- 
ing a small checked shawl over her 
head, “for if Arizony’s found scalped, 
and’”—she shivered—‘“Bill’d do that, 
sure; the killin’ ’d be laid to the In- 
juns.” 

She seized a double-barreled shot- 
gun, and, with it on her shoulder, as 
if merely starting out on one of her 
customary grouse hunts, she walked 
along the trail running east to “Three 
Mile”; for it was there believed 
that Bill would attempt to ambush Ari- 
zona, who invariably arrived about sun- 
down at the “water hole” in the bottom 
of the deep, narrow ravine. 

“Bill’s got seven miles to ride round 
the north trail, then three-quarters 
hoofin’ down the run, agin’ less’n three 
for me this way, so,” in a slightly ques- 
tioning tone, as she increased her pace, 
“T kin git there as quick as he does, if 
I leg it hard ’nough.” 

Reaching the top of a small hill, she 
paused for breath, and, glancing at the 
low-hanging sun, she exclaimed, a little 
nervously : 

“*Tain’t more’n ‘bout thirty minutes 
high, and it must be grayin’ in the 
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cafion now. Mebbe—Bill’ll beat me 
there, yit.” 

Then her face proclarmed some sud- 
den, terrifying fear, and, gathering up 
her thin skirt, she ran as though her 
very existence depended upon her 
speed. 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” she cried, 
in panic-stricken tones. “If Arizony 
should come early, and me git there 
—too late!” 

But one thought now dominated her. 
She must make Three Mile ahead of 
Bill. On and on she flew until, at last, 
she turned into a faint path, that led 
over the rough hump of a great butte; 
on the other side was a precipitous wall, 
and at its foot was the water hole. A 
moment’s respite, then on and on until 
she was staggering almost blindly along 
the steep, rocky way. Gasping for 
breath, she clutched the sharp stones, 
as, without thought of torn, bleeding 
hands, she pulled herself up and up, 
when, suddenly, her weary limbs re- 
fused longer to obey the orders of her 
whirling brain. Sinking at the top of 
the ridge, a hundred feet above the 
hiding place. she had fixed upon, her 
parched throat and burning lungs 
drank in the cool October air, as she 
listened for any sound that might dis- 
close the presence of another in Three 
Mile. One hour-minute passed, then a 
peculiar noise, as of nailed heels grind- 
ing on soft shale, reached her strained 
ear. And, instantly, as if she had taken 
some powerful stimulant, her every 
faculty was on the alert. 

“IT knowed the devil meant to trap 
him here ; but I reckon, Bill,” she whis- 
pered, “you're in for the biggest s’prise 
you ever gets in your life.” 

And, crawling silently down to a little 
clump of rocks, she peered cautiously 
into the ravine below. And there, but 
a dozen yards away, crouched closely 
against the opposite wall, stood Bill 
waiting. As she watched him, unseen, 
his morose face broke into its crooked, 
evil smile. 

“From where I ketches sight of him 
up the draw,” he muttered gloatingly, 
“T ‘low ‘twon’t be more’n two or three 
minutes ‘fore I has Arizony’s scalp 
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wrapped up in my pocket—ready to 
present to Lize. Lordy,” he chuckled 
grimly, “seems like I kain’t hardly wait 
to git out of the country ’fore handin’ 
her his hair, and sayin’: ‘’ Member what 
I tells you next mornin’ after we strikes 
the camp, Lize? Well, here’s a little 
keepsake fer you to jog your mem’ry 
with in futoor.’ ” 

The run formed a natural whispering 
gallery, and the woman’s attentive ear 
caught every syllable of his revolting 
soliloquy. 

“T got a right to be free from sech 
a devil,” clinching her teeth as her face 
hardened to some new and stern re- 
solve. 

Then Bill dropped to his knee, as 
though to make more sure of his aim, 
and her eyes steeled as she watched 
him. 

“I didn’t bring it with no sech idee,” 
reaching out her hand, and drawing 
the gun softly to her side, “but, it’ll 
make me—free. Free,” she breathed, 


with shining eyes. “And then—mebbe 


-nebbe——”’ 

The hope which had flamed up in 
her starved heart swept her for the 
moment into a state bordering on ec- 
stasy. But, presently, her half-parted 
lips closed tightly as her lithe form 
stiffened to her purpose; and, noiseless- 
ly cocking both hammers, she deliber- 
ately sighted the black muzzles at the 
kneeling figure below her. 

Not yet! Not yet !’ came some in- 
ward voice. “You got to wait till Bill 
makes a move to shoot. ’Twon’t seem 
so much like murder then, neither ; and 
—and mebbe Arizony’ll think you has 
to do it to save his life.” 

The next instant her face paled at 
the sound of a familiar drawl. ~ 

“Don’t get in such a all-fired hurry, 
Mag; I'll let you drink soon as we gets 
to the hole.” : 

fle was coming. As she lay stretched 
ut upon the rock, a faint tremor 
passed over her, and the hand that once 
more guided the barrels shook slightly 
as the threatening muzzles found their 
mark, 


Bill’s goin’ to raise his Winchester 


in jest a second,” babbled her quiver- 
ing brain. 

A look of terror flashed over her 
now ashen face, as if she gazed at some 
scene of awful horror ; her starting eyes 
closed for an instant, as though to shut 
out the sight. Then they opened wide- 
ly, and, as the color swept back to her 
cheek, she whispered softly: 

“Put down your gun, Bill, or I'll 
kill you sure!” : 

His glance shifted upward at the 
faint tones, and, as he saw her, and 
realized that she could carry out her 
threat, his half-raised rifle dropped to 
his knee, dislodging in his haste a piece 
of crumbling shale, which clattered 
noisily into the bottom of the ravine. 
Startled, Arizona turned his head, and 
the next instant his forty-five was lev- 
eled at the crouching figure. And the 
heart of the silent witness lying on the 
wall above again cried out: 

“I’m goin’ to be free! 
be free! And mebbe—mebbe ’ But 
her breath almost stopped as _ the 
thought shot through her mind: “It’s 
murder jest the same, for Arizony ain't 
in no danger now.” And she put up 
her hand, as if to shut out the terrify- 
ing scene of the minute before. Then, 
rising to her feet, she spoke words 
which meant to her a complete renun- 
ciation of the hope that had flamed up 
so almost resistlessly. 

“What you drawed on Bill for, Ari- 
zony? We’re breakin’ camp early to- 
morrer and jest comes over to Three 
Mile, to see if we could git a antelope, 
so’s to have fresh meat for the trail.” 

Arizona’s face was a study in con- 
flicting emotions as he slowly shoved 
his revolver into its holster. If what 
she said was true, why had Bill been 
in an attitude which needed but the bare 
raising of his rifle to mean murder? 
3ut, unable to gainsay her words, he 
presently laughed equivocally: 

“Well, you certain saves Bill.” 

For a moment, his piercing black 
eyes searched her telltale face, then his 
own sobered, and he said slowly: 

‘And I'd hate to bet even money that 
you didn’t save me, too.” 

Then he waved his hand to her and 


I’m goin’ to 
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smiled his eternal gratitude, and, turn- 
ing, rode slowly away into the gather- 
ing dusk. And Mrs, Bill knew, if Bill 
did not, that Arizona knew the truth. 
‘Vith her elbow resting on the black 
imuzzles of her gun, she stood watching 
him until he passed from sight, her 
heart revealing itself in her eyes. But 
at last the long silence was broken by 
3ill’s furious: 

“I’m a durned good notion to. drop 
you, right here, for mixin’ up in my 
business. Don’t you know you come 
mighty nigh gettin’ me killed ?” 

Without a sign of fear, the woman 
turned and looked down at him, with 
a disdainful smile playing on her lips. 

“Why don’t you shoot, Bill? Be you 
‘fraid Arizony’d come back to see what 
kind of game you'd killed?” 

The man’s dark face reddened. Mut- 
tering an oath, he lowered his rifle, and 
said, in sullen rage: 

“T reckon some day, Lize, I'll get 
that mad that I'll pull the trigger and 
put you out of the way.” 

“Mebbe you will, Bill, mebbe you 
will,” came the answer in her colorless 
monotone, as she stared almost vacant- 
ly before her. 

“And another thing,” he growled, 
“we ain’t breakin’ camp till I gives the 
orders. Do you hear? 

“Yes—lI hear,” in an awakening tone. 

Then a mystical light shone in her 
far-away eyes, and she spoke as one 
who had glimpsed behind the veil 
through which we may not see. 

“T been led up on a high mountain 
to-day, Bill”’—her soft voice carried a 
note which held him spellbound for the 
moment—“and the devil showed me a 
woman’s kingdom, which was mine if 
I’d kill you—or let Arizony do it. And 
when I seen I could get my heart’s de- 
sire, I meant that you should die. 
Yes,” she laughed softly, at his startled 
look, ‘“‘my own finger was pullin’ the 
trigger once; but the doors of hell 
swung open right in front of them 
black muzzles, and I seen the lake of 
fire that rolls and billers forever and 
ever ag’in for them that kills. And 
that’s why you’re livin’ now.” 
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3ill opened his mouth, as if to speak, 
but the woman stopped him, with a 
quick gesture, and an abrupt change of 
tone, which frightened him. 

“But sif we stays in this camp any 
longer, mebbe your time’ll be awful 
short; for I might be tempted ag’in, 
and there ain’t no woman lives kin tell 
what she’ll do if she’s tried thataway 
too often. Don’t you think we’d bet- 
ter leave to-morrer, Bill?” 

“No,” snarled the man. Then, gaz- 
ing at her, half fearfully, a moment, 
he mumbled an almost incoherent ac- 
quiescence. 

“Well, then, you kin go and git the 
things packed up and make ready to 
take the trail at daylight, for I wants to 
set here and think a spell.” There was 
a new peremptoriness in her tone. 

He hesitated, as though he intended 
to rebel against the new order of 
things, but his hesitation vanished when 
Mrs. Bill threw the shotgun to her 
shoulder, and, with blazing eyes, cried: 


“Does you want to tempt me right 
here, knowin’ that mebbe the lake of 
fire itself kain’t ever agin scare me 
out of gettin’—free?” 


And Bill slunk up the run toward 
his pony, muttering to himself: 

“It beats hell what a powerful change 
kin come over a woman in sech a few 
weeks; but I sees plain that “twon’t be 
safe fer me to ever rile her ag’in—'bout 
nothin’.””. Which admission on his part 
deposed him from the position of lord 
and master, to that of a mere man of 
all work in the Bill family. 

It had long grown dark when Mrs. 
sill, shivering with the cold, raised her 
head from her hands, and fixed her 
wide, gray eyes on the gold-specked 
sky. 

“Mebbe—mebbe, like some folks 
claim, there ain’t no hell,” she whis- 
pered. Then, putting out her hand, as 
if some one were assisting her to rise, 
she smiled gently. “But I feels that 
we’ve been walkin’ in the valley of 
the shadder together to-day, Arizony, 
and I thanks God we’ve come out— 
free.” 
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yp iE worst of the game,” 

H said the incurable 

bridge maniac, “is the 

dreaming about it at 

night. I never play 

my four or five rubbers 

of an evening without 

heing obsessed by the phantoms, spec- 
tres, and ghostly images of my part- 
ners in my fitful and disturbing dreams. 
“Last night, for instance, I had a 
truly diabolical nightmare. I had been 
playing in the stuffy cardroom of a 
business man’s club, where I had been 
taken by a business acquaintance of 
nine. I had there suffered a series 
of truly appalling and spirit-blighting 
adventures. I had been made to drink 
all sorts of so-called stimulating pota- 
I. had been cruelly 
“chucked” by a variety of vulgar 

sy partners; I had almost ex- 

from the smoke and heat of the 
ill-ventilated cardroom; I had lost 

1 


three dollars; I had stayed up 


Lion massacred 


» hours beyond my accustomed bed- 
time; I had been on the point of quar- 
reling with two noisy gentlemen, who 
were described to me as being on the 
road for a watered-silk house; and, fi- 
nally, I had forgotten my latchkey. 

“When I had, at last, roused the sul- 
len, aggrieved, and blanketed cook from 
her slumbers, and tumbled myself into 
my bed, I began at once, as it seemed, 
to do battle with a long and lifelike 
iream. 

“First of all, I died of 
I was made to play the leading 
role in an elaborate and fashionable 
funeral. Then I was shown a prodi- 
gious record of all my past misdeeds; 


suffocation. 
a 


i1CN 


and, finally, I was escorted to those 
torrid and horrid regions, presided over 
by Satanic Beelzebub himself. 

“Mr. B., with extreme politeness, 
soon offered to show me the resort 
and the points of greatest interest in 
it. I asked him to lead me to the 
bridge players’ cells, or fires, as the 
case might be. He escorted me to a 
long row of furnaces, red-hot, and full 
of wailing and shrieking gentlemen. 1 
opened one of the furnace doors, out 
of idle curiosity, and was aghast to 
find in it a crowd of men, including a 
great many of my last night’s partners. 
They were writhing and jumping about 
as if in some little pain. 

“*Who are they?’ I whispered to my 
cloven-footed guide. 

““*Those,” said he, ‘are the men who, 
while alive, picked up their cards, one 
dealer dealt them, re- 
until he had finished, 


Ise at the table 


by one, as the 
fusing to wait 
king everybody ¢ 

I l nerve ’ 

‘And these?’ I cried, in dismay, as 
I beheld a row of men hanging by 
their toes or the 
case might be, from hooks of red-hot 
steel. 
**Oh, those are only yesterday's lot 
of thumpers. ‘ 

“*Thumpers?’ I asked, in some lit- 
tle perplexity. ‘And what, pray, do 
you mean by thumpers?’ 

‘*Thumpers are the so-called gen- 
tlemen, who thumped -the table or the 
board, every time they played a card. 
That farther one, who has “bro- 
chetted” by a section of a barbed-wire 
fence, is the worst offender of the 
whole consignment.’ 


us and uneasy. 


tongues or ears, as 


been 
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‘Could a man be worse than a 
thumper?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Well,’ said Satan, ‘this particular 
creature wore a heavy seal ring on the 
little finger of his right hand, so that 
every time he thumped the table he 
knocked and banged it as well.’ 

“And, now,’ I cried, ‘let me see the 
worst criminal of them all, and have 
done with this. I can stand no more 
of it. You keep your apartments here 
so hot, and the sight of these poor 
wretclies in their agony has upset me 
so strangely, that I implore you to pass 
by every intermediate torture, and show 
me the last and greatest sinner in your 
bridge ward.’ 

“He hesitated, as if considering a 
weighty problem, and then beckoned 
me to follow him, in a metal boat, down 
a torrent of lava, past a long proces- 
sion of men, biting flannel blankets, 
filing saws, and participating in every 
imaginable anguish. Finally, we came 


upon a pit of sulphur and phosphorus, 


in which there danced the pale and per- 
ishing spirit of a man. He wore, at 
one and the same time, a garotte, a hair 
shirt, an iron maiden, a guillotine, a 
thumbscrew, a tongue snare, and a 
pair of ladies’ stays. Around his loins, 
there twined a wriggling boa con- 
strictor. At his legs, I saw two snarl- 
ing bloodhounds, Finally, his eyes were 
pierced by upward of a thousand nee- 
dles. 

“*EFnough!’ I implored. ‘Show me 
no more. Only tell me, I beg of you, 
who is this truly wretched soul?’ 

“Wretched, say you?’ answered my 
guide. ‘His punishment is not as great 
as he deserves. -He is the gentleman 
who, when on earth, never dealt a pack 
of cards without first moistening his 
thumb and forefinger on his tongue.’ 

"“This was a little too much for me. 
I longed so to do the man a further 
mischief and to participate in his tor- 
tures, that I was not to be restrained; 
and, leaping into the flames—I awoke 
to find that the maid had put two ex- 
tra blankets on my bed.” 

The gentleman who recounted this 
nightmare to me is a famous solver of 
card problems, and I asked him, the 
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other night, what, in his opinion, was 
the most difficult bridge problem in the 
world. 

“Well,” said he, “if you mean a thir- 
teen-card problem, it would be hard to 
say—there are so many of them—but 
the most puzzling short problem is 
probably that hideous club atrocity of 
Whitfield’s.” ‘ 

For the benefit of my readers, I 
shall quote the little problem and ap- 
pend the solution of it at the end of 
this article. 

There are only five cards in each 
hand. Clubs are trumps. All the cards 
are exposed. Z. and Y. must make 
every trick, against any possible de- 
fense. It is Z.’s lead, and the hands 
are as follows: 

Z. (dealer and leader). 
of clubs; 10, 8 of spades; 
hearts. 

Y. (dummy). Ace, queen of spades ; 
ace of hearts; king, 10 of diamonds. 

A. (to the left of Z.). Queen, knave, 
8 of diamonds; knave, 7 of spades. 

B. (to the right of Z.). Ace. 9 of 
diamonds ; king, 9, 6 of spades. 

Here is a cheering anecdote at the 
expense of a Mr. B., a tiresome type 
of being, the man who is forever ex- 
plaining, both during and after the 
play of a hand, what cards should have 
been played, what mistakes his partner 
and adversaries have made, and what 
he, B., would have done under similar 
circumstances. One evening, he was 
playing a rubber at the house of a 
charming New York lady. The lady 
was his partner and, truth to tell, she 
was not a particularly brilliant expo- 
nent of the game. Against them was 
playing Mr. S., probably the best of 
the amateur players in the Boston Rac- 
quet Club. It was the lady’s turn to 
lead, against a heart declaration. She 
hesitated a little, and then led the three 
of spades. When the hand was over, 
the Great Explainer began scolding her 
for leading a spade singleton. The lady 
politely maintained that her lead had 
been, in her opinion, a perfectly proper 
one. The explanatory idiot turned, in 
some little perturbation and petulance, 


to Mr. S. 


Ace, queen 
kine of 
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“Look here, S., I leave it to you. 
Wouldn’t you lead the fourth best dia- 
mond—against a heart declaration— 
from a hand containing the lone three 
of spades, four small hearts to the ace, 
the king, jack, nine, three, two of dia- 
monds, and four small clubs to the 
jack?” 

“Well,” said Mr. S., “if you insist 
on my answering the question truth- 
fully, I can only say that I certainly 
should not.” 

“Do you mean that, or are you mere- 
ly trying to be polite to our hostess?” 

“T mean exactly what I said.” 

“Then, wat, in Heaven’s 
would you lead ?”’ 

“With such a hand as you have de- 
scribed to me, I shouldn’t lead at all! 
I should count my hand, find that I 
held fourteen cards, and insist, as po- 
litely as possible, upon having a fresh 
deal.” 

Mr. S. and the Great Explainer are 
not as friendly as they once were. In- 
deed, it begins to look as though Mr. S. 
had lost a friend in Mr. B., but he as- 
sures me that the serene and seraphic 
smile shot at him so sweetly by his 
hostess has amply compensated him for 
his loss. 

The other evening, this same Mr. S. 
and I were playing bridge at a Boston 
whist club. I had gone there as his 
guest, and we had cut in at a table 
vith a blustering, rampant sort of a 

in and a diminutive, extremely mild- 
mannered, and mousy person, 
whose name was M., and whose voice 
was almost like that of a woman. I 
could not help noticing that Mr. M.’s 
politeness was so great that it seemed 
positively inhuman. For all his mild- 
ness and docility, however, he seemed 
to play a first-rate game of bridge, and 
! found myself growing greatly to like 
him as the rubber proceeded. 

I was alone keeping the score. The 
rubber was a short one, and, when it 
over, I added it up, and found 
that we had won six dollars on it, at 
two and a half-cent points. Mr. M., 
was my partner, said that he 
feared I had made a mistake in the 
score, and timidly advised my adding 
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it again. Upon doing so, I was a lit- 
tle mortified to find that I had been 
wrong in my first addition. We had 
only, I confessed, won five dollars. I 
apologized, and we all cut, Mr. M. 
again falling to my lot for my part- 
ner. At the conclusion of the second 
rubber, which was a lorig one, I turned 
to the score block, and started to figure 
up our losses, when Mr. M. smiled 
sweetly at me, and said: 

“The total points are two hundred 
and sixty-eight, or seven dollars.” 

I added up the rubber, and found 
that the total points were two hundred 
and sixty-eight, exactly as my mild- 
mannered partner had announced. I 
asked him how he happened to know 
the correct score, as he had made no 
mark on paper or table. 

“Oh,” he said, as if apologizing for 
his eccentricity, “I always keep the 
score in my head; it’s a bad habit I got 
into, years ago, when I first took up 
the game.” 

When S. and I had finished our ses- 
sion, and were on our way to his apart- 
ment, I said to him: “Will you kind- 
ly enlighten me as to the name of that 
prim little man?” 

“Why!” said he. “I thought, of 
course, you realized that he was the 
professor of higher mathematics at 
Harvard!” 

I have since tried to keep the score 
of several rubbers in my head, and 
have found that the feat was not all 
a difficult one. I advise my} 
to try it, simply as an amusing experi- 
ment. The only thing to do is to re- 
member well the /ast total. Never try 
to go back and think of the different 
sums that made up the total, but sim- 
ply keep your mind on what Charles 
Dickens’ favorite character would have 
called “the demnition total.” 

Here is a rather pretty situation in 
bridge. It occurred in a game played 
last summer at Bar Harbor, and Mr. 
Wallace McCutcheon, one of the best 
players in the Lambs’ Club, in New 
York, was the hero of it. Mr. Me- 
Cutcheon held: King, 10, 8, hearts; 
queen, 10, 2 diamonds; ace, king, queen, 
7, 4 clubs; ling, jack spades Dummy 


readers 
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went down with queen, jack hearts; 
jack, 8, 6, 4, 3 diamonds; 8 clubs; 
queen, 8, 7, 6, 2 spades. Hearts were 
trumps. Mr. McCutcheon led the king 
of clubs, his partner played the two, 
and the dealer played the three. 

Query: What did the leader do next, 
remembering, of course, that he is a 
first-rate player? 

The answer is that he led his king 
of hearts, which drew the jack from the 
dummy. The dealer took the trick with 
the ace of hearts. Now, if one club is 
ruffed off, the leader is left with the 
major tenace in trumps, over the deal- 
er, assuring him of two tricks in the 
trump suit. If trumps are continued, 
he still makes one trump trick, and 
dummy becomes powerless to ruff a sin- 
gle club. 

The score of this rubber game was 
twenty-four to twenty-two against the 
leader; but, solely because of his lead 
of the king of hearts at trick two, he 
not only saved the game, but actually 
won the odd trick and the rubber. 


For those who would like to lay out 
the cards and work out the hand for 
themselves, I shall add that the dealer’s 
hand consisted of six hearts to the ace, 
9, 7, 6, 3, 2; the lone king of dia- 
monds; the ace and 3 of spades; and 


the 10, 9, 5, 3 of clubs. At trick three, 
the leader went on with the trump 
lead, and then led a low diamond, on 
which third hand played the ace, and 
then led his jack of clubs, and, at trick 
ix, the 6 of clubs. 

I recently showed this hand to per- 
haps the best player in the New York 
Bridge Whist Club, and was amused 
and delighted when he failed utterly to 
see the kink in it. 

Fortunately, at bridge, Homer some- 
times nods, not to say “snores.” There 
is no such a thing as a player who never 
makes mistakes. The greatest skill in 
Christendom is not secure against a 
slip or a blunder. Turenne liked to 
boast that he had never fought a battle 
that he did not deserve to win. Is there 
any bridge player who could stand up 
—in company, of course, we all say it 
in private—and make such a boast as 
this? Rather than aspire to any such 
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perfection as Turenne, we ought to con- 
tent ourselves by remembering the say- 
ing, usually attributed to the Iron 
Duke, that a battle was a game in which 
those who made the fewest number of 
mistakes usually won. 

We are none of us proof against 
bridge surprises. Did not the late Earl 
Granville lose a rubber of upward of 
two thousand pounds by forgetting the 
seven of hearts? Did not Lord Ben- 
tinck lose a matter of three thousand 
pounds by failing to detect a palpable 
and flagrant revoke? And let us not 
forget that my Lord Bentinck was, in 
his day, the best player of them all. 

Of this latter gentleman many ad- 
mirable stories are told, in the London 
card clubs, apropos either of his vanity 
or his skill. He was asked, on one oc- 
casion, who were the best players in 
England. He instantly named three: 
Earl Granville, the Honorable George 
Anson, and Lord de Ros. On being 
asked to name a fourth, he hesitated, 
paused, and finally begged to be cx- 
cused from going on, as his question- 
ers might think him “inclined toward 
complacency.” 

A curious piece of evidence was 
given by this same Lord Granville in 
regard to his winnings at whist. | It 
seems that he plaved regularly for 
about twenty years, usually for ex- 
tremely high stakes. He had won, 
during eighteen years, an average of 
seventy-five hundred dollars a year, but 

-and here is the extraordinary part of 
the narrative—in the eleventh and sev- 
enteenth years, he had lost over twenty 
thousand dollars in each year. 

Here is the only known anecdote con- 
cerning the greatest man who ever 
played bridge or whist—Napoleon. 

It is related, on excellent authority, 
that when the emperor was at Wur- 
temberg, he used to play whist in the 
evenings, but never for money, as he 
always confessed, with the utmost can- 
dor, that he played the game but poor- 
ly, and with great inattention. One 
evening, when the King and the Queen 
Dowager and the Queen of Westpha- 
lia were playing a rubber with him, 
the king caught Napoleon by the sleeve 
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and prevented his gathering up a trick 
that did not properly belong to him, 
saying: 

“Sire, we are not playing whist like 
conquerors, but like gentlemen.” 

It must be admitted that there is a 
partial excuse for absolutism in such 
matters, t, ¢., the absorbing and en- 
grossing spirit of play. There is a 
story that Horace Walpole has left to 
us, Which, better than any I can recall, 
illustrates the point of what I mean. 
In Walpole’s days, the greatest betting 
place in all England was White’s club, 
particularly in that celebrated bay win- 
dow where Beau Brummel held such 
undisputed sway. 

Walpole relates that, one afternoon, 
when the window was filled with bucks 
and beaux, a man fell down in a fit be- 
fore them, on the pavement of St. 
James’. Instantly, odds were offered, 
and taken, to a large amount, against 
the man’s recovery. When, finally, a 
doctor arrived, and suggested bleed- 
ing the poor wretch, there was a chorus 
of indignant protest from the beaux 
who had wagered that the man would 
die. The idea of an operation was 
vehemently resisted by them, as being 
quite unfair. 

This was, perhaps, an extreme ex- 
ample of what Walpole liked to speak 
of as “the spirit of play.” 

Here is a seven-card problem that 
ought to give my readers plenty of 
‘work for a May morning.” Clubs are 

umps, and Z. is in the lead. All the 

“ls are exposed. Y. and Z. must win 
six out of the seven tricks against any 
possible defense by A. and B. 

Z. (leader and dealer). King, 5, 2 
spades; 6, 3 hearts; 8, 3 diamonds. 

Y. (dummy). Jack, 9, 4, 2 clubs; 
10 diamonds; queen, 3 spades. 

A. (to the left of Z.). Queen, 6, 4, 
2 diamonds; 4, 2 hearts; jack spades. 

I. (to the right of Z.). Ace, 10, 4 
spades; 8, 5 hearts: 7, 6 clubs. 

The solution of this little puzzle will 
be found at the end of this article. 

Poor bridge! Its dying groans will 
soon be heard all over the land. In 
England, auction has actually routed it, 
notonly from the most fashionable coun- 
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try houses, but even from the staid and 
sober Portland Club, in London, a club 
which, up to a year or so ago, was the 
very fortress and stronghold of bridge. 
Auction now is played almost exclusive- 
ly at the Portland, just as it is at the 
sath and at many other fashionable 
English clubs. In Boston, auction has 
made great progress. In New York, 
it is creeping into the social and card 
clubs slowly, but surely. How long 
will it be before our old friend bridge 
expires in the last ditch of its one time 
seemingly impregnable fortress? 

In justice to bridge, we must add, in 
all fairness, that auction would be no 
sort of a game at all were it not built 
up on bridge, just as many an airy 
superstructure could not stand the 
blasts and the floods but for the solidly 
built foundations on which it rests, and 
just as polo would not be half the game 
it is were it not for the joy of riding 
the ponies. 


Solution of the five-card club prob- 
lem, quoted in the body of the forego- 
ing article. The italicized card wins the 
trick. 

Trick 1. Ace clubs, 8 
queen spades, 6 spades. 

Trick 2. King hearts, 
monds, ace hearts, 9 spades. 

Trick 3. King diamonds, ace dia- 
monds, gueen clubs, queen diamonds. 

Trick 4. Ten spades, 7 spades, ace 
spades, 9 diamonds. 

Trick 5. Ten diamonds, king spades, 
8 spades, jack spades. 

Or: 

Trick 1. Ace clubs, 8 
queen spades, 6 spades. 

Trick 2. King hearts, 7 spades, ace 
hearts, O spades. 

Trick 3. Ace spades, king spades, 8 
spades, jack spades. 

Trick 4. Ten diamonds, 9 diamonds, 
queen clubs, jack diamonds. 

Trick 5. Ten spades, queen dia- 
monds, king diamonds, ace dizmonds. 

Trick 1. Z. first leads a trump, upon 
which A.’s best discard is a diamond; 
but whatever A. discards, Y. plays 
queen of spades. B. must now discard 
a spade, as otherwise he will leave his 


diamonds, 


jack dia- 


diamonds, 
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ace of diamonds bare, making it very 
simple for Y. and Z. 

Trick 2. Z. now leads king of hearts, 
putting Y. in with the ace. On this 
trick, A. must either unguard his spade, 
which would be fatal, or throw away 
another diamond. B. must still keep 
his ace of diamonds guarded, so must 
discard a spade. 

Trick 3. Here, Y. leads king of dia- 
monds, forcing the ace, which Z. will 
trump, and dropping the queen from 
A. Z. then puts Y. in with a spade, 
and the ten of diamonds makes the 
last trick. 

Had A. discarded a spade at trick 
2, Y. would lead his ace of spades at 
trick 3, and then a diamond, which Z. 
would ruff and make the ten of spades. 


Solution of the seven-card club prob- 
lem, quoted in the body of the forego- 
ing article. The italicized card wins 
the trick. 

Trick 1. Three hearts, 2 hearts, 2 
clubs, 5 hearts. 


Trick 2. Queen spades, 4, king, 
jack. 
Trick 3. Six hearts, 4 hearts, 4 


clubs, & hearts. 
Trick 4. Jack 
spades, 2 diamonds. 


clubs, 6 clubs, 2 
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Trick 5. Nine clubs, 
spades, 4 diamonds. 

Trick 6. Ten diamonds, 10 spades, 
3 diamonds, queen diamonds. 

Trick 7. Six diamonds, 3 spades, 
ace spades, 8 diamonds. 

If, at the second trick, B. covers the 
queen of spades with the ace, it all be- 
comes clear sailing for Y. and Z. Y. 
would then only have to ruff a heart, 
lead two rounds of trumps, and lead 
the three of spades, letting Z. take the 
five and king of spades—in other 
words, four trumps and two spades, a 
total of six tricks. 

By passing the queen of spades, how- 
ever, B. makes it much more perplex- 
ing for Z., who must now overtake the 
queen with the king, and lead another 
1eart for Y. to ruff. This second lead 
of hearts exhausts every suit in A.’s 
hand but diamonds, and, at trick seven, 
he is compelled to lead a losing dia- 
mond, which Z. wins, and on which Y. 
may discard his losing three of spades. 

If Z. does not overtake, at trick two, 
the problem can never be solved. Any 
attempt to solve it by beginning with 
the lead of a low spade, from Z.’s hand, 
is ,doomed to failure, provided B. is 
clever enough to hold off with his ace 
of spades until the second spade trick. 


7 clubs, 5 


Oe 


A SONG OF 


THE ROAD 


MY staff in my hand and the wind in my face, 
And the freedom of God in my heart, 


i 


And the hatred of power and money and place, 
And the cowardly cant of the mart. 
The, wind is my fellow, the sky is my tent, 





And I live without thought of the morrow, 
For I eat when I’m hungry and sleep when I’m spent— 
Mine, mine is the life without sorrow! 








No wife with her white, loving arms drags me down, 
No child makes me fearful of death, 

I watch not nor tremble at sight of a frown 
From some tyrant who blasts with a breath. 

I love for the moment, then back to the road, 
I take what I want, others borrow: 


No master to crush me, no duty to goad— 
Mine, mine is the life without sorrow! 
WititrAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 

















-E Berkeley Smith 








SHE bay of Pont du Sa- 
H ble, which the incoming 
tide had so swiftly filled 
at daylight, now lay a 
naked waste of oozing 
black mud. The birds 
had gone with the re- 
ceding sea, and I was back from shoot- 
ing, loafing over my pipe and coffee in 
a still corner among the roses of my 
wild garden, hidden behind the old wall 
of my house abandoned by the marsh 
when Pierre—he of the customs coast- 
guard, when on duty, and my gardener 
when off—appeared with the following 
message : 

“Monsieur de Savignac presents his 
salutations the most distinguished, and 
hegs that monsieur will give him the 
pleasure of calling on him apropos of 
the little spaniel.” 

What an unexpected and welcome 
surprise! For weeks, I had hunted in 
vain for a thoroughbred. I had never 
hoped to be given one from the kennels 
of Monsieur de Savignac’s chateau. 

“Enchanted, Pierre!” I cried. “Pre- 
ent my compliments to Monsieur de 
Savignac. Tell him how sincerely 
grateful I am, and say that he may ex- 
pect me to-morrow before noon.” 

I could easily imagine what a beauty 
my spaniel would be, clean-limbed and 
alert, like the ones in the colored litho- 
graphs. 

“No wonder,” I thought, as Pierre 
left me, “that every peasant for miles 





around spoke of this good Monsieur de 
Savignac’s 
giving me a dog! 


Here he was 
Ameri- 


generosity. : 
To me, his 





can neighbor, whom he had never 
met!” 

As | walked over to the chateau with 
Pierre, the next morning, I recalled to 
my mind the career of this extraordi- 


nary man, whose only vice was his gen- 


erosity. 

When Monsieur de Savignac was 
twenty-one, he inherited a_ million 
francs, acquired a high hat with a 


straight brim, a standing collar well 
open at the throat—in fashion then un- 
der Napoleon the Third—a flowing cra- 
vat, a plush waistcoat with crystal but- 
tons, a plum-colored broadcloth coat, 
and trousers of a pale-lemon shade, 
striped with black, gathered tight at 
the ankles, their bottoms flouncing over 
a pair of patent-leather boots with high 
heels. 

He was tall, strong, and good-na- 
tured, this lucky Jacques de Savignac, 
with a weakness for the fair sex which 
was appealing, and a charm of manner 
as irresistible as his generosity. \ 
clumsy fencer, but a good comrade; a 
fellow who could turn a pretty compli 
ment, danced better than most of the 
young dandies at court, drove his satin- 
skinned pair of bays through the Bois 
with an easy smile, and hunted hares 
when the shooting opened with the 
dogged tenacity of a veteran poacher. 

When he was twenty-one, the Paris 
that Grévin drew was in the splendor 
of an extravagant life that she was 
never to see again and never has. One 
could amuse one’s self then—ah! Dame, 
oui! 

There is now, 


no emperor, to keep 
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Paris gay. What suppers at Véfour’s! 
What a brilliant life there was in those 
days under the arcades of the dear old 
Palais Royal, the gay world going daily 
to this mondaine cloister to see and be 
seen, to dine and wine, to make con- 
quests of the heart, and dance daylight 
quadrilles, 

Paris was ordered to be daily en 
féte, and the host at the Tuileries saw 
to it that the gayety did not flag. It 
was one way, at least, from keeping the 
populace from cutting one another’s 
throats, which they did later with 
amazing ferocity. 

There were, in those good old days 
under Louis Napoleon, plenty of places 
to gamble and spend the inherited gold. 
Ah, it was Rabelaisian enough! What 
an age to have been the recipient of a 
million at twenty-one! It was like be- 
ing a king with no responsibilities. No 
wonder De Savignac left the Univer- 
sity—he had no longer any need of it. 
le dined now at the Maison Dorée, 
and was seen nightly at the Bal Ma- 
bille or the Closerie des Lilas, focusing 
his gold-rimmed monocle on the flying 
feet and lace frou-frous of “Diane la 
Sournoise,” or roaring with laughter 
as he chucked gold louis into the satined 
lap of some “Francine” or “Cora,” amid 
the blare of the band, and the flash of 
jewels strung upon fair arms and fairer 
of women who went nightly t 
Mabille in smart turnouts and 
could buy 


ille 
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necks 
the Bal 
the costliest 
\nd, after the last mad quadr 
ended, on he went to supper at 
Bignon’s, where more gayety 
until blue dawn, and where the women 
were still laughing and merry, and 
danced as easily on the table as on the 
floor. 

What a time, I say, to have inherited 
a million! And how many good friends 
he had! Painters and musicians, act- 
ors and wits—and there were some in 
those days—no king ever gathered 
around him a jollier band. 

It was from one of these henchmen 
of his that De Savignac purchased his 
chateau, long since emptied of its furni- 
ture, from a young nobleman pressed 
hard for his debts, like most young no- 


rowns 


1 


money 


was 


reigned 
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blemen are; and so the great chateau 
of my Village of Vagabonds and known 
for miles around, became De Savig- 
nac’s. 

What house parties he gave, then! 
Men and women of talent flocked un- 
der his hospitable roof; indeed, there 
was no lack of talent—some of it from 
the Opéra—some of it from the Con- 
servatoire; and they brought their 
voices and their fiddles with them, and 
played and sang for him for days, in 
exchange for his feudal hospitality. 
And, more than that, the painter, Paul 
Deschamps, covered the ceiling of his 
music room with chubby Cupids playing 
golden trumpets and violins—one ador- 
able little fellow in the cove above the 
grand piano struggling with a ’cello 
twice as high as himself; and Carin 
painted the history of love in eight pan- 
els upon the walls of the old ballroom, 
whose frescoes were shabby enough, so 
I am told, when De Savignac purchased 
them. 

There were times, also, when the cha- 
teau was full to overflowing with 
guests, so that the late comers were 
often quartered in a two-story 
manor close by, that nestled under great 
trees—a cozy, dear old place, covered 
with ivy and climbine yellow roses, 
with narrow alleys leading to it flanked 
by tall poplars, and a formal garden be- 


low, 


hind it in the niches of whose surround- 
ing +) were ta . of Psy he and 
Sstaine 

of growing 
now, still lifts its incrust« 
weather. 

During the shooting there 
were weeks when he and his guests shot 
daily from the crack of dawn until dark, 
the gamekeepers following with their 
carts that, by night, were loaded with 


of them, even 


1 head to the 


things. One 


season, 


hares, partridges, woodcock, and quail. 


Then such a good dinner, sparkling 
with repartee and good wine and langh- 
ter, and dancing after it until! the young 
hours in the morning. One was more 
solid in those days than now; tire 
their gs after the day’s hunt, ; 
dined and danced themselves young 
again for the morrow. 


dogs 
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And what do you think they did after 
the Commune? They made him mayor. 
Yes, indeed, to honor him—mayor of 
Hirondelette, the little village close to 
his estate, and De Savignac had to be 
formal and dignified for the first time 
in his life—this good bohemian! At 
the village fétes, at the important meet- 
ings of the municipal council, composed 
of a dealer in cattle, the blacksmith, and 
the notary. Again, in time of mar- 
riage, accident, or death, and annually 
at the school exercises, when he pre- 
sented prizes to the children spick and 
span for the occasion, with voices awed 
to whispers, and new shoes. And he 
loved them all—all those dirty little 
brats that had been scrubbed clean and 
their ruddy cheeks polished, like red 
apples, to meet “Monsieur le Maire.” 

He was nearing middle life, now, but 
he was not conscious of it, being still a 
bachelor. There was not, as yet, a 


streak of gray in his well-kept beard, 
and the good humor sparkled in his 
merry eyes, as of old. The only change 


that had occurred concerned the million, 
It was no longer the brilliant, solid mil- 
lion of his youth. It was sadly torn off 
in places—there were also several large 
holes in it—indeed, if the truth be told, 
it was little more than a remnant of its 
once splendid entirety. It had been 
eaten by moths—certain shrewd old 
wasps, too, had nested in it for years; 
not a sou of it had vanished in specula- 
i bad investment. Monsieur de 
Savignac—this part of it the curé told 
me—was as ignorant as a child con- 
cerning business affairs, and stubbornly 
avoided them. He had placed his for- 
tune intact in the Bank of France, and 
had drawn out what he needed for his 
friends. In the first year of his inher- 
itance, he glanced at the balance state- 
ment sent him by the bank with a feel- 
ing of peaceful delight. As the years 
of his generosity rolled on, he avoided 
reading it at all. “Like most optimists,” 
remarked the curé, “he did not wish to 
know the truth.” At forty-six, he mar- 
ried the niece of an impoverished old 
vasp, a gentleman still in excellent 
health. It was his good wife, now, 
who read the balance statement. 


on or 
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For a while, after his marriage, gay- 
ety again reigned at the chateau, but 
upon a more economical basis. Then 
gradually they grew to entertain less 
and less; indeed, there were few left 
of the moths and old wasps to give to 
—they had flown to cluster around an- 
other million. 

Most of this, Pierre, who was lead- 
ing me through the leafy lane that led 
to De Savignac’s home, knew or could 
have known, for it was common talk 
in the country around; but his mind, to- 
day, was not on De Savignac’s past, 
but on the dog, which we both were so 
anxious to see. 

“Monsieur has never met Monsieur 
de Savignac?” ventured Pierre, as we 
turned our steps out of the brilliant 
sunlight and into a wooded path skirt- 
ing the extensive forest of the estate. 

“Not yet, Pierre.” 

“Te is a fine old gentleman,” de- 
clared Pierre, discreetly lowering his 
voice. “Poor man!” 

“Why poor, Pierre?” I laughed. 
“With an estate like this—nonsense!” 

“Ah! Monsieur does not know?” 
Pierre’s voice sank to a whisper. “The 
chateau is mortgaged, monsieur. There 
is not a tree or a field left Monsieur de 
Savignac can call his own. Do you 
know, monsieur, he has no longer even 
the right to shoot over the ground? 
Monsieur sees that low roof beyond, 
with the single chimney smoking, just 
to the left of the chateau towers?” 

I nodded. 

“That is where 
nac now lives. It is 
connieére.” 

‘But the chateau, Pierre?” 

“It is rented to a Peruvian gentle- 
man, monsieur, who takes in boarders.” 

“Pierre!” I exclaimed. “We go no 
farther. I knew nothing of this. I 
am not going to accept a dog from a 
gentleman in Monsieur de Savignac’s 
unfortunate circumstances. It is not 
right. No, no! Go and present my 
deep regrets to Monsieur de Savignac, 
and tell him—tell him what you please. 
Say that my rich uncle has just sent me 
a pair of pointers, that I sincerely ap- 
preciate his generous offer, that - 


Monsieur de Savig 
called the Gar- 
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Pierre’s small, black eyes opened as 
wide as possible. He shrugged his 
shoulders twice, and began twisting 
thoughtfully the waxed ends of his 
mustache to a finer point. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” he resumed, aft- 
er an awkward pause; “but—but, mon- 
sieur, by not going, you will grieve 
Monsieur de Savignac. He will be so 
happy to give monsieur the dog; so 
happy, monsieur. If Monsieur de Sav- 
ignac could not give something to some- 
body, he would die. Ah, he gives ev- 
erything away, that good Monsieur de 
Savignac!” exclaimed Pierre. “I was 
once groom in his stables—oui, mon- 
sieur, and he married us when he was 
mavor of Hirondelette, and he paid our 
rent—oui, monsieur, and the doctor, 
and——” 

“We'll proceed, Pierre,” said I. “A 
man of De Savignac’s kind in the world 
is so rare that one should do nothing to 
thwart him.” 

We walked on for some distance 
along the edge of a swamp carpeted 
with strong ferns. Presently, we came 
to a cool, narrow alley, flanked and 
roofed by giant poplars. At the end of 
this alley, a wicket gate barred the en- 
trance to the courtyard of the Garcon- 
niére, 

As we drew nearer, I saw that its 
ancient two-story facade was complete- 
ly covered by the climbing mass of ivy 


uid yellow roses, the only openings be- 
ing the Louis XIV. windows and the 
front door, flush with the graveled 
court, bordered by a thick hedge of 


box. 

“Monsieur the American gentleman 
for the dog,” announced Pierre to the 
boy servant in a blue apron, who ap- 
peared to open the wicket gate. 

A moment later, the door of the Gar- 
conniére opened, and a tall, heavily 
built man, with silver-white hair and 
beard, came forth to greet me. 

I noticed that the exertion of meet- 
ing me had made him short of breath, 
and that he held his free hand for a 
second pressed against his heart as he 
ushered me across his threshold and 
into a cool, old-fashioned sitting room, 
the walls covered with steel engrav- 





ings, the furniture upholstered in green 
rep. 

“Have the goodness to be seated, 
monsieur,” he insisted, waving me to 
an armchair, while he regained his own, 
back of an old-fashioned desk. 

“Ah! The—littlke—dog,” he began, 
slowly regaining his breath. “You are 
all the time shooting, and I heard you 
wanted one. It is so difficult to get a 
really—good—dog—in this country. 
“Gaston!” he exclaimed. “You may 
bring in the little dog. And, Gaston,” 
he added, as the boy servant turned to 
go, “bring glasses and a bottle of Mu- 
signy—you will find it on the shelf back 
of the Médoc.” Then he turned to me. 
“There are still two bottles left.” And 
he laughed heartily. 

“Bien, monsieur,” answered the boy, 
and departed with a key big enough to 
have opened a jail. 

The moment had arrived for me to 
draw forth a louis, which I laid on his 
desk in accordance with an old Norman 
custom, still in vogue, when you accept 
as a gift a dog from an estate. 

“Let your domestics have good cheer 
and wine to-night,” said I. 

“Thank you,” he returned, with sud- 
den formality. “I shall put it aside for 
them.” And he dropped the gold piece 
into a small drawer of his desk. 

I did not know until Pierre, who was 
waiting outside in the court, told me 
afterward, that his entire staff of 


’ e 


ants was composed of the boy with the 





blue apron and the cook—an old wom- 
an—the last of his faithful servitor 
who now appeared with a tray of trem- 
bling glasses, followed by the boy, the 
dusty cobwebbed bottle of rare Musig- 
ny, and—my dog! 

Not a whole dog. But a flubdub lit- 
tle spaniel puppy, very blond, with ri- 
diculously long ears, a double-barreled 
nose, a rolypoly stomach, and four un- 
steady legs that got in his way as he 
tried to navigate in a straight line to 
make my acquaintance. 

“Voila?” cried De Savignac. ‘Here 
he is! He'll make an indefatigable 
hunter like his mother—wait until he 
is two years old.. He'll stand to his 
day’s work beside the best in France.” 
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“And what race is he, may I ask?” 
“Gorgon—Gorgon of Poitou,” he re- 
turned, with enthusiasm. “They are 
getting as rare now as this,” he said, 
nodding to the cobwebbed bottle, as he 
rose, drew the cork, and filled my glass. 

As we sipped and chatted, his talk 
grew merry with chuckles and laughter, 
ior he spoke of the friends of his youth, 
who played for him and sang to him. 
The thing which he loved most of all he 
told me. 

“Once,” he confessed to me, “I 
slipped away, and traveled to Hungary. 
\h, how those good ‘gypsies played for 
me, there! I was drunk with their mu- 
sic for two weeks. It is stronger than 
wine, that music of the gypsies,” he said 
knowingly. 

Again our talk drifted to hunting, of 
the good old times when hares and 
partridges were plentiful. So he ran 
on, warmed by the rare Musigny, rem- 
iniscing on the old days and his old 
friends, who were serious sportsmen, 
he declared, and knew the habits of the 
game they were after; for they seldom 
returned with an empty game bag. 

“And you are just as keen about 
shooting as ever?” I ventured. 

“T shoot no more,” he exclaimed, with 
a shrug. “One must be a philosopher 
when one is past sixty, when one has 
no longer the solid legs to tramp with, 
nor the youth and the digestion to live. 
\h! Besides, the life has changed. 
Paris was gay enough in my day. | 

cd, then; but, at sixty—I stopped— 
with my memories. No, no! Deyond 
sixty, it is quite impossible. One must 
be philosophic, eh?” 

Before I could reply, Madame de 
Savignac entered the room. I felt the 
charm of her personality, as I looked 
into her eyes; and, as she welcomed 
me, | forgot that her faded silk gown 
was once in fashion before I was born, 
or that madame was short and no 
longer graceful. As the talk went on, 
[ began to study her more at my ease, 
when some one rapped at the outer 
door of the vestibule. She started nerv- 
ously; then, rising, whispered to the 
boy who had come to open it; then, a 
moment later, rose again, and, going 
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out into the hall, closed the door behind 
her. 

“Thursday, then!” I heard a man’s 
gruff voice reply brusquely. 

I saw De Savignac straighten in his 
chair and lean to one side, as if trying 
to catch a word of the muffled conversa- 
tion in the vestibule. The next instant, 
he had recovered his genial manner to 
ine; but I saw that again he labored for 
some moments painfully for his breath. 

The door of the vestibule closed with 
a vicious snap. Then, I heard the 
crunch of sabots on the graveled court, 
and, the next instant, caught a glimpse 
of the stout, brutal figure of the peas- 
ant, Le Gros, a big dealer in cattle, as 
he passed the narrow window of the 
vestibule. 

It was he, then, with his insolent, bes- 
tial face, purple with good living, who 
had slammed the door. I half started 
indignantly from my chair; then, I re- 
membered it was no affair of mine. 

Presently, madame returned; flushed, 
and with a forced smile, in which there 
was more pain than pleasure, poured 
for me another glass of Musigny. I 
saw instantly that something unpleasant 
had passed—something unusually un- 
pleasant, perhaps trage—and I dis- 
creetly rose to take my leave. 

Without a word of explanation as to 
what had happened, Madame de Savig- 
nac kissed my dog good-by on the top 
of his silky head, while De Savignac 
stroked him tenderly. He was perfectly 
willing to come with me, and cocked his 





head on one side. 

We were all in the courtyard, now, 
Pierre holding the basket. 

“Au revoir!” they waved to me. 

“Au revoir!” I called back. 

“Au revoir!” came back to me faint- 
ly, as Pierre and the doggie and I en- 
tered the green lane, and started for 
home. 

“Monsieur sees that I was right, is it 
not true?” ventured Pierre, as we re- 
gained the open fields. ‘Monsieur de 
Savignac would have been grieved had 
not monsieur accepted the little dog.” 

“Yes,” I replied absently, feeling 


more like a marauder for having ac- 
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cepted all they had out of their hearts 
thrust upon me. 

Then I stopped, lifted the rolypoly 
little spaniel; and, taking him in my 
arms, whispered under his silky ear: 
“We shall go back often, you and I.” 
And I think he understood. 

A few days later, I dropped into Ma- 
dame Vinet’s snug little café in Pont 
du Sable. It was early in the morn- 
ing, and the smail room of the café, 
with barely space enough for four ta- 
bles, still smelt of fresh soapsuds and 
hot water. At one of the tables sat the 
peasant in his black blouse, sipping his 
coffee and applejack. 

Le Gros lifted his sullen face as I 
entered, shifted his elbows, gripped the 
clean marble slab of his table with both 
his red hands, and, with a shrewd glint 
from his small, cruel eyes, looked up, 
and grunted. 

“Ah! Bonjour, monsieur.” 

‘Bonjour, Monsieur Le Gros,” I re- 
plied. ‘We seem to be the only ones 
here. Where’s the patronne?”’ 

“Upstairs making her bed. Another 
dry day!” he muttered, half to himself, 
half to me. 

“She will stay dry for some days,” I 
returned. ‘The wind is well set from 
the northeast.” 

“Sacristi! A dirty time,” he growled. 
“My steers are as dry as an empty 
cask.” 

“T’d like a little rain myself,” said [, 
reaching for a chair. “I have a young 
dog to train—a spaniel Monsieur de 
Savignac has been good enough to give 
ine. He is too young to learn to fol- 
low a scent on dry, ground.” 

Le Gros raised his bull-like head with 
a jerk. 

“De Savignac gave you a dog, did 
he? And he has a dog to give away, 
has he?” 

The words came out 
throat with a snarl. 

I dropped the chair and faced him. 

He is the only man in Pont du Sable 
that I positively dislike. 

“Yes,” I declared, “he gave me a 
dog. May I ask you what business it is 


his coarse 


=) 
of yours? 
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A flash of sudden rage illumined for 
a moment the sodden face of the cattle 
dealer. Then he muttered something 
in his peasant accent and sat glowering 
into his empty coffee cup as I turned 
and left the room, my mind reverting 
to Madame de Savignac’s door which 
his coarse hand had closed with a vic- 
ious snap. 


We took the short cut across the 
fields often, now—my yellow puppy 
and J]. Indeed, I grew to see these 
good friends of mine almost daily, and, 
as frequently as I could persuade them, 
they came to my house abandoned by 
the marsh. 

The Peruvian gentleman’s boarding 
house had been a failure, and I learned 
from the curé that the De Savignacs 
were hard pressed to pay their cred- 
itors. 

It was Le Gros who held the mort- 
gage, I further gleaned. 

And yet those two dear people kept 
a brave heart. They were still giving 
what they had, and she kept him in ig- 
norance as best she could, softening the 
helplessness of it all with her gentle- 
ness and courage. 

In his vague realization that the end 
was near, there were days when he 
forced himself into a gay mood, and 
would come chuckling down the lane to 
open the gate for me, followed by 
Mirza, the tawny old mother of my 
puppy, who kept her faithful, brown 
eyes on his every movement. Often it 
was she who sprang nimbly ahead and 
unlatched the gate for me with her paw 
and muzzle, an old trick he had taught 
her; and he would laugh when she did 
it, and tell me there were no dogs now- 
adays like her. 

Thus, now and then, he forced him 
self to forget the swarm of little mis- 
eries closing down upon him—forgot 
even his aches and pains, due, largely, 
to the dampness of the vine-smothered 
Garconniére, whose old-fashioned in 
terior smelt of cellar.damp, for there 
was hardly a room in it whose wall 
paper had escaped the mould. 

It was not until March that the long- 
gathering storm broke—as quick as a 























crackling lizard of lightning strikes. Le 
Gros had foreclosed the mortgage. 

The chateau of Hirondelette was up 
for sale. 

When De Savignac came out to open 
the gate for me, “late that evening, his 
face was as white as the palings in the 
moonlight. 

“Come in,” said he, forcing a faint 
laugh. He stopped for a moment as he 
closed and locked the gate, laboring 
painfully for his breath. Then he 

lipped his arm under my own. 

“Come—along,” ‘he whispered, strug- 
eling for his voice. “I have found an- 
other bottle of Musigny.” 


A funeral, like a wedding or an acci- 
dent, is quickly over. The sale of the 
De Savignacs’ chateau consumed three 
days of agony. 

As I passed the Garconniére by the 
lane beyond the courtyard, on my way 
to the last day’s sale, I looked over the 

-dge, and saw that the shutters were 
closed; farther on, a doctor’s gig was 
standing by the gate. From a bent old 
peasant woman in sabots and a white 
cap, who passed, I learned which of the 
two was ill. It was as I had feared— 
And so I continued on my 
way to the sale. 

\s I passed through the gates of the 
hateau, the rasping voice of the lean- 
jawed auctioneer reached my ears, as 

harangued in the drizzling rain be- 

re tl ys of the chateau the group 
peasants gathered before him—wid- 
vs in rusty crépe veils, shrewd old 
Norman farmers in blue blouses looking 
for bargains, their carts wheeled up on 
the mud-smeared lawn. And a few 
second-hand dealers from afar in black 
lerbys lifting a dirty finger to close a 
bid for mahogany. 

Close to this sordid crowd on the 

mud-smeared lawn, sat Le Gros, his 
heavy body sunk in a carved and gilded 
armchair that had once graced the bou- 
loir of Madame de Savignac. As I 
passed him, I saw that his face was 
purple with drink. He sat there, the 
picture of insolent ignorance, this pig 
f a peasant! 


8 


his wife. 


le ste] 
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rallied the 
and the 


At times, the auctioneer 
undecided with coarse jokes, 


crowd roared, for they are not bur- 
dened with delicacy, these Norman 
farmers. 

Allons! Allons, my good ladies!” 


croaked the auctioneer. ‘Forty sous 
for the lot! A bedquilt for a princess, 
and a magnificent water filter de liu.ve 
that will keep. your children well out 
of the doctor’s hands. Allons! Forty 
sous, forty-one—two ?” 

A merchant in hogs raised his red, 
puffy hand; then turned away with a 
leer as the shrill voice of a fisherwom- 
an cried forty-five 

“Sold!” yelped the auctioneer. “Sold 
to Madame the Widow Dupuis of Hi- 
rondelette,” who was now elbowing her 
broad way through the crowd to her 
bargain, which she struggled out with, 
red and perspiring, to the mud-smeared 


lawn, where her eldest daughter 
shrewdly examined the bhedquilt for 
holes. 


I turned away when it was all over, 
and followed the crowd out through the 
gates. Le Gros was climbit 4 into his 


cart. He was half drunk and swearing 
over the poor sale. De 


rest lt of the 
Savignac was still in his debt—and I 
continued on my way home, feeling as 
if I had attended an execution. 

Half an hour later, the sharp bark 


of my yellow puppy greeted me from 
beyond the wall of my house aban 
doned by the marsh. As I entered th 
courtyard, he came to me, wrigglin 

with joy. Suddenly, I stopped, for my 


ear caught the sound of a tail gently 
patting the straw in the cavernous old 
stable beyond my spaniel’s kennel. I 
looked in, and saw a pair of eyes gleam- 
ing like opals in the gloom. Then the 
tawny body of Mirza, the mother, rose 
from the straw, and came slowly 





and 
apologetically toward me with her head 
lowered. 
“Suzette !"’ 
of all work. 


T called to my little maid 
“How did she get here?” 
“The boy of Monsieur de Savignac 
brought her an hour monsieur,” 
answered the little maid. “There is a 
note for monsieur. I have leit it on 
the table.” 


«cr 
ago, 
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I went in, lighted the fire, and read 
the following: 


The Gargonniére, Saturday. 
Take her, my friend. I can no longer 
keep her with me. You have the son, it is 
only right you should have the mother. We 
leave for Paris to-morrow. We shall meet 
there soon, I trust. If you come here, do 
not bring her with you. I said good-by to 

her this morning. JACQUES DE SAVIGNAC. 


It was all clear to me, now—pitifully 
clear. The Garcgonniére had gone with 
the rest. 


On one of my flying trips to Paris, 
I looked them up in their refuge in a 
slit of a street. Here, they had man- 
aged to live, by the strictest economy, 
in a plain, little nest under the roof, 
composed of two rooms and a closet for 
a kitchen. 

One night, early in June, after some 
persuasion, I forced him to go with me 
to one of those sparkling risqué little 
comedies at the Palais Royal which he 
loved, and so on to supper at the Café 
de la Paix, where that great gypsy, 
Boldi, warms the heart with his fiddle. 

The Opéra was just out when we 
reached our table close to the band. 
Beauty and the Beast were arriving, 
and wraps of sheen and lace were being 
slipped from fair shoulders into the fat 
waiting hands of the gargons, while the 
busy maitre d’hétel beamed with his 
nightly smile, and jotted down the or- 
ders. 

The snug supper room glittered with 
light, clean linen, and shining glass. 
Now that the theatres were out, it had 
become awake with the clatter with 
which these little midnight suppers be- 
gin—suppers that so often end in con- 
fidences, jealousy, and even tears that 
need only the merriest tone of the gyp- 
sy’s fiddle to turn to laughter. 

Boldi is an expert at this. He 


watches those to whom he plays, sin- 
gling out the one who needs his fiddle 
most, and, to-night, he was watching 
De Savignac. 

We had finished our steaming dish of 
lobster smothered in a spiced sauce that 
makes a cold, dry wine only half quench 
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one’s thirst, and were proceeding with 
a crisp salad when Boldi, with a rushing 
crescendo, slipped into a delicious waltz. 
De Savignac now sat with his chin sunk 
heavily in his hands, drinking in the 
melody with its spirited accompaniment 
as the cymballist’s flexible hammers 
flew over the resonant strings, the vio- 
lins following the master in the red coat 
with that keen alertness with which all 
real gypsies play. I realized, now, what 
the playing of a gypsy meant to him. 
sy the end of the waltz, De Savignac’s 
eyes were shining. 

Boldi turned to our table, and bowed. 

“Play,” said I to him, in my poor 
Hungarian, that De Savignac might not 
understand, for I wished to surprise 
him, “a real czardas of your people. h, 
I have it!’ I exclaimed. “Play the 
legend and the mad dance that follows 
~—the one that Racz Laczi loved—the 
legend of the young man who went up 
the mountain, and met the girl who 
jilted him.” 

30ldi nodded his head, and grinned 
with savage enthusiasm. He drew his 
bow across the sobbing strings, and the 
legend began. Under the spell of his 
violin, the chatter of the supper reom 
ceased; the air, now heavy with min- 
gled scent of perfume and cigars, 
seemed to pulsate under the throb of 
the wild melody; as he played on, no 
one spoke, the men even forgetting to 
smoke, the women listening, breathing 
heavily with parted lips. I turned to 
look at De Savignac. He was drunk, 
and there was a strange glitter in his 
eyes, his cheeks flushed to a dull crim- 
son, but not from wine. 

3oldi’s violin talked. Now and then, 
it wept under the vibrant grip of the 
master who dominated it until it dom- 
inated those to whom it played. 

The young man in the legend was 
rushing up the mountain path in ear- 
nest, now; for he had seen ahead of 
him the girl he loved. Now, the melody 
swept on through the wooing and the 
breaking of her promise, and now came 
the rush of the young man down to 
the nearest village to drown his chagrin 
and forget her in the mad dance, the 
ezardas, which followed. 


























As the czardas quickened until its 
pace reached the speed of a whirlwind, 
De Savignac suddenly staggered to his 
feet—his breath coming in short gasps. 

“Sit down!” I pleaded, not liking the 
sudden purplish hue of his cheeks. 

“TLet—me—alone,” he stammered, 
half angrily. “It—is so good—to—be 
alive again.” 

“You shall not!” I whispered, my 
eye catching sight of a gold louis be- 
tween his fingers. “You don’t know 
what you are doing—it is not right. 
This is my supper, old friend, all of it, 
do yon understand ?” 

“Tet — me — alone,” he _ breathed 
hoarsely, as I tried to get hold of the 
coin. “It is my last—my last—my 
last!” And he tossed the gold piece to 
the band. It fell squarely on the cym- 
ballum, and rolled under the strings. 
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“Bravo!” cried a little woman oppo- 
site, clapping her warm, jeweled hands. 
Then, she screamed; for she saw Mon- 
sieur de Savignac sway heavily, and 
sink back in his seat, his chin on his 
chest, his eyes closed. 

I ripped open his collar and shirt to 
give him breath. Twice his chest gave 
a great bound, and he murmured some- 
thing I did not catch. Then, he sank 
back in my arms—dead. 


During the horror and grim reality 
of it all—the screaming women, the 
physician working desperately, although 
he knew that all hope was gone, while 
the calm police questioned me as to his 
identity and domicile—I shook from 
head to foot. And yet the worst was 
still to come—I had to tell Madame de 
Savignac! 


We 


ARABELLA 


] TOLD the story of my love, 
3ut Arabella only smiled. 

I swore by all the stars above, 
3ut Arabella only smiled. 

I knelt, as in the days of yore, 

I promised I would e’er adore, 

I said I had not loved before, 
But Arabella only smiled, 


I asked her did she care for me, 
But Arabella only smiled. 
I begged a single sign to see, 
But Arabella only smiled. 
And then with anguish and with pain, 
I asked her was it all in vain, 
And must I from this theme refrain? 
But Arabella only smiled. 


For quite some time I was perplexed, 
3ut Arabella only smiled. 

I was much worried, flurried, vexed, 
3ut Arabella only smiled. 

And so I caught her to my breast, 

A kiss upon her lips I prest; 

I wondered would she be distress’t— 
3ut Arabella only smiled. 
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YaAPWARD_ CHARLES 
HERBERT, Lord Ted- 
dington—known to 
everybody who is any- 
body as “Teddy’’—was 
bored. That in itself 
is sufficient to call for 


attention. In spite of the fact that he 


had apparently never done anything 
during the thirty odd years of his ex- 
istence, he had always done it well, and 
seemed to find immense satisfaction in 


doing it. Blessed with an undue share 
of this world’s goods, and a tempera- 
ment which permitted him to enjoy 
them to the full, it was but rarely, in- 
deed, that he was bored. 

Even the unending grind of the “sea- 
son” never seemed to. pall on him. 
“There are so many foolish people in 
the world, doing so many foolish 
things,” he once said to me, “that 
there is infinite enjoyment to be found 
in watching them.” 

His small, neat figure, immaculately 
dressed at all times, was well known 
everywhere. In appearance, he was the 
picture of youthful innocence; a small 
face, delicately pink, like a woman’s, 
with regular features; a mass of curly 
fair hair; eyes that were still bright, in 
spite of all they had looked on; a ha- 
bitual smile—half insolent, and wholly 
infectious; and a degree of tact and 
delicacy that had put many a cultured 
woman to shame—that was the Teddy 
that London knew and loved so well. 

There were many who called him 
mad, a few who called him a fool— 
they didn’t know—but there wasn’t a 
man or a woman who didn't call him a 





real good sort, in spite of all. A wom- 
an, and a beautiful one, had once said 
that Teddy’s charm lay in the fact that 
he was quite aware of his popularity 
and still remained a gentleman. She 
had reason to know! Whispers of some 
of Teddy's doings are beginning to be 
heard in ballrooms, and drawing-rooms, 
and other places of strenuous amuse- 
ment; and are being whispered with 
just that touch of malice which makes 
friendship worth the having. 

To-night, however, he was bored. It 
made him think of such unpoetic things 
as “liver,” and gave birth to doubts— 
serious, though half-formed—as to the 
integrity of the duke’s wine. 

The duchess was giving a_ small 
dance ; why the adjective, no one knew, 
but such she was pleased to term it, 
and, therefore, as such, the hundred o1 
so of privileged somebodies had had to 
accept it. Now, Teddy could dance as 
well as any man in London, and found 
far more enjoyment in doing so than 
most, but, to-night, for reasons which 
he still failed to understand, he had be- 
taken himself to himself—and to a 
softly lighted aicove, whence the mu- 
sic could be heard only as a murmur. 

He knew the spot well. He had been 
there before—and not always alone. -\ 
low lounge, soft and seductive, ran 
along one side; and heavy curtains 
guarded the entrance. Of light there 
was practically none, and more than 
once he had heard whispering-voiced 
approach, the soft rustle of the curtains, 
and then, a half-muttered exclamation 
of annoyance as the would-be findcrs of 
solitude &@ deux had seen the glow of 
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burning as a warning 
sought was not to be 


his cigarette, 
that what they 
found there. 

It was almost curing his boredom— 
this waiting expectantly to hear the 
swish of a woman’s dress; and trying to 
guess, from a waft of perfume, a soft 
laugh, or a murmured word, who it was 
that he was shutting out of a hoped- 
for paradise. 

The last one who had 
eone—had left no room for guessing. 
She had uttered only one word, softly ; 
and there was only one woman in Lon- 
don who said “Damn!” in just that 
way. It bred reminiscences, and, in a 
delight of reconstruction, Teddy let his 
cigarette go out. Realizing that it 
meant the danger of intrusion might be 
imminent, he threw it away, and 
another. Now if Teddy’s matchbox had 
worked properly, this story wouldn’t 
have been written, and a woman might 
have paid the inevitable price of one 
fal se step. As it was, he tried to strike 
the match three times on the box, and 
failed; so he tried the sole of his slip- 
per. 

To do so he had to stoop down, and, 
is the tiny flame flickered up, he caught 
sight of something under the lounge. 
It was something soft and dainty, some- 
thing distinctly feminine. Forgetting 
the necessity for lighting his cigarette 

> tor ok it up—and the match burnt his 

ge Teddy’s boredom vanished, He 

little alcove quickly to 

» an unlighted candelabra stood on 

narble table. For the second time he 

tried his slipper, and, beneath the light 

of the candelabra, examined his prize. 
It was a lady’s garter! 

Not the unpoetic strip of elastic, 
nothing so bourgeoise, but a veritable 
creation ; a foamy mass of silk and chif- 
fon and dainty lace. It was so essen- 
tially feminine, and Teddy smiled soft- 
ly as he handled it. 

Then, the clasp caught his eyes—the 
smile disappeared. It was a gold heart, 
surrounded with rubies. The daintiness 
and innocence vanished. It seemed a bit 
of passionate vandalism; a something 
that was almost vulgar in its intensity ; 
and Teddy looked at it—and wondered. 


come—and 


1, 
took 
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Wondered to which of that well-bred, 
well-dressed, and seemingly blasé col- 
lection of womanhood it had brought 
its message of human passion. It was 
the toy of a lover, so much was certain; 
but what lay beyond and behind that 
obvious fact? 

Instinctively, he did not believe in 
its innocence. True, the lover might 
have become the husband—or vice 
versa; both have happened, in spite of 
our boasted social progress. But, even 
granting that, Teddy’s interest was un- 
abated. 

As he looked at that little jeweled 
heart he knew that boredom was at an 
end for him that night. Somewhere in 
the house there was a woman, young 
or old—the evidence tended toward the 
former—pretty or plain—again the evi- 
dence pointed to the former—who was 
walking, or dancing, with only one gar- 
ter, and he knew it had become a ne- 
cessity for him to discover who that 
woman was. 

This was work after his own heart. 
It spoke of possibilities, piquant and 
delicate. All the tact and ingenuity of 
which he was admittedly a past master 
would have to be called to his aid. He 
lit another cigarette and composed 
himself to think out a plan of cam- 
paign. 

At first, 
girl—pretty, 
sistently refusing to 
pleased with the idea; it would be an 
amusing search, and the amusement 
would not end with the finding of such 
there would still be the restora- 


he thought of looking for a 
he decided—who was con- 
dance. He was 


a one; 
tion. 

Then the seemingly simple plan 
crumbled into uselessness; and he de- 
cided that the “liver” must be worse 
than he had imagined, since he had so 
failed to recognize the obvious ; namely, 
that no woman, however great a slave 
she might have become to sentimen- 
tality, would dare to risk a serious con- 
tretemps by trusting alone to the frail 
support of that dainty device. It was 
an ornament, a keepsake, a silent prom- 
ise—anything, but it was not meant for 
practical use. 

Various other plans were evolved and 
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discarded. Then Fate played her trick, 
and comedy became tragedy. 

Holding the jeweled clasp close to the 
light, Teddy was seeking diligently for 
some mark of identification, when the 
heart flew open in his hand and 
brought him face to face with a man’s 
picture. The problem was solved, and, 
incidentally, the latest club and draw- 
ing-room chatter was justified. The 
picture was an excellent reproduction 
of a semi-royal person, who, for some 
few months, had been shedding the 
light of his countenance on London, 
and setting the fashion in waistcoats— 
and other things of a more personal na- 
ture. It was not a bad face, and Teddy 
knew that the man was not altogether 
bad. It was not good-looking, though 
it possessed a force—almost amounting 
to brutality—which made its own ap- 
peal, in different ways, to both men 
and women, 

Of course, Teddy was thoroughly 
conversant with the latest thing in scan- 
dals, but knowing the woman—and the 
man—he had not believed it, and, even 
now, tried to find some loophole of es- 
cape; tried to believe that the proof he 
held was no proof. She was a friend 
of his, and Teddy was a good friend. 

But, alas, the pieces of the story fitted 
in like the pieces of a child's puzzle. 

There was work for him to do, and 
do immediately. A woman was stand- 
ing on the brink, as countless others 
have stood before her, and will stand, in 
spite of her. It was a very ordinary 
thing—a prelude—just Eve nibbling at 
the apple again, and, perhaps, finding 
the first taste sweet. That a climax 
was approaching Teddy was sure, but 
that the irretrievable step had not yet 
been taken he was equally certain. 

Teddy was no hypocrite. He had 
played the game of life as others of his 
kind—of all kinds—had played it; and 
yet he knew he could not stand by, a 
looker-on, 

Ethical subleties did not trouble him, 
and the moral, or otherwise, side of the 
question did not affect him in the ieast. 
Indeed, it almost pleased him to know 
that she, outwardly so cold, so utterly 
indifferent and blasé, should have been 
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touched by the whip of passion, and 
have quivered beneath the lash. Society 
had its own commandments, or rather, 
had reduced the number to ove; and 
society demanded a more faithful and 
rigid adherence to that one—‘Thou 
shalt not be found out’’—than any form 
of religion demanded of its votaries. To 
fail in this, was annihilation utter and 
complete—and Teddy was the woman's 
friend. By the time the second cig- 
arette was finished, he had decided on 
his plan of action. The circlet of evi- 
ence was safely bestowed in his pocket ; 
and, after a brief survey of his dance 
programme, he descended to the ball- 
room. 

The newest waltz, played by the new 
est “colored” band, was just ending, 
and already the more enthusiastic seek 
ers of solitude were starting on their 
quest. 

In a moment he saw them together, 
coming toward him. He watched her 
closely, wondering if she would be fool 
enough to allow any trace of nature's 
call to be visible. But her face told 
nothing. She knew, at any rate, how 
to play the game before others, and 
Teddy was glad. 

3y the time they came up to him he 
had the necessary lie ready, and he ut 
tered it glibly enough, knowing that a 
lie badly told is worse than the truth. 

“My dear duc, I am the bearer of 
bad news.” 

“Not very bad, if one may judge by 
your expression. The messengers of 
evil should wear the signs of woe; and, 
you, my friend——” 

“And I look pleased,” interposed 
Teddy quietly. “I sympathize with 
you, really, but since it gives me an op- 
portunity of taking your place for a 
while with the most charming woman 
in London, I cannot pretend to be dis- 
consolate.”’ 

“You are degenerating, Teddy,” said 
the woman. “Flattery is such a clumsy 
means to an end, and very unoriginal.” 

“The truth lays one open to both 
charges, so I will not try to defend my 
self. But I am delaying you, duc. 
They tell me that a.:messenger has come 
for you from the embassy. It is im- 























portant, I believe; so, if Lady Mary 
will permit me, I will endeavor to keep 
her entertained until you return.” 

The eyes of the two men met for a 
moment—and betrayed nothing. With 
a few words of apology, the duc left 
them; and Teddy’s first move had been 
successful, 

Without asking permission, without 
explanation, he led her upstairs to the 
scene of his recent boredom, and when 
she was comfortably settled on the 
lounge—for the second time that night 
—he proceeded to light another ciga- 
rette. 

“So the duc is leaving London,” he 
remarked suddenly, looking down on 
her. 

Careful and capable actress though 
she was, her slight movement of sur- 
prise did not escape him. 

“Indeed? I didn’t know he thought 
of doing so.” 

“I don’t think he has—for long.” 

“Urgent state affairs, I suppose. 
That is the usual lie, isn’t it?” 

“In the present instance, however, 
the arrival of the messenger will clothe 
it with an atmosphere of veracity.” 

“Of course! One is not a diplomat 
for nothing.” 

“He will be missed, I’m afraid.” 

“For a day or so,” she answered 
negligently, “and then will be forgot- 
ten, as usual, until he returns.” 

“Tf he does.” 

“Teddy, don’t be enigmatical! Let’s 
talk about something more interesting. 
What have you been doing this even- 
ing?” 

“Making discoveries, and indulging 
in prophecies.” 

“Poor boy! 
should imagine.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because they have made you seri- 
ous. I don’t in the least know what you 
mean, but I am sure it’s bad for you— 
so don’t do it.” 

“T have just made another.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Something nice, I hope. What is 
it? That I am the most charming 


Not pleasant ones, I 


woman in London ?” 
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“T had discovered that long ago.” 

“What then?” 

“That your 
down.” 

Teddy turned his back, and there was 
a moment’s pause. 

“Don’t be a fool, Teddy! I have 
never known you suffer from a mis- 
guided sense of humor before.” 

“It was not intended as a humorous 
remark,” he replied seriously. “I was 
merely stating an obvious fact—and 
lamenting it.” 

She shot a quick glance at her feet, 
and then turned to look at him. 

“My dear man, have you been drink- 


stocking is coming 


ing?” . 
“Yes. From the cup of knowledge.” 
“I cannot understand your mood. 


This particular form of wit is beyond 
me.” 

“My mood, dear lady, is at present 
only indicative. It may become im- 
perative.” 

She got up quite slowly and deliber- 
ately. There was nothing of the fright- 
ened or injured innocent in her action. 

“T think we will go downstairs,” she 
remarked, with that well-bred insolence 
which she had made so particularly hee 
own, even in an insolent age. 

Teddy stood before her, smiling still, 
though his eyes were serious. 

“Please sit down, Lady Mary. I do 
not mean to be rude or to indulge in 
what you term a misguided sense of 
humor. The statement I made, I may 
have made in error. I gave you an 
opportunity of proving my veracity— 
without displaying a vulgar curiosity. 
I can only say, that I supposed that 
what I said was true. I had good rea- 
sons for believing it was.” 

“My dear Teddy, what 
mean ?” 

“Merely that your stocking—one of 
them—ought to be down, since it is 
lacking in support.” 

He produced the garter from his 
pocket, and held it toward her. 

“This is yours, I think?” 

For a moment, she was off her guard. 
Her face—her gesture, checked before 
it was half made—told their own tale. 
But she did what nearly every other 


do you 
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woman would do under similar circum- 
stances; she lied. 

“Guess again, my dear man. 
not afford such costly toys.” 

“You cannot afford to leave them 
about,” replied Teddy. “And don’t 
trouble to lie.” 

“You are abominably rude. I 

“Lady Mary, please play the game. I 
am not a cad—not yet a blackmailer, 
but I know it is yours.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes! You came here, you sat on 
that lounge earlier in the evening. I 
saw you come—and whom you came 
with; and J was not alone. No one has 
been here .since, because I have been 
in possession, and this I found just 
where you are standing now.” 

“Your information seems to be very 
exact, but even that does not justify 
your rudeness—or your reference to 
blackmail.” 

She was only a woman, after all, and 
she made a woman’s mistake in tem- 
porizing. 

“If it is not yours,” replied Teddy, 
“it must belong to some one else. Shall 
I make the search a public one?” 

“My dear Teddy, don’t get so tragic- 
ally earnest about a trifle. Since you 
won't spare my modesty or my blushes, 
I will confess it is mine; though, why 
you could not have acted as any decent- 
minded man would, and dropped it 
where I was bound to see it, without 
making all this fuss, I don’t know. Will 
you give it to me, please?” 

She held out her hand with a half- 
bored gesture that was admirably done. 

“Not yet,” said Teddy, smiling. 

“Why? You surely don’t——?” 

“No, I don’t. You are very dull to- 
night, Lady Mary.” 

“I'm afraid I must be. But please 
don’t be rude again—or vulgar.” 

“I do not wish to be either. But 
will you tell the duc, or shall I?” 

“What do you mean? Tell 
what ?” 

“The information I gave you about 
him, just now; that he leaves London 
to-morrow. You asked me where I 


I can- 


” 





him 
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had obtained that information. This 
was my informant.” 
He pressed the cleverly hidden 


spring, and held the picture toward 
her. 

“You mean——’ 

“Precisely !” 

He closed the locket, and placed the 
garter again in his pocket. 

“T thought you said you were not a 
blackmailer ?” 

“T am not. I gain nothing. It is 
merely that accident has placed me in 
a position to dictate terms—and to 
purchase the peace of mind of—of a 
friend.” 

“But supposing he won’t ?” 

“Dear lady, he must! Will you tell 
him, or shall I?” 

Lady Mary thought for a moment. 

“T will,” she said slowly, “but 

“There are no ‘buts.’ I know what 
you mean, and can only assure you 
that I have a _ shocking memory, 
and e 

He caught the whispered “Thank 
you,” as he held the curtain aside for 
her to go downstairs. 


” 








There was the usual crowd seeing 
the “boat” train off. Lord Tedding- 
ton threaded his way amongst it with 
no sign of hurry or discomfort. 

At last, just as the train was start- 
ing, the two men met. 

“Hullo, Teddington! 
to see you here.” 

There was no trace of embarrass- 
ment in the face or voice, and Teddy 
was glad. 

“Came to look for a—man,” he re- 
plied lightly. 

“T hope you will find him.” 

“T have, I think,” said Teddy, smil- 
ing as usual, but looking the other 
straight in the eyes. 

The duc held out his hand. 

“Oh, you Englishmen are 
But—thank you.” 

Teddy took the hand. The duc was 
hurried into his carriage-—and th:.< was 
all. 


Did not expect 


funny! 
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: Mrs. Baring, in the 
hands of her maid, 


keenly felt the misery 
of her position. Alec, 
the chauffeur, who had 
accompanied the doctor 
nocturnal excursions, had 





his 
doubtless imparted the story to little 
lreddie’s governess, whom he admired 


on 


excessively. From her the news must 
have reached Agnes, the maid. They 
all knew. Mrs. Baring could feel this 
in the changed atmosphere of her home. 
There had been furtive, kowing glances 
among the servants; there had been tit- 
terings. 

For a time Mrs. Baring had been 
unable to learn the cause. Then, one 
day, she found a note among her hus- 
band’s effects that sent the blood flam- 
ing in her cheeks. Then she knew. 
And others beside her knew. It was 
not so very long before a well-meaning 
friend dropped a hint as to what was 
going on. Eventually, Mrs. Howell 
told her in so many words. She had 
been shocked and outraged that an- 
other woman dared breathe a word 
against her husband; and she had very 
properly refused to hear the details that 
were about to flood forth. 

“There is some mistake,” she had 
maintained. But she knew in her heart 
that she was wrong. Eventually she 
was compelled to readjust herself to 
new and horrible conditions—to face 
a life that was not the even round of 
joyous content she had known. Every 
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night the doctor went out alone. She 
remained at home and watched the 
hands loiter around the clock. And 


all this was so foreign to the nature of 
the tall, grave man, the serious stu- 
dent, the scientist. It had never oc- 
curred to her to think him capable of 
such wild, gay-boy pranks. Indeed, 
she had made it a point of carefully re- 
pressing the bit of hoiden that lurked 
in her nature, to make herself more 
in keeping with his calm, practical in- 
dividuality. 

During those long night watches, 
she wondered if she had acted wisely 
in this. Perhaps he would have liked 
her better with her spirits unleashed. 
As she contemplated the future with 
a fascinated, loathing, frightened 
dread, she fell to wondering what man- 
ner of woman was this person of the 
stage. In her jealousy was curiosity— 
an overpowering desire to see, with her 
own eyes, the enchanting rival. There 
were moments when she hoped that the 
interloper would prove worthy of the 
man she had stolen; she desired her 
husband’s happiness above all things. 
And if the sacrifice must be made 

The doctor passed the door of her 
room. 

“Are you going with me to the Gra- 
hams’ to-night?” she called. “They 
want us to meet that explorer 

“No,” he replied, in a hasty inter- 
ruption, “I have a consultation. I am 
going to it now. I'll send Alec back 
with the car in time to take you there.” 

“You need not,” she told him. “I 
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can telephone to brother Fred. He 
can see that I get home, too. You 
might need Alec—for a hurry call, you 
know.” 

“Do as you wish,” he said petulantly, 
walking away. 

She made no effort to detain him, 
for she dreaded possible friction in the 
presence of her maid. There had been 
no open rupture, as yet, but the 
thought of one was forever with her. 
Suddenly, as she heard the man’s foot- 
falls die away, she became rigid and 
her hands clinched. Her lower lip 
was between her teeth. 

“Run after him, Agnes,” she com- 
manded, “and tell him to send Alec 
back for me. After that he can have 
the car. Hurry!” 

The maid sped after the doctor and 
caught up with him just as he was 
going out of the street door. 

“Very well,” he assented, when she 
had delivered her message, “he'll be 
waiting out here for her in half an 
hour.” 

The returning maid found her mis- 
tress inspecting an assortment of 
gowns. One by one she held them up 
and cast them aside. 

“T want the one I wore at the Hig- 
bees’,” she demanded. 
“The scarlet one, 

Agnes in surprise. 

"Yea," 

“But, madam, it is too brilliant for 
to-night,” came the protest. 

“Bring it,” Mrs. Baring reiterated, 
“for I intend to wear it.” 

The maid grudgingly produced it. 

“Men like red,” mused the mistress. 
“They will worship a woman in red 
and be respectfully polite to her in 
white. I wonder why.” 

“One cannot tell why they do things,” 
declared Agnes. “My husband ran 
away with a woman who had red 
cheeks.” 

Mrs. Baring ignored the tabloid do- 
mestic tragedy. 

“T am pale,” 
eyes are not bright.” 


madam?” cried 


she mourned, “and my 
She had slipped 


— 


into the gown, and Agnes was adjust- 
ing it. 
“You are magnificent,” contradicted 
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the maid, looking over Mrs. Baring’s 
shoulder at the reflection in the mirror. 
She gazed at the tall, superb figure, 
the splendid bare shoulders, the high- 
bred, lovely features, and the dark, plen- 
teous hair. “Madam is queenly,” she 
decisively summed up, “and she will 
draw the eyes of the men to-night, 
and the women will be jealous.” 

“Be truthful with me,” ordered Mrs. 
Baring, “for it means much.” 

“T tell the truth; madam is a pic- 
ture.” There was deep sincerity in 
the maid’s voice. Mrs. Baring felt 
it, and the trace of a smile flitted across 
her face. 

“Why did your husband run away 
with the red-cheeked girl?” she asked, 
with condescending interest. 

“He tired of me,” was the reply 
“All men tire of one woman. Some- 
times they get over the time of being 
tired and all is smooth; sometimes they 
do not. My husband did not.” 

Mrs. Baring winced. The words 
seemed so apropos that she felt a hid- 
den meaning inthem. Of course Agnes 
knew everything. The soul of the 
woman revolted at the evident com- 
miseration in the servant’s manner. 
She left the subject hurriedly. 

“You need not wait up for me,” she 
said. “If I need you when I come in 
I shall send for you.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“And you may go, now, and see if 
Alec is waiting with the car.” 

The maid left the room, returning 
in a few minutes to say that the mo 
tor was at the door. Mrs. Baring hur- 
ried out and entered the richly finished 
vehicle. As Alec was closing the door, 
she said: 

“One minute, please.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

She hesitated, but only for an in- 
stant. 

“Where is my husband?” came her 
unexpected query, 

The chauffeur shifted uneasily from 
one foot to the other. He looked at 
Mrs. Baring and then dropped his eyes 

“Answer me, Alec,” she insisted 
quietly. 

“TJ_-I—I don’t know,” lied the man. 

















“You do know and must tell 
me!” 

There was something in her manner 
that awed the unwilling chauffeur. He 
remained undecided for a moment. 
Then: 

“T would 
but ‘g 

“You may safely do so. I shall not 
tell the doctor. It is important to me 

and to him—that I know.” 

“IT left him at the Gayety Theatre,” 
blurted Alec. 

“What is the attraction there ?” 

“It is ‘The Way of the World,’ 
ma’am.” Evidently the man wished to 
amplify this information, but feared to. 

“Yes?” There was a question in 
\lrs. Baring’s tone. 

“Lottie Marvin, 
mered, 

Mrs. Baring felt the blood leave her 
face. Her hand clutched at the edge 
of the seat. Alec was not looking at 
her; he was staring at the roofs of the 
houses across the way. 

“Where are you to take the doctor 
after the theatre?” she managed to ask. 

“To Norton’s restaurant,” he in- 
formed her. 

She gave herself a moment in which 
to recover her poise, then told him to 
drive to the Grahams’. He hesitated. 
As he closed the door, he said in a 
quick, nervous voice: 


you 


like to tell you, ma’am, 





ma’am,” he stam- 


“Tf you want me—if I can do any- 
thing—I’ll do it.” 

“You are not to mention this con- 
versation to the doctor,” she told him, 
with a shrug of dismissal. He shut 
ler in and climbed to his seat. In five 


minutes he was letting her out before 
the canvas passageway that stretched 
from the street to the Grahams’ door. 

Some of the most charming and 
clever women of the intellectual set in 
which the doctor and his wife moved 
were present that night, but Mrs. Bar- 
ing easily outshone them all. She was 
the most vivacious, sparkling woman 
in the assemblage. The young men 
vied with musty old scientists in pay- 
ing her court; fascinated knots of mas- 
culinity were constantly about her. The 
mature, vibrant beauty of her was an 
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irresistible lure, and extended even to 
the women, who followed her with en- 
viously admiring eyes. 

“Tt is a mask,” they said, for her 
trouble was common gossip. They 
looked around in vain for the doctor, 
and exchanged significant glances. 
And yet her joyousness appeared so 
sincere that, in corners, people whis- 
pered rumors of a reconciliation. Mrs. 
Baring was quite aware of the attention 
she was attracting, but she gave no 
sign of her consciousness. She had 
grown accustomed to walking in an at- 
mosphere of criticism and cruel rumor, 
and she expected it; and the hour of 
adulation was a welcome respite to her. 
sut it did not swerve her from a pur- 
pose that was hourly becoming more 
fixed. She kept careful watch of the 
time, and at eleven o’clock she excused 
herself from the circle about her and 
found her brother. 

“T am ready to go home,” she said. 
“Tl am tired, Fred. You and Olga need 
not leave yet. Your chauffeur can 
drive me home and then return here.” 

“No,” he objected, “we'll go with 
you—-we’re tired of this, anyway.” 
And he went to find his wife, who 
proved quite willing to depart. 

So, in a little while, the motor was 
spinning toward the Baring home. 
Mrs. Baring retained her fine spirits, 
and laughed and chatted gayly during 
the ride. At her door, she said: 

“Good night, and thank you. I've 
had a beautiful evening.”” Her man 
ner showed no trace of nervousness or 
fatigue. But the moment the street 
door closed behind her, she sank to her 
knees in a half faint. 

“IT can’t—I can’t!” she moaned, 
clutching at a chair for support. “It is 
not in me to do it.” The clock ticked 
off a quarter hour before she had ended 
the struggle that was raging within 
her. At last she arose determinedly 
to her feet, went to the telephone, and 
ordered a taxicab. 

“Send it immediately,” she said, “for 
I can wait only a few minutes.” 

‘It'll be right over,” the masculine 


voice at the other end of the wire as- 
sured her. 


And for once the company 
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made good its word, for in an incred- 
ibly short time, Mrs. Baring heard the 
rattle of the motor and saw the flaming 
headlights as she waited tremblingly 
behind the partly opened street door. 

“Drive me to Norton’s,” she ordered. 
And as the cab started, she shrank 
back into the cushions, aghast at her 
audacity. Before a block had been trav- 
ersed, she weakly resolved to order 
the driver to take her back. The night 
silence of the great city’s streets and 
the cold, mysterious gloom of inidnight 
awed her; the daring of her missi._n put 
fear in her heart. She gripped her 
hands nervously together as she real- 
ized that the steady, matter-of-fact, on- 
ward rush of the car was swiftly bring- 
ing her to the crisis. 

Suddenly the cab whirled around a 
corner and stopped. The driver stepped 
down and opened the door. 

“We're here, lady,” he said. 

She looked up at the blazing sign. 
With characteristic Broadway gaudi- 
ness, it spelled, “Norton’s.” For a 
moment, she found herself unable to 
move. The driver began to regard her 
curiously. At length, with a supreme 
effort, she pulled herself together and 
prepared to face the situation. Paying 
the driver, she gathered her skirts 
about her and advanced boldly into the 
place. 

“Madam is alone?” 
waiter unpleasantly. 
then, that unescorted women are not 
permitted in the big restaurants at 
night. At first she was at a loss about 
how to proceed; the next instant the 
feminine genius for deceiving the male 
came to her rescue. 

“T know they said this place,” she 
murmured, as if to herself. Her eyes 


queried the head 
She remembered, 


were sharply taking in the groups 
about the tables. Suddenly they re- 
mained fixed. She saw her husband 


and a large, amply developed young 
woman at a table halfway down the 
room. Forcing a quick smile of relief 
into her face, she turned to the waiter. 

“T see them now.” She was advan- 


cing into the room, in spite of the 
doubtful expression on the function- 
ary’s face. 


“T was one of a theatre 
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party and was detained—they were 
coming here—they expect me.” And 
she passed him hurrying, smilingly, to 
a reception she could not forecast. 

During the brief interval between 
her discovery of the two people and 
her arrival at their table, she had 
gained a vivid impression of her hus- 
band’s companion. The woman was of 
the loud Broadway type. She was per- 
haps twenty-two, but looked much old- 
er. Her eyes were bold and drooped 
at the outer corners; her hair was 
bright yellow, and there was decidedly 
too much of it. She had a coarsely at- 
tractive face, seared with a hard !ook 
that betokened late hours and wine. 
Showy jewels glittered at her neck and 
breast; diamonds gleamed from the 
hands that were constantly in view. 
Mrs. Baring shuddered, and an impulse 
to withdraw from the person’s vicinity 
swept over her. This was closely fol- 
lowed by a warm wave of confidence. 
Unconsciously she recalled the sweetly 
beautiful picture of herself as it had 
shone out of the mirror, only a few 
hours before. 

When she reached the table she 
stopped. Her husband looked up. 

“May I join you?” she asked, in- 
cluding the other woman in her glance. 

Doctor Baring stared. 

“IT am Mrs. Baring,” she pleasantly 
explained to the creature of Broadway. 

“Er—er——” stuttered the 
utterly overcome. 

The other woman half arose. 

“Oh, gee!” she cried. 

“You are Miss Marvin?” questioned 
Mrs. Baring, dropping into a chair. 

“T am,” admitted Lottie Marvin, 
“and I s’pose I’m up against something 
now. I s’pose you’re going to do some- 
thing. I don’t know as I blame you, 
either. I think I’d do it, if I was in 
your place.” 

“T—I—I——_””_ choked tthe doctor. 
Mrs. Baring was smiling at both of 
them. 

“T was lonely,” she said, “and | 
wanted company. I thought I’d come 
here. I hoped I’d be welcome.” 

“We’re—that is—we’re having sup- 

- ; 
per,” explained the doctor weakly. 


doctor, 





























“Don't talk!” ordered Miss Marvin. 
Turning to Mrs, Baring, she asked, in 


a shaky voice: “Are you going to 
tiake trouble here?” 

“On the contrary,” was the reply, 
“I have only peaceable intentions. I 
wanted to see you—to see the woman 
who had interested my husband.” 
There was no trace of malice in her 
voice. She spoke softly, gently, and 
with an earnestness that was convin- 
cing. Her self-control was perfect. 

“Well,” said the stage girl, relaxing 
somewhat, “I believe you. You're a 
lady. You wouldn’t start any trouble, 
no matter how vou was provoked, I 
know your kind—you ain’t a hair pull- 
er. And say; I hope it will ease up 
your mind to know that there never 
was nothing between him and me ex- 
cept what you see here. He has been 
calling at the theatre for me and buy- 
ing me things to eat, and then taking me 
home. He’s a nice old thing, he is, 
for giving this good food to a girl that 
couldn’t buy it herself. But he ain’t 
a man to get anybody crazy about him. 
I guess you know how serious this af- 
fair is from what I've said, don’t you? 
He ain’t no more to me than any other 
stage-door Johnnie.” 

“I believe you,” said Mrs. Baring, 
with emphasis. Instinctively she re- 
sented this trivial estimate of her hus- 
band’s attractiveness; perhaps, under 
different circumstances, she would have 
defended him, even to this type of wom- 
an. But she knew that the truth had 
been told her, and the darkest part of 
the shadow passed away. She glanced 
at the doctor and deeply pitied him. 
He had slipped far down in his chair. 
His face burned with shame. He was 
furtively glancing about the room to 
see if it contained people who would 
appreciate the situation and publish it. 
But none of his acquaintances was 


there. The crowd was the noisy, in- 
elegant riffraff of Broadway’s night 
life. Miss Marvin resumed: 


“T took up with him because I had a 
row with George—that’s Mr. Trimmer, 
of Trimmer and Bounce, the vaude- 
You've heard of them, 


ville people. 
1 guess, Mrs. Baring. They made a 
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hit with the public like hot soup with 
a gang of hungry tramps. You ought 
to see the press notices they get. Well, 
George and me are going to get mar- 
ried as soon as he learns me a few of 
those classy stunts of his. Then he’s 
going to lose Mr. Bounce and take me 
in the turn. I’m a show girl now, but 
there ain’t much future for an ambi- 
tious girl in that. So I’m going in 
vaudeville, and George says there will 
be some class to my work then.” 

“I hope you will be very successful,” 
smiled Mrs. Baring. - 

“Oh, that ain’t bothering me now,” 
exclaimed the girl impetuously. “I was 
always told I had talent. I ain’t both- 
ering about that. It’s this little one- 
act drama that I’m on in now that has 
got me going. A lady don’t like to 
be caught with another lady’s husband, 
does she?” 

“T bear you no ill will,” Mrs. Bar- 
ing assured her. “I believe you were 
indiscreet, but I fully believe what you 
first told me.” 

“Thanks for that!’ cried Miss Mar- 
vin fervently. “I guess women has 
something inside them that sets them 
right in times like these. Ain't that 
right ?” 

“Yes,” came the reply. Mrs _ Bar- 
ing was regarding the actress with a 
world of interest. It was dawning 
upon her that this person had appealed 
to the doctor in the first place because 
she was so totally different from any 
woman he had ever known. And what- 
ever resentment she had at first felt 
was dissipated in the light of her con- 
clusion. The unusual type of woman- 
hood puzzled and interested her. The 
show girl’s frankness and utter uncon- 
sciousness of any wrongdoing amazed 
her. In Mrs. Baring’s circle, the mere 
fact that an unmarried woman asso- 
ciated thus intimately with a married 
man would be enough to condemn 
both. In this new world, the bounda- 
ries of convention appeared to be more 
elastic. 

“George and I had a quarrel,” went 
on Lottie Marvin, patting her pompa- 
dour and resting her elbows comfort- 
ably on the table. “And then along 
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comes somebody and introduces him to 
me,” jerking a thumb in the general 
direction of the doctor. “You know, 
Mrs. Baring, I ain’t the kind that flirts 
with men and gets acquainted. I’ve 
got a lot of respect for myself, I tell 
you! Well, at first I looked on the 
doc as a joke, because he kept taking 
me out for my suppers and talking to 
me about the cosmopolitan of the ego 
and such a line of stuff. My, some 
words that he used was as long as a 
freight train! I couldn’t get to it at 
all, Mrs. -Baring, and if you have to 
stand for it, I pity you. Our crowd 
talks about the new scandals between 
the two Flatirons, and how much we 
lose on the races—oh, you know, the 
ordinary things that ladies and gen- 
tlemen converses of. But him; he got 
up a dif’rent line of talk, he did. 
There was what he called psychic 
waves; and Marcel waves was the fast- 
est comp’ny I could trot in. You see, 
while I’ve had a lot of good things to 
eat, Mrs. Baring, I had my troubles, 
too. I guess, when you add it all up, 
I paid for what I got. It’s worth a 
lobster for a girl to sit in and listen 
to lectures on why something that you 
don’t know anything about, isn’t. At 
first he made me think I was ignorant, 
but that idea didn’t last. I figured 
that I wasn’t supposed to know any- 
thing that you learn in a medical school ; 
and I’d never fallen very hard for the 
fortune tellers. I s’pect he got most 
of that talk from some such a crowd. 

“But after a while,” she continued, 
“it didn’t look so much like a joke, 
for George got wise to things, and the 
doc came round so, steady that I knew 
I had attracted him. It must have been 
my looks”—this with the artless con- 
ceit of the much flattered, and no con- 
ception of its absurdity—“but I kept 
him stringing along, partly to worry 
George and partly because I felt sorry 
for the doc. I studied it out that things 
at home were unpleasant for him id 

Mrs. Baring’s lips were suddenly 





compressed. 

“Now, don’t get mad,” coaxed the 
actress. 
Since I’ve seen you, 


“Just wait till I get through. 
I understand, all 
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right. The doc has got one of them 
straying spells on him. I'll bet you a 
dozen pairs of silk stockings that if 
he was made to choose between us, 
he’d walk out of here with you, to- 
night. And that isn’t running me down 
none, Mrs. Baring. Pretty near every 
stage manager has told me that I’m 
a stunning looker, and all the gentle- 
men I meet says that Maxine Elliott’s 
got nothing on me for looks. But 
you're different, Mrs. Baring. You've 
got me beat, and I’d be a fool to say 
anything else; I’m just the one to give 
it to you——” 

“IT beg your pardon?” interrupted 
Mrs. Baring, a. was not quite equal 
to the girl’s slang. 

“T mean I’ll admit that you’re a bet- 
ter looker than I am. There’s some- 
thing about you that appeals to me— 
something I haven’t got—something all 
us girls wishes we had. It’s a sort 
of refinement in your manner and talk 
and dress—and everything. You’re 
what we’d like to be—what we ought 
to be. I can’t just explain it. But, 
you know, when a girl goes around 
like I’ve done for the last six years, 
she loses some of the woman out of 
her.” a gazed long and earnestly 
at Mrs. Baring. “I wish,” she suddenly 
exclaimed, “I wish I had your sweet- 
ness—your womanliness. I wish I had 
never gone on the stage!” 

The doctor, who had regained some 
of his composure, was listening in- 
tently to the recital. He studied the 
girl from under lowered brows, and up 
to this point his face had reflected won- 
derment. Now a change came over it. 
He perceived that the situation, at first 
so promising of tragedy, had petered 
out, as far as that was concerned. In- 
stead of an irate wife berating a sob- 
bing girl and a shamed husband, here 
was a wonderfully beautiful woman 
making friends with a coarse, hardened 
person of the footlights. As for him- 
self, he was a small matter, quite ig- 
nored by one woman who felt sure of 
him now, and by another who didn’t 
want him. The state of affairs did not 
flatter his pride, but it was more ac- 
ceptable than another he could imagine. 























“Men ain’t so reliable,” continued 
the actress, “but I don’t believe the 
doc is wrong at heart. I’ve known lots 
of men like him—thongh I can’t re- 
member any who talked as he does. 
They come to a time in their married 
life when something gets in them and 
sends them out to do some cutting up. 
I guess most married people comes to 
a time when something seems to have 
worn out—things come to a stop, all 
of a sudden. I don’t know just what 
it is, but all the ladies I know tell me 
it happens that way. They say it’s a 
time when both parties has got to take 
a lot from each other or the lawyer 
comes in for a fee. Plenty of people 
get past that point, all right, but the 
woman, ‘specially, has got to do some 
heavy thinking and look after the fine 
details. The man won’t. He just 
starts out with his don’t-care clothes on, 
and the first thing you know, he’s tell- 
ing his troubles to a girl like me. He 
can always find one, for there are plen- 
ty of them—girls that have lost some 
of the beautiful out of themselves— 
good fellows, they say of them. Their 
finer sensibilities are gone. They're 
too world-wise and _ broad-minded. 
And I’ve noticed one thing; the men 
don’t stick to them long—men above 
their class, I mean—because, way down 
in his heart, the sort of man the doc is 
wants pure, sweet wemanliness, and 
that combination don’t go with ciga- 
rettes, and wine, and tampering with 
married men.” 

“But——” interrupted Mrs. Baring. 

“IT know what you’re going to say,” 
l.ottie Marvin hastened to explain. 
“You want to know how George is 
going to stand for me. Well, it’s this 
way; George don’t know any people 
like you, and he wouldn’t be at home 
in your company. He’s spent most of 
his life around with us show people, 
and we're his sort. We'll get along 
better together, knowing each other’s 
faults, and temptations, and all that, 
than folks like you that lives in a sort 
of dream of things as they ought to 
be. George and me knows things ain’t 
that way, and when things go wrong, 
like they sure will sometimes, we'll 
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fight it out and then settle down to 
fam’ly life again, instead of ruining 
our lives, like the doc was trying to 
do. You see, he comes along thinking 
that life is a failure as a husband and 
that nothing is any good at all. Since 
I seen you, I know he hadn’t any rea- 
son for it, except what he figured out 
when he was low in his mind. He 
just got that idea of being dissatisfied. 
Folks talk of women getting queer no- 
tions over nothing, but men are just as 
bad. And they never think how their 
actions are going to hurt some poor 
woman—he never give you a thought 
—it was all him!” 

She cast a scornful glance at the doc- 
tor, who mutely accepted her arraign- 
ment. His mind was rapidly undergo- 
ing a process of disillusionment, to 
the disadvantage of Lottie Marvin. 
The expression on his face was now a 
frown of disapproval. His enchantress 
had not profited by being thus brought 
into sharp contrast with his wife. The 
two women sat before him as if posing 
for his critical inspection and bidding 
for his approval. The doctor saw the 
actress, a crude, elementary person of 
a world not his own. She had lines of 
dissipation in her face, and a common 
underbred manner. She was not a per- 
son whom he would voluntarily bring 
into his own home—this conclusion 
flashed upon him now, for the first time. 
He suddenly bethought himself of the 
occasions on which he had flaunted her 
before the restaurant habitués. He 
flushed and was ashamed of her. 

Before him, also, was his wife, her 
sweet, womanly personality arguing 
her case as no words could. Regal and 
exquisite and superbly beautiful of per- 
son, she radiated an atmosphere of re- 
fined elegance, of feminine purity and 
alluring sweetness that quite put to 
shame the low appeal of the show girl. 
He shuddered as he listened to her, 
rattling slangily at his wife: 

“Selfish—that’s what they all are, 
them men. They don’t stop to think 
that they’re shattering a lady’s ideals 
by their carryings on. Here’s us wom- 
en, raised up to think that when a man 
gets married he settles down and is 
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good till they ring down the curtain. 
Our mothers and fathers know that all 
such stuff is nonsense, yet they go on 
raising up us poor girls to see the nice 
side of married life and not the bad 
side. They dont tell us what to 
expect—what so many thousands of 
women have gone through with a fool 
man. I say that girls ought to be 
taught to watch out for trouble, and 
then, if it happens, the heartbreak 
won't be so awful; if it don’t happen, 
they'll think they’re in luck and there’s 
no harm done. I’m going into this 
thing with George with my eyes open. 
I'm going to marry him, and I s’pose 
I'll have my bothers, for I know some 
of the things he’s did in the past and 
I wish they wasn’t there to know. But 
if he does try to break my heart, I 
can sure say that I seen it coming and 
no one was to blame for my marrying 
him and risking things, but me. It’s 
my lookout. Ain’t that right, Mrs. 
Baring ?” 

The doctor stirred uneasily, and, be- 
fore his wife could reply, abruptly 
said: 

“It is growing late.” He felt for his 
watch. 

The eyes of the two women suddenly, 
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focused on him. Lottie Marvin caught 
her breath sharply. She realized that 
the test was coming. The same truth 
was brought home to Mrs. Baring, but 
she awaited the outcome with smiling 
confidence. The doctor spoke again: 

“It is nearly one o’clock; shall we 
go?” 

He looked full at his wife. 

Lottie Marvin had lost. The realiza- 
tion cost her a pang, for no woman 
cares to behold the wreck of her influ- 
ence and the ascendency of another’s. 
But she lost gracefully. As they arose 
from the table, she extended her hand 
to Mrs. Baring and smiled. 

“I’m glad—for you,” she said. Then, 
to the doctor: “Thanks for all them 
beautiful things to eat, doc. I’m glad [ 
met you, but, for goodness sake, go 
learn some small talk.” 

Alec, the chauffeur, stared, as the 
three people approached the motor. 

Doctor Baring said briefly: 

“Drive to the Bevelton.” 

That was Lottie Marvin’s hotel. 
They were taking her home. Alec 
grinned as he dropped in his clutch. 

“Bully for the missus!” he muttered 
softly. 


a 


NIGHT SONG 


AIR night, and rare night! 
Sweetheart, you are there, 
You with the dawning in your eyes, 
And the sun-gold in your hair! 


Dark night, and stark night! 
Still, love, you are there, 

You with the morning in your eyes, 
And the day-gold in your hair! 


Sweet dreams, but fleet dreams, 
And ever you are there, 

Love, with the love-light of your eyes, 
And the glory of your hair! 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 



























ACCORDING to _ their 
= fps = a 


friends, the Ferris mar- 
riage was an_ ideal 
one. Conventionally- 
minded people might 
have thought otherwise, 
but among Hartley 
Ferris’ circle of acquaintances, varied 
and extensive though it was, there were 
no conventionally-minded people to be 
found. 

Ferris was an illustrator, and a very 
clever one. His specialty was heads, 
decorative heads of fair-hairedgwomen, 
with up-to-date, but untidy, coiffures, 
and faintly smiling lips. For these pic- 
tures, Hartley’s favorite model was 
Mrs. Ferris. 

She was a big, clear-tinted blonde, 
almost half a head taller than her hus- 
band. Her figure would have been an 
ornament to the chorus of a Broadway 
musical show, or a credit to a lady’s 
cloak and suit model, size thirty-eight, 
all other measurements proportionate. 
Before Hartley took her to Paris, her 
name had been Amy; when she came 
home, she spelled her name Aimée, and 
we tried faithfully to alter our pronun- 
ciation of it. She was a woman whom 
every one called by her Christian name. 

The Ferrises lived in a dingy studio 
building, within a couple of blocks of 
Washington Square, Their rooms were 
hung with a motley collection of rugs 
and tapestries, and draped with musty, 
dull-hued Moorish hangings, and light- 
9 
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crimson-shaded 
By day, the rooms had north 
light, and very little of it, concentrated 
in one corner, into a single shaft of 
clear, pale sunshine, in the centre of 


candles and 


ed_ by 


lamps. 


which Hartley’s easel stood. In the 
morning, almost as often as you found 
Hartley painting, you would find Aimée 
washing dishes in the tiny kitchenette, 
with a gingham apron over her black- 
and-gold kimono. The Ferrises never 
went to bed before two a. m., they were 
both good chafing-dish cooks, and they 
were in the habit of encouraging every 
one they knew to finish the evening 
there, so Aimée had, usually, a great 
many dishes to wash. 

The Ferris crowd was a revolution- 
ary set of young people, hardened to 
light housekeeping and heavy think 
ing. We all had hobbies, and most of 
us rode them hard. When a dozen of 
us were rounded up in Hartley’s studio 
for Sunday-night sufpper, or a rarebit 
after the theatre, a dozen phases of 
modern thought would be represented 
there, all radical, and no two alike. 
Hartley knew an anarchist, several 
atheists, a Nihilist who had escaped to 
this country from Russia, and a man 
who was inventing a new kind of aéro- 
plane. Aimée’s best friend was a lead- 
er of the suffragette movement, who 
had once spent two days in jail, under 
arrest for expressing her opinions too 
forcibly in the streets of Poughkeepsie, 
New York. It was Hartley who in- 
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vited a high-caste Rajput to Sunday- 
night supper. I have always regretted 
that I was absent on that occasion, for 
the Rajput came in full native costume, 
ate with his fingers, and made ardent 
love to Aimée, and to so many other 
women that Aimée became jealous and 
refused to invite him again. Hart- 
ley’s fad, which amounted to a religion 
with him, one that he was never tired 
of preaching, was free love. 

Hartley and Aimée had been mar- 
ried by a Church of England clergy- 
man, with the assistance of two cu- 
rates, and by the double-ring service. 
Four cousins of Aimée’s had been 
bridesmaids, and the local organist had 
played the wedding march from “Lo- 
hengrin.” But it was only out of def- 
erence to the wishes of Aimée’s mother, 
Hartley assured us, that he had sub- 
mitted to such an indignity. 

“To Aimée and myself,” Hartley 
would tell the admiring audience that 
gathered at his fireside on Sunday 
nights in the studio, “it is our love for 
each other which constitutes marriage 
between us. If I were to cease to love 
Aimée, I should no longer feel myself 
bound to her. If you were to come to 
me to-night”— Hartley would point to 
the man who was sitting nearest to 
Aimée; on the evening of which I am 
thinking, he addressed his remarks to 
the Nihilist, a meek little man, who 
looked flattered, but alarmed by the 
distinction—‘‘if you were to say to me: 
Aimée no longer loves you; Aimée be- 
longs to me; I should offer no oppo- 
sition to your union, no matter what 
personal disappointment I might feel. 
I should say to you, in the words of 
one of our modern poets: ‘So long as 
love shall join you together, let no man 
put you asunder.’ ” 

The Nihilist, and all the rest of us, 
used to take Hartley’s statements liter- 
ally, as literally as we dared. We did 
not waste time in urging Aimée to 
elope with us, but we took her to the 
theatre whenever we had tickets, and 
gave dinners for her whenever we had 
the price, and made other plans for her 
which were equally independent of 


Hartley. 
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Hartley encouraged our attentions 
like a matchmaking parent. When 
Aimée was going out for the evening 
without him, he would adjust her flow- 
ers, and fasten the clasp of the cloak 
she wore, urge her escort to take good 
care of her, and, finally, after he had 
closed the hansom door upon the pair 
of them, stand, watching them drive 
away, with a contented smile. No mat- 
ter how late she was, he would sit up 
for her, keeping a little fire alive on the 
andirons, making elaborate concoctions 
in the chafing dish, and eating them 
alone, or sharing them hospitably with 
chance comers, if Aimée had not ar- 
rived in time to appreciate his cook- 
ery. Hartley always seemed proud of 
Aimée’s conquests; Hartley, indeed, 
seemed prouder than Aimée. 

Aimée had never much money to 
spend upon dressing, and she had be- 
side a profound disrespect for the pre- 
vailing mode. She took a perverse de- 
light in wearing full skirts when other 
women wore Empire gowns, and part- 
ing her hair when pompadours were 
the rule. But, on parade, Aimée was 
always effective. She had the knack 
of dressing to suit her surroundings; 
you could count on Aimée to be in the 
picture, whatever it was—a gay little 
dinner at some café in the Italian quar- 
ter, where she was the only woman 
at the table, or an evening, perhaps, 
at the opera, where she was easily the 
best-looking woman in the box. Aimée 
appeared equally at home at both par- 
ties, and equally grateful for both. The 
Nihilist, who brought her subway vio- 
lets, and I, who went broke to buy her 
orchids, gave Aimée the same amount 
of pleasure by our gifts. And Aimée 
liked me as much as she liked the Nihil- 
ist, no more, and no less, 

**Aimée,” I said to her, one night at 
Flouquin’s, after she had been gracious 
to me during all four acts of the latest 
problem play, an unusually long period 
for her, “either you are in love with 
nobody, or you are in love with every 
man you know.” 

Aimée looked me full in the eyes, and 
said nothing, a favorite trick of hers, 
and a very effective one. 























The author of the play which Aimée 
and I had been seeing together was a 
new man, Bruce Martin. 

The play, his first one, was scoring, 
and scoring heavily, and its success 
surprised no one more than himself. 
He had been entertained by the Pen 
and Brush Club, he had been inter- 
viewed for the Sunday papers, he was 
pocketing very considerable sums in 
royalties, and receiving a number of 
desirable dinner invitations, but he had 
failed to come to the natural conclu- 
sion that he owned New York, 

His people lived in Boston, on the 
water side of Beacon Street. His eldest 
sister was president of a sewing so- 
ciety. Bruce was the only son. He 
was just a year out of Harvard. He 
was very young, and he looked still 
younger. He had fair, downy hair, 
and big, square shoulders, and a deep, 
noisy laugh, which was seldom heard, 
because he was painfully shy. 

I first saw Bruce on a Sunday night 
at the Ferrises. I had come late, and 


both of the rooms were crowded. I 
had my choice of seats between the 
floor, the arm of Aimée’s lounging 


chair, and the divan, which was occu- 
pied by five other people already. There 
was more than enough to eat and drink, 
as usual, and, the dishes had, as usual, 
given out. Hartley was trying to eat 
spaghetti with a teaspoon. Bruce was 
itting crosslegged upon a pile of cush- 
ions, sharing a stein of beer with a 
young woman in outrageous décolleté. 
‘rom the expression of his face, you 
would never have guessed that the beer 
was good. 

Bruce had been introduced to Hart- 
ley by a well-meaning friend who want- 
ed to show him bohemia. He was care- 
ful not to discredit his social training 
by rudeness to Hartley, or to any of 
us, but from his manner it was perfectly 
evident that, if this was bohemia, Bruce 
did not like it. When Aimée passed 
cigarettes, I was watching him. I am 
sure that he had never before seen 
women smoke. Soon after Hartley be- 
gan his dissertation upon free love, 


Bruce left us, never, I supposed, to re- 
turn, 
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Upon my next visit to Hartley’s stu- 
dio, after the lapse of a week or two, 
one of the first people that I saw there, 
somewhat to my surprise, was Bruce. 
He was standing beside the piano, 
awkward, and visibly self-conscious, 
turning the leaves of the music while 
one of the women sang. The words 
of her song were in French, and I could 
not understand them. Bruce looked 
shocked, so I gathered that he under- 
stood. Later in the evening, in a se- 
cluded corner of the studio, I came 
upon Aimée in the act of learning to 
blow smoke rings with her cigarette. 
With Aimée, this art is not a new one. 
She has had a generous amount of thor- 
oughly competent instruction, by which 
she has profited little, for she has not 
yet become proficient. Quite undaunted 
by her long list of previous failures, 
she was making a new beginning under 
the guidance of Bruce. 

In the course of the next few weeks, 
I became fully accustomed to finding 
Bruce at the Ferrises. He was never 
entirely at ease there; he seemed, in 
fact, to grow more uncomfortable with 
each successive visit; but the more 
uncomfortable he felt, the oftener he 
seemed to come. 

Most of us, I think, were jealous of 
Bruce in those days, though we all of 
us liked him in spite of it. I used to 
wish that once he would wear a red 
tie, or a pair of checked trousers, or 
forget to shave, or let his hair grow 
long, or do something to interfere with 
his irreproachable personal appearance. 
But there, among Hartley’s divan cush- 
ions, the boy would sit, looking so 
clean, and so good, and so young, that 
Hartley’s wife, if she did not fall in 
love with him, deserved, I thought, to 
spend the rest of her days among shab- 
by, anzemic egoists, which was just the 
fate, indeed, that I desired for Aimée. 

But it was not until she had begun 
to be seen in public with Bruce that 
I saw we had reason to be jealous of 
him, 

Aimée had always professed the ut- 
most contempt for the Hudson House; 
the claret was ink, she said, and the 
place was a bore. About the quality 
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of the wine, I do not dispute her state- 
ment. Aimée is a better judge of wines 
than most men I know; but Aimée and 
Bruce, when I found them there, din- 
ing téte-d-téte, did not, from a passing 
glance toward their corner table, ap- 
pear to me to be in the least bored. 

It was only a day or two afterward 
that I met them leaving the Park by 
the Eighty-sixth Street exit, about five 
in the afternoon. <Aimée’s chic little 
hat was askew, and her gloves were 
soiled, but Bruce seemed entirely con- 
tent with her appearance. They ex- 
plained to me that they had been feed- 
ing squirrels, Unless she is driving 
through it in a victoria, Aimée does 
not like the Park much better than the 
Hudson House, and she has often told 
me that she is afraid of squirrels. Now, 
a woman who is afraid of squirrels, 
even if she must go to feed them, need 
not, according to my opinion, go in her 
most becoming hat. 

But it was something else that made 
me speak about Bruce to Hartley, an- 
other incident which struck me as more 
significant still. One Sunday morn- 
ing, among all the godly and well- 
dressed people whom I met on the Ave- 
nue, on exhibition before unworthy, but 
admiring, eyes, I came face to face 
with Bruce and Aimée. Bruce’s frock 
coat, which was made, I should say, in 
London, had a flower in the buttonhole. 
He was carrying a little prayer book 
with ivory corners, which, though I 
had never suspected her of possess- 
ing such a thing, must have belonged 
to Aimée. They both appeared to be 
unconscious of my existence, and I re- 
frained from calling their attention tc 
it. I crossed over to Broadway, and 
boarded a surface car headed for 
Washington Square. 

Hartley had finished breakfast, and 
begun smoking. He offered me a cigar, 
which I declined. 

“This thing,” I told him, “has gone 
far enough. What are you going to do 
about it?” 


“T don’t know what you mean, 
Tommy,” said Hartley. “Do you?” 
“T mean,” I said, “Bruce and 


Aimée.” 
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Hartley seemed to consider the con- 
versation finished. He went on smok- 
ing, with his eyes half shut. 

*‘Aimée,” I said, “is in love; in love 
with Bruce.” 

Hartley did not contradict me. 

“And Bruce,” I added, “is in love 
with Aimée.” 

“So are you,” put in Hartley, with- 
out opening his eyes. 

This was a fact which I had not 
previously admitted, either to Hartley 
or to myself. 

“For five years,” said Hartley, 
“Aimée and I have been happy to- 
gether. Lots of men, Tommy, never 
get five years of happiness.” 

Hartley’s voice sounded very earnest 
and solemn. All of a sudden, I re- 
membered how pretty Aimée had 
looked in her wedding dress. I won- 
dered if Hartley remembered. I did 
not ask him. 

“Hartley,” I said, “I admire your 
ideas immensely. You are the most 
free-souled and lofty-minded man I 
know. I agree with all I have heard 
you say; I respect you for it. But if 
you are going to sit up here in a brown 
velvet house coat and smoke bad to- 
bacco, and smile, while I tell you your 
wife is on the way to the divorce court, 
Hartley, you know, you are a damned 
fool.” 

Hartley considered my heated state- 
ment seriously. 

“Tommy,” he said, “very likely you 
are right. I am not in a position to 
disagree with you. But if I am a 
damned fool, I propose to act like one. 
For the most pitiful sight I have ever 
encountered, Tommy, was a damned 
fool who was trying to act as if he 
were sane.” 

“Hartley, talk sense,” I said. 
you choose deliberately . 

“It is not a question of choice,” said 
Hartley soberly; “it is a question of 
principle.” 

Hartley himself once said that two 
can cause a scandal, but it takes a 
whole town to make a divorce. Bruce’s 
new play was on the eve of produc- 
tion. Bruce had been photographed 
and interviewed and advertised till his 
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personality had ceased to be a private 
asset, and become public property. His 
managers had given out fake stories of 
his college escapades, and printed in- 
nocuous, time-worn anecdotes as his 
favorite after-dinner stories, and re- 
ported him engaged to a youthful dé- 
butante to whom Bruce had never been 
introduced; and now, being at a loss 
for fresh advertising matter, found it 
ready made in his affair with Aimée. 

Bruce, of course, did his best to sup- 
press the story. But it was true, and 
it was interesting reading. Once 
started, it was not easy to kill. The 
Earth and the Dispatch devoted col- 
umns to it. A snappy little paragraph 
appeared in City Items. You could 
not read a page of theatrical news with- 
out finding allusions to Bruce and 
Aimée, unmistakable allusions, with all 
names suppressed. 

The press, I suppose, handled the 
matter delicately. It has had practice 
enough in treating such stories to have 
learned the most delicate handling of 
them. In the whole bunch of clippings, 
there was not material for one libel 
suit. But they played up Hartley’s 
views on the free-love question till I 
foresaw for him a future as Affinity 
Ferris. They hinted at dark places in 
Aimée’s past, and more than hinted at 
the character of her present; and fat 
men, elbowing tired shopgirls on their 
way home to Harlem from downtown 
offices, read about the case in the sub- 
way at night. 

I took my courage in both hands, 
put the most obnoxious of the clippings 
in my pocket, and went to see Aimee. 

Hartley was out. Aimée was darn- 
ing stockings. I made tea, and drank 
three cups of it. Then I began. 

**Aimée,” I said, “I have something 
to say to you.” 

Aimée looked at me. 

“If I were not a married woman,” 
she remarked, “I should think you were 
about to propose.” 

“Aimée,” I went on, “I am extremely 
fond of you. Hartley Ferris is a fine 
man, and my friend.” 

There was a pause, during which 
Aimée sewed steadily, 
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she said, at 


length, 
“weren't you an honor man at col- 
lege?” 

I admitted it. 


“Tommy,” 


“Weren't you,” pursued Aimée, 
“awarded a scholarship for European 
study? And didn’t you sell a sonnet 
to the Pacific Monthly when you were 
seventeen ?” 

I admitted this, also. 

“Then,” said Aimée, “by this time 
you ought to be educated. And if you 
are educated, you ought to know that 
it is foolish to try to interfere with a 
woman when her life’s happiness is at 
stake.” 

This logic I accepted as unanswer- 
able. Besides, Aimée gave me no fur- 
ther opportunity to interfere. In her 
relations with Bruce, she was, so far 
as I knew, always discretion itself. She 
did not allow him to monopolize her; 
she still spent much of her time with 
other men. She had perfect control 
over her manner toward him; when 
she talked to him, her voice did not 
change or soften; when she looked at 
him, there was nothing in her look to 
show that it was Bruce who had taught 
her to grow gentler and younger, and 
that the suppressed excitement which 
pervaded her had been aroused in her 
by Bruce. 

Hartley's friends did not discuss the 
situation; they only ignored it because 


it was too serious to discuss. At 
Aimée’s parties, we were as gay as 
ever. We found the informal, friendly 
atmosphere of the studio quite un- 


changed, with the trifling exception that 
we could neyer forget the smoulder- 
ing volcano beneath us, where at any 
moment an eruption might be expected 
to take place. 

After my little attempt at friendly 
counsel, Hartley at first had avoided 
me. Then he began to develop an un- 
precedented taste for my society. We 
fell into the habit of spending most of 
our evenings together. We would drop 
into a theatre to see a couple of acts 
of some play of Hartley’s selection, in 
which he did not feel interest enough 
to sit the performance through. We 
investigated a series of out-of-the-way 
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little cafés, where we dined, sometimes 
well and sometimes very badly. We 
never dined at the same place twice. 
Hartley used to come to my rooms 
at all hours. If he was not admitted 
in the orthodox way, he would practice 
an accomplishment which he learned 
from a professional burglar, at one time 
a friend of his, and pick the lock of 
my door with his pocketknife. Coming 
home late at night, I would find Hart- 
ley installed there, smoking, or mix- 
ing himself strange drinks, of many in- 
gredients, or examining the contents of 
my library. He had a low opinion of 
my taste in literature. He would have 
liked to consign at least half the books 
on my shelves to destruction, and dis- 
pose of the remainder at a second-hand 
book store, and buy an unexpurgated 
edition of De Maupassant with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. Instead, he rehung 
my pictures, banishing to the bedroom 
a water-color sketch with sentimental 
associations of which Hartley was ig- 
norant, and giving a prominent place 


to a correctly framed print of Whis- 


tler’s “Mother,” a picture which had 
been presented to me by a maiden aunt. 
Hartley, discovered with a hammer in 
his hand, surveying my rearranged wall 
space gloomily, assured me that he had 
probably not improved it. I did not 
think he had. But I made no further 
change. 

One night I was walking home from 
my rooms with Hartley. On the way, 
he had insisted upon stopping at Flou- 
quin’s, where, having ordered drinks 
for us both, he sat and scowled at his 
glass for half an hour, only to go away 
without touching it. 

Halfway across Madison Square, he 
broke a prolonged silence abruptly. 

“Tommy,” he said, “I am going to 
Paris to-morrow.” 

We crossed Twenty-third Street, and 
began to walk down lower Fifth Ave- 
nue. The moon was up, and a star or 
two was shining. 

“T want you, Tommy,” said Hartley, 
“to keep an eye on Aimée. 

“She is taking big risks,’ he went 
on, “‘and Bruce is worth while. But 
he is only a kid. You keep your eye 
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on them. Bruce has got to be good to 
Aimee.” 

On Hartley’s doorstep, we stopped 
and looked at each other. Hartley’s 
face was an unhealthy yellow white. 
His eyes had dark hollows under them. 
If Hartley and I should stand talking 
till dawn on his doorstep, I knew that 
I could not prevent him from going to 
Paris by any argument of mine. I be- 
came aware that I hated Bruce Mar- 
tin. 

“Hartley,” I said helplessly. “Hart- 
ley . 

Hartley laughed, with a little shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“If you like,” 
come in. 

In the Italian restaurant next door 
to the Ferrises, a man was singing, in 
a big, battered barytone voice. The 
song was “Faniculi, Fanicula.” As I 
followed Hartley upstairs, I could hear 
the applause between the verses, and 
the sound of people beating time on 
the tables with glasses and knives. 
The chorus of the second verse was 
beginning, when Hartley opened the 
door of the studio. 

The curtain that hangs from a grille 
to screen the entrance had been half 
pushed back; from behind it, we saw 
the interior of the room. The room 
was dimly lit, and a fire was burning. 
Near the fire, in a great armchair of 
carved ebony, we saw Aimée. She 
was wearing a gown of some soft, 
trailing white stuff that gave her figure 
a slender, youthful look. Behind her 
head, there was a scarlet cushion. Be- 
side her, with one of her hands held 
lightly in his, sat Bruce. They were 
so motionless that one forgot they were 
aman anda woman. Aimée reminded 
me of the Sphinx, or the Sleeping 
Beauty. 

Suddenly, a log parted, and fell from 
the andirons, striking the hearth with 
a faint, muffled crash. Aimeée stirred, 
and sighed, and drew her hand away 
from Bruce, and Bruce put his hands 
on her shoulders, and kissed her. In 
that moment, Aimée saw us. 

sruce got stiffly to his feet. Aimée 
sat still, and looked up at us, smiling. 


he said, “you may 
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It was Aimée who spoke first. 

“T think,” she said, “that we need 
a little more light here. You boys 
don't either of you seem to recognize 
Bruce.” 

“Bruce,” I said, “I am glad to see 
you.” 

Even at the time I did not consider 
my remark well chosen. But neither 
Bruce nor Hartley had heard what I 
said. Bruce stood still beside Aimée’s 
chair, and looked at Hartley, and Hart- 
ley stood still in the doorway, and 
looked at Bruce. 

I heard Aimée break into soft, sud- 
den laughter. 

“Hartley,” 
up to you.” 

Hartley’s eyes met Aimée’s, and held 
them, and, an instant later, returned 
to Bruce. 

“You can go now,” he said, in a 
level voice. ‘You need not say good 
night to Mrs. Ferris.” 

A dull flush, starting at Bruce’s 
cheek bones, went mounting slowly to- 
ward the roots of his hair. I watched 
it, fascinated. 

“T'll go,” said Bruce, “but I'll take 
Mrs. Ferris with me.” 

A faint, absent smile appeared upon 
artley’s lips. I had never seen one 
It frightened me. I felt a hand 

\imeée’s. 
them alone,” 
interfere.” 
love your wife,” I heard 
truce saying. “If she had been de- 
cently married, I should never have 
told her that I love her. But I can’t 
leave her here with you in this place. 
She can’t live here. She can’t eat the 
food you eat. She can’t breathe the 
air you breathe. The very thoughts 
you think are rank poison to a good 
woman. Aimée is good. She is the 
best woman I know. I want to take 
her away with me. I want my mother 
to take care of her, till she can get a 
divorce from you, and marry me.” 

I thought of Aimée, under Bruce 
Martin’s escort, arriving, unannounced 
and unchaperoned, at the house on the 
water side of Beacon Street, and I 
choked with unholy mirth. Aimeée 


she said, “it seems to be 


{ 
I 
like it. 


I 
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in mine 
“Let 
“Don't 
ae rris, | 


she whispered. 
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gripped 
pressure. 

Bruce was speaking again. 

“Your damned, hysterical free-love 
notions,” he said, “are a continual in- 
sult to your wife. I don’t believe them. 
Aimée does not believe them. But you 
believe them, and you’ve got to stick 
to them now. If you stick to them, you 
have no right to stop us. Aimée ii 

If I had been a woman, I would have 
followed Bruce Martin to Beacon 
Street, Boston, or to any other quar- 
ter of the globe which he might desig- 
nate, in response to the tender appeal 
of his voice. Aimée’s hand in mine 
felt limp and lifeless. 

“You can go now.” 

Hartley had spoken almost caress- 
ingly. 

“IT tell you,” Bruce cried, “your wife 
does not love you. She loves me. She 
belongs to me.” 

With a low, snarling cry, like some 
baited animal’s, Hartley sprang at 
Bruce, and struck him full in the face. 

Bruce reeled backward, and caught at 
a fold of drapery. A ring of Hartley’s 
had cut into the flesh of his forehead, 
and blood was trickling into his eyes. 
Hartley broke into harsh, rasping 
laughter, which stopped abruptly. The 
two began to fight. 

In the dead silence, we heard their 
panting breathing. They had to strug- 
gle and shuffle to keep their footing on 
the little that littered the studio 
floor. A bit of p ittery on the edge of 
a table crashed to the floor, and broke. 
I wondered why Aimée did not scream. 

Hartley went down in a huddled heap 
by the model throne. He lay quiet 
where he had fallen, with his face 
turned toward the light. 


my hand, with a warning 


rugs 


He was still 
smiling his absent, mocking smile. 

Bruce felt for his handkerchief, and 
wiped the blood from his face. It was 
a large, immaculate handkerchief, fresh- 
ly laundered, and aggressively white. 

“Tommy,” said Bruce, “will you look 
after Ferris? I want to take Aimée 
away with me.” 

3ruce, flushed and grave and dishev- 
eled, seemed to have made a sudden 
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gain in stature. He was master of the 
situation by force of the sheer, splendid 
bulk of him; six full feet of wholesome, 
virile manhood, hungry and awake, ca- 
pable of carrying off the lady of his 
choice unaided from a whole regiment 
of protesting husbands, with or without 
the consent of the lady herself. Aimée’s 
consent, I realized, bewildered, was 
surprisingly slow to come. 

“Are you ready now, dear?” 

Aimée did not answer. She lifted 
her great, sleepy eyes, and stared up 
at the boy before her, half insolently, 
half wearily, much as if he were a trou- 
blesome mosquito, which she was too 
indolent to drive away. 

“Aimée !” 

Bruce made the word a terrified, 
pleading question. 

“Tommy,” said Aimée carelessly, 
“why don’t you tell him I’m done with 
him? Why don’t you tell him to let me 
alone?” 

I have no great regard for faith in 
women, in the exaggerated form that a 
boy’s inexperience gives to it; a crude 
and sentimental misconception, based on 
esteem for a set of qualities which 
women, as a sex, do not possess; short- 
lived, as a rule, and deservedly so. But 
Bruce Martin’s faith must have been 
of sterner fibre, for I can testify that 
it died hard; and his face was not, dur- 
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ing the process, a particularly pleasant 
sight for me. 

[ was the only one who saw it. 
Aimée was down on her knees beside her 
husband, crying, and holding his face 
between her strong, white hands. 

Next day, the Sunday papers adver- 
tised a performance of “Samson and 
Delilah” at the Metropolitan, and, in the 
evening, I went round to the Ferrises 
to ask Aimée if she cared to have me 
get seats. 

Hartley was cooking chicken a la 
marengo in two chafing dishes at once. 
Half a dozen people were watching him. 
I made my way past them into the 
kitchenette, where, opening beer bottles 
alone and unaided, I found Aimée. 
There was natural color in her cheeks. 
I had never seen her look prettier. She 
held out the corkscrew to me with a 
welcoming smile. 

From the little circle before the fire, 
we could hear Hartley’s voice uplifted 
in earnest debate. Aimée held up a 
warning finger. I listened to Hartley. 

“So long,” he said, “fas love shall 
join them together, let no man put them 
asunder.” 

“Aimée,” I said, “you are a sport, 
you are an actress, and you are a very 
clever woman.” 

“Tommy,” said Aimée, “go and pass 
the beer.” 


REGRET 


OW that you are gone, unspoken words, 
A thousand unborn thoughts, come back to me3 
A thousand little ways I might have smoothed 
Your too rough path, sweetheart, I seem to see. 


I put-my head where your brown hair once lay, 
Closing my eyes in vain hope and in tears; 
Closing them to the sun, remembering, 
The ways I might have helped, in those long years ! 
GERTRUDE 


BROOKE HAMILTON. 
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BY JANE W 


BYym L is possible for one to 


be a lady, even at the 
bridge table,” Mrs. 
Marcus Brown’ was 
wont to assert, a 
trifle _self-righteously, 
perhaps, before temp- 
form of Mrs. Pelham 
If, after her so- 





in the 
Wolcott, assailed her. 
cial horizon was enlarged to accommo- 
date that lady, her actions might be 
construed as a possible denial of these 


tation, 


words, we must consider the persons, 
the place, and the provocation, as well 
as the slippery offerings of those un- 
pleasant bogs encompassing the paths 
of all who stray from the narrow ways 
marked off for the progress of the per- 
a lady. 
Under ordinary circumstances, Mrs. 
Marcus Brown, president of The Wom- 
an’s Club of Weeconset, patron and 
moral sustainer of more social and 
charitable organizations than she could 
count on her ten fingers, and Mrs. Pel- 
ham Wolcott, resident of Paris, self- 
centred worldling, American born, but 
emancipated, with cosmopolitan tastes 
and a rather acrid sense of humor, 
might never have met each other, had 
not Mrs. Brown’s soaring ambition 
prompted her to add to her already 
large collection of verbal armor, the 
weapon of foreign travel. 
Recommended thereto by one of 
foolish feminine creatures with- 
out any sense of proportion, she sought 
and found, on a sunny, tree-lined ave- 
nue, raying off from the Arc de Tri- 
omphe in Paris, one of those glorified 


those 
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pensions or small hotels for Ameri- 
cans which are *the apotheosis of the 
American boarding house. 

The fact that the common variety of 
tourist did not flourish in the hothouse 
soil of this particular hotel enhanced 
the value of its exclusiveness to Mrs. 
Brown as a coign of vantage, from 
which to conduct her foraging expedi- 
tions into French customs, offerings, 
and speech; and this was made more 
conclusive by the insolence of the con- 
cierge and the assumed inaccessibility 
of the feminine proprietor. But Mrs. 
Brown’s determination and her dollars 
prevailed, and it was there that she 
found Mrs. Pelham Wolcott securely 
established, a self-constituted authority 
on all matters moral, social, personal, 
and impersonal, foreign and domestic, 
having, by a system of lingual gym- 


nastics in which she excelled, forced 
every other dweller in the hotel to 
submissive, if not wholly respectful 


silence. 

It never occurred to Mrs. Wolcott to 
notice the dumpy little figure of a 
woman in the stiff, black taffeta dress, 
and the palpably false pompadour 
perched crookedly on her head; whose 
hands were guiltless of the manicure’s 
art, and whose clamorous loyalty to 
Weeconset broke the decorous gloom 
of the dining room those first evenings 
after Mrs. Brown’s admittance. 

Mrs. Brown, however, was not lack- 
ing in those rudimentary finer percep- 
tions which we call intuitions, and she 
understood that she was being reie- 
gated to that historic class filled with 
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consignments of the woman scorned, 
and met her fate belligerently. 

“By what right,” she asked herself 
somewhat heatedly, in the seclusion of 
her own room, “does Mrs. Wolcott 
arrogate to herself the position of chief 
dictator to this house? Or, why does 
she withdraw with her poor dejected 
satellites to the far corners of the salon 
nightly for the after-dinner game of 
bridge, to the exclusion of others who 
would be glad to play?” If Mrs. Wol- 
cott could only be made aware that 
Mrs. Brown was president of The 
Woman's Bridge Club of Weeconset, 
and that she had been mentioned as a 
delegate to a State tournament! 

_It was but natural, then, in this spir- 
it of carping that she should criticize 
Mrs. Wolcott’s personal appearance; 
nevertheless, she was forced, with a 


‘ 


slow sinking of the heart which predi- 
cated envy, to confess that the copper- 
brown hair wound in luxuriant plaits 
about Mrs. Wolcott’s shapely head, if 


artificial, was exceedingly becoming; 
that her complexion passed muster at 
night, though what it was in the day- 
time no one would undertake to say, 
since Mrs. Wolcott never appeared un- 
til noon, and then under the soft shield 
of veils; that her teeth were the finest 
product of the dentist’s industry, and 
her clothes—the memory of these led 
Mrs. Brown to her own mirror in a 
spirit of extreme dissatisfaction with 
her village-made black taffeta frock, 
now so inadequate to its demands; and 
her dissatisfaction became more acute 
as she surveyed the ill-fitting pompa- 
dour, the like of which she had seen 
nowhere in Paris. 

It was not unnatural or unfeminine 
that she should vision herself made like 
unto Mrs. Wolcott, and, having once 
started by craving the art which at- 
tempts to conceal the lacks of nature 
and remedy the defects of time, she 
ended by making up her mind to secure 
its effects; and, having made up her 
mind, Mrs. Brown was one who 
stopped not for stick, and who 
stayed not for stone in any purpose. 

Her overtures toward the goal of 
accomplishment began with designs, 
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perhaps a trifle crudely conceived, for 
admittance to the chosen few who night- 
ly chased the elusive pasteboards in 
pursuit of pleasure and profit, of a pe- 
cuniary nature she had found out; but, 
alas! she met with snubbings that would 
have withered a less dauntless discov- 
erer than herself. But Mrs. Brown 
could persevere, and she did, using 
more primitive methods, it must be 
conceded ; but methods that clever poli- 
ticians have found useful, and calcu- 
lated, at least, to draw attention to 
herself; for the human family as a 
whole has not yet become sufficiently 
civilized to eject the sermon from per- 
sonal _ intercourse. Mrs. Brown 
preached, audibly and dogmatically, 
upon the sins of gambling, and the 
value which would accrue from fresh 
material injected into the game of 
bridge as played in this house; the ‘cry- 
ing demand for some one with virtues 
akin to her own to be the chosen apostle 
of reform here. 

Led on by the apparent enjoyment of 
her audience, her verbal ingenuity fash- 
ioned many a thunderous declamation 
as the rattle of small coin and the crisp 
crackle of notes whispered through the 
room late at night preparatory to the 
breaking up of the game behind the 
screens in the corner. 

Mrs. Wolcott, however, whose ears 
were always unusually sharp, never 
gave hint that she had heard these mor- 
al discourses, but passed, in retiring, 
those who had, bowing graciously, and 
with royal condescension, to every one 
there but the squat little American in 
the black taffeta dress with the false 
pompadour perched crookedly on her 
head. Upon her, Mrs. Wolcott's 
glance never fell ,as if by some obliq- 
uity of vision she were incapable of 
seeing her. 

Ordinarily, it would have been easy, 
then, to predict Mrs. Brown’s certain 
and swift end. Taken unawares, she 
would be drawn into a wordy encoun- 
ter, and finished by deftly delivered 
thrusts before she had had a chance 
to do more than make a few passes 
with her rapier. Reduced to tears, she 
would hastily and vociferously leave 
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the house and Mrs. Wolcott smiling 
triumphantly in the background. This 
drama had been played out so often 
that the observers knew all of the ini- 
tial moves; but, to their surprise, Mrs. 
Wolcott took no notice of this under- 
current of happenings, leaving an in- 
ference by this very neutrality that, as 
in the days of the Spanish Inquisition, 
the victim chosen for discipline was to 
be led gradually and by devious ways 
up to refinements of torture so severe 
as to merit being withheld from the 
public gaze. 

Moreover, to keep conjecture ram- 
pant, Mrs. Wolcott, after ignoring, for 
days, the intruder, as one ignores those 
occasional flies upon the window panes 
that are the necessary evils of summer 
and insufficient screening, suddenly, one 
night, during table d’hote dinner, be- 
came aware that a stranger was present, 
and that an alien voice pierced the 
quiet of her immediate neighborhood. 
Bending forward from her own small 
table, placed in the most advantageous 


position in the room, as would royalty 
to consider a favored commoner, she 
lifted her jeweled lorgnon in pleased 
surprise, and let it rest in questioning 
interest upon Mrs. Brown, the while 
she listened benignly to her efforts at 


conversation. After dinner, she made 
a slow and notable progress across the 
salon toward Mrs. Brown, and, seating 
herself deliberately beside her, said, in 
her best voice, as she beamed gently, 
encouragingly upon this one whom she 
delighted to honor: 

“You are an Amayrican, are you 
not ?” 

Astonishment almost made Mrs. 
Brown dumb; but she managed to re- 
spond, and, if her manner were a trifle 
crusty, who can blame her? 

“Yes, I am,” she asserted; “I come 
from Weeconset, one of the finest towns 
in the States.” 

“How interesting!” breathed Mrs. 
Wolcott, with carefully restrained rap- 
ture. “How interesting! I used to 
know some people from that place. Let 
me see——- Well—the name has es- 
caped me, just now. One meets so 
many delightful Amayricans here in 
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Paris; but—Weeconset—it must be 
most attractive as a place to live.” 

The flattery was obvious; but Mrs. 
Brown would have been a stoical so- 
cial savage to have withstood Mrs. 
Wolcott’s gentle, pleased manner, and 
her almost caressing voice. She did 
not repel the advances ; indeed, she wel- 
comed them rather eagerly, mentally 
resolving—so imitative is the human 
animal—to use just those same accents 
and the reproduction of that voice and 
manner when next she addressed the 
Woman’s Club at Weeconset. 

“Do you ever play bridge, Mrs.—er 
—er—er?” 

“Brown,” supplied the owner of the 
name, becoming acutely conscious, for 
the first time in her life, of its dull lack 
of color and music. 

“Are you familiar with the game? 
Surely”—leaning forward with the in- 
terest of personal conviction—“surely, I 
cannot be mistaken. You play?” Self- 
satisfaction rode high in Mrs. Wolcott’s 
manner, as she waited for Mrs. Brown’s 
reply, relying upon her own penetrative 
qualities of mind; and Mrs. Brown im- 
mediately fell into the trap. 

Evidently, Mrs. Wolcott had been too 
preoccupied to listen to the dissertations 
on games of chance, and the deadly 
analogy offered in this house. It must 
be confessed that she was rather glad 
that it was so; her spirits rose lightly, 
and her hand went up to adjust to a 
nicety the false pompadour crowning 
her head, while she modestly confessed 
her prowess. True worth, she assured 
herself, is always recognized, even if 
the acknowledgment is sometimes de- 
layed. 

She received an immediate invitation 
to make a fourth at Mrs. Wolcott’s ta- 
ble, that evening. Rising then, the ben- 
efactor, with easy grace, placed her 
hand familiarly upon the shoulder of 
Mrs. Brown, as if grateful for this con- 
cession on the part of an esteemed 
countrywoman, and led the way to 
the secluded corner of the salon, where 
they could play in quiet, while the ob- 
servers recalled those fleeting surmises 
in regard to the practices of the Span- 
ish Inquisition. 
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“IT won’t play for money,” Mrs. 
Brown affirmed stoutly, sitting down 
rather heavily in a chair. “I never 
have, and I never will.” 

Mrs. Wolcott’s slow smile was with- 
out rancor; it seemed to picture con- 
sideration for the moral convictions of 
others; nevertheless, as her steady gaze 
faded to abstraction, there seemed to be 
a hint of amusement lurking far back 
in the eyes that caused Mrs. Brown to 
become acutely conscious of those de- 
fects of style and the visible markings 
of time which she had so ruefully de- 
plored in the seclusion of her own room. 
She smoothed down the plaits of her 
black taffeta dress rather nervously, 
and raised her hand almost involuntar- 
ily, to readjust her pompadour under 
that fixed, abstracted stare of Mrs. 
Wolcott’s. 

“Just as you feel, dear Mrs.—er—er 
—er,” she said, finally. 

“Brown,” supplied the owner of the 
name abruptly. 

“Just as you feel. I know that many 
people, many worthy people, have like 
convictions; but this’—and the tone 
was quite reproachfully regretful that 
any one should find cause for even an 
implied reproof—“this is one of my 
private charities. I make bridge—my 
amusement—serve for my charity. I 
feel that we should, even in our play, 
remember those less fortunate than our- 


selves. You have charities in the States, 
have you not? Charities for which you 
make amusements pay toll? I have 
been told of afternoons when many 


people pay to play the game of bridge, 
that they may contribute to a favorite 
charity.” 

The appealing note of inquiry made 
demands upon Mrs. Brown’s always 
lively desire to instruct. 

“Yes, we do,” she conceded. “In 
Weeconset, we raised more than fifty 
dollars, in one afternoon, for our hos- 
pital, by a huge game of bridge which 
we held in the town hall. Everybody 
in the place who knew anything, or 
thought they knew anything about the 
game, paid to be allowed to play.” 

“Ah! Then Honey seemed to 





drip in tones of satisfaction from Mrs. 
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Wolcott’s lips. “Ah! Then-——” She 
placed a confiding, carefully manicured 
hand, covered with costly gems, upon 
Mrs, Brown’s rough, stubby, little paws. 
“Then you will understand. I thought 
you would when I first saw you this 
evening; and, since you, as I am sure, 
play such a thoughtful game—lI never 
mistake in picking out a partner—you 
will appreciate, as few would, my point 
of view. As I say, I have a favorite 
charity.” Mrs. Wolcott sighed, melan- 
choly furrowed her face for one in- 
finitesimal second only, lest it should 
leave a wrinkle. “You may have heard 
or read that many ill-advised Amayri- 
can gyurls come over here to study 
without sufficient funds. It is, alas, 
too true! All sorts of tragic happen- 
ings are constantly coming to our ears, 
and we Amayrican residents are con- 
stantly being appealed to. I could not, 
in justice to myself, meet all of these 
demands; but I can do a little.” Mrs. 
Wolcott's eyes were raised to the ceil- 
ing, lofty motives exuding from her 
very lashes. “Even if it is only a little, 
I can make my amusements pay for my 
charities. Those who play at my table 
turn all of their winnings over to me 
for disposal.” 

She modestly refused to go into fur- 
ther particulars ; but her voice, her man- 
ner seemed to include Mrs. Brown in 
a most flattering fashion. And Mrs. 
Brown drew in her breath with joy. 
She was penetrating into the inner cir- 
cles of Parisian life, and what a talk 
she would be able to give to the Wom- 
an’s Club in lieu of this information 
that she was acquiring! It might even 
secure the notice of outside cities, and 
serve to bring her into the limelight in 
a way she had never dreamed of! 

“We play for such modest stakes,” 
Mrs. Wolcott purred; “twenty-five cen- 
times only, a point.” Mrs. Brown re- 
membered that, as yet, she had hardly 
grasped the intricacies of the French 
coinage, and was mute; but it did not 
sound like a large sum. “So, we do not 
make or lose much of an evening; but” 
—the voice purred on, with a sigh of 
gratitude—“every little bit helps. You 
understand, dear Mrs.—er—er—er, 




















and I was sure that you would. We 
will not play for stakes, this evening, 
if you would rather not,” resignedly. 
“The game, in itself, is interesting 
enough.” 

Had Mrs. Wolcott chosen a larger 
sphere, she might have carved out for 
herself, with her knowledge of human 
nature—feminine nature, at least—a 
notable career; but she was inclined to 
indolence. It was with just the satis- 
faction, however, that the speaker had 
counted upon that Mrs. Brown heard 
her own opinions stated ; but what Mrs. 
Wolcott’s intimates would have thought 
of these expressed views was left with- 
out confirmation, as she had not yet 
summoned them to play, and they dared 
not appear until she did. 

“Well, I'll tell you.” Mrs. Brown 
spoke confidentially. “I’ve always said 
a lot about people playing for money ; 
for, as you say, the game’s interesting 
enough without going into the byways 
to make it more so, but, if you have a 
charity to help along over here in that 
way, I'll help. I can afford to. I’ve 
heard some awful stories of poor, fool- 
ish girls who come over here without 
money enough to live on, or funds to 
take them back to their waiting friends. 
I'll play.” 

Mrs. Wolcott smiled a trifle sadly. 
She deprecated Mrs. Brown’s violating 
her sense of honor. Not for worlds 
would she have hurt her conscience 

Mrs. Brown begged Mrs. Wolcott to 
desist, assuring her that she was not 
now in Weeconset, but Paris; and, if 
ever there was a place where the ends 
justified the means, it was Paris. Mrs. 
Wolcott now, with grateful acquies- 
cence, summoned the two useful little 
gray ladies, who imagined that they 
were securing practice in playing with 
her, ruthlessly discarding the third who 
had formed the quartette, and these 
four proceeded to arrange the table 
and the cards; Mrs, Wolcott sitting, as 
she always did, facing the mirrors back 
of the other players, into which, Mrs. 
Brown discovered with recognition of 
pardonable vanity, she gazed often, as 
if to assure herself that art, presiding 
over her appearance, had not winked or 
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slipped its moorings. She changed 
when obliged to do so; but got back 
again as speedily as possible. 

It was not a very stimulating game, 
as played; for Mrs. Brown, evidently 
endeavoring, like a good player, to read 
the mannerisms and methods of those 
long accustomed to play together, 
evinced a lack of initiative that caused 
her to realize, later, that she had con- 
tributed rather handsomely to Mrs. 
Wolcott’s pet charity; but she did not 
demur. Instead, she lingered after the 
little gray ladies had faded away, to 
pay the tribute of justice to a con- 
queror; and Mrs. Wolcott, listening be- 
nignly, was led to discuss more per- 
sonal themes, Mrs. Brown confiding her 
dissatisfaction with the ideals of style 
that obtained sanction in Weeconset, 
and her supreme satisfaction with those 
which dominated Paris and Mrs. Wol- 
cott, as well as her burning desire to 
acquire their applied polish. 

Mrs. Wolcott was only human and 
feminine, and her interest was aroused ; 
moreover, she saw an opportunity to 
placate some tradespeople who needed 
placating, and Mrs. Brown’s game of 
bridge, as she had observed it, prom- 
ised to weight heavily, perhaps, a purse 
that had contributed rather slimly to 
any charities. She listened, and took 
the matter under consideration, with the 
result that, during the following weeks, 
interested observers were moved to 
mirthful astonishment by the transfor- 
mations taking place under their eyes. 
Mrs. Brown seemed to be successfully 
washing out the imprint of Weeconset, 
no less by a nightly game of bridge, at 
which unseemly wrangles did not rend 
the air, than by garments that were 
chosen with consummate skill to bring 
out her good points and smother her 
bad; by a new and becoming arrange- 
ment of her hair; by hands and com- 
plexion that had gone under tutelage ; 
while Mrs. Wolcott was, apparently, 
presenting the unique phenomenon of 
the leopard changing his spots. 

Under lively discussion, there were 
some who doubted her mental capacity 
to perform this act, averring that Mrs. 
Wolcott’s artistic instincts merely were 
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aroused, as are the potter’s when he 
seizes the unsightly clay to mould and 
form it into a shapely vase; others sug- 
gested that Mrs. Wolcott's rather acrid 
sense of humor was stirred by Mrs. 
Brown’s offerings ; while the concensus 
of opinion, however, leaned to the con- 
clusion that Mrs. Wolcott was fatten- 
ing her goose for a rich killing. All, 
plainly, idle gossip, as nothing happened 
for days to verify it. 

One morning, however, Mrs. Brown, 
presuming on the familiarity which had 
grown up in the common cause of per- 
sonal embellishments, and reverting to 
the ideals of an earlier estate in Wee- 
conset, where the habit of back-door 
visiting was ardently encouraged, ran 
eagerly down to Mrs. Wolcott's room 
about ten o’clock, to ask her advice in 
regard to some recent purchases. She 
knocked tentatively, almost timidly, now 
she was there—even Mrs. Brown’s in- 
tuitions could divine the inhospitable 
atmosphere surrounding and enveloping 
Mrs. Wolcott’s apartments in the morn- 
ing; but, receiving no welcoming com- 
mand to enter, and reasoning that the 
knock had been unobserved, she opened 
the door to call more insistent attention 
to her presence, and peeped inquiringly, 
archly in, an act practiced often suc- 
cessfully in Weeconset. 

An elderly woman, wrapped in a 
comfortable, but not beautiful, wadded 
gown, with wisps of gray hair wound 


tightly about her head, and wearing 
eyeglasses, was sitting at a desk, writ- 
ing. Just at the moment of Mrs. 


Brown's intrusion, however, she turned 
her head to spgak to her maid, who was 
rearranging an orchid-shaded crépe 
gown, lying spread out upon the bed. 
“Just hand me my bridge purse, An- 
nette,”’ she said. And the maid, paus- 
ing, lifted her head to ask inquiringly: 
‘‘Madame pays now the money to the 
poor society?’ Adding plaintively: 
“The collector comes with great fre- 
quence to protest delay.” As her mis- 
tress made no reply, she remarked, with 
Gallic envy, as she laid the gold-meshed 
purse on the desk: ““Sut it is heavy!” 
“It ought to be,” Mrs. Wolcott re- 


marked with satisfaction, which yet had 
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something in it of contempt. “Mrs. 
3rown imagines that she can play 
bridge.” 


And Mrs. Brown, standing at the 
door, smiled broadly, amusedly; then 
she coughed tentatively. 

The gray-haired Mrs. Wolcott lifted 
her eyes surprisedly, and scanned the 
intruder comprehensively; she rose to 
her feet, her hand uplifted, as if to 
protest; but, just as the maid rushed to 
eject her volubly, Mrs. Brown backed 
through the open door, and closed it 
gently behind her. Standing there a 
moment, pondering upon the disclo- 
sures of that room, with the blood beat- 
ing in her veins and throbbing tumultu- 
ously in her ears, she seemed to hear a 
thousand imps echoing and reéchoing 
the exclamations which whipped the air 
behind that closed door: ‘“Canaiille! 
Unspeakable pig!” 

It must have been, then, an endeavor 
to obliterate the impressions of the 
morning, as well as Carlylian philoso- 
phizings concerning the influence of 
clothes upon others that led Mrs. Wol- 
cott to attire herself gorgeously, that 
evening, for a late and somewhat the- 
atrical entrance into the dining room. 
The assembled household at dinner, 
however, did not apparently so view it. 
They smiled knowingly at each other, 
with that joyous gloating which scents 
in signs and portents—in Mrs. Wol- 
cott’s in battle array—a _ prospective 
shindy. 

She wore the orchid-shaded crépe, a 
most exquisite gown, which was care- 
fully chosen to accent the yet beautiful 
porcelain tints of her complexion, more 
definitely marked still against the cop- 
per-brown of her hair. About her neck 
and shoulders, which were bare, she 
carried, with inimitable grace, a glit- 
tering, spangled tissue scarf, which not 
only sparkled in reflection in her gay, 
brown eyes, but called insistent atten- 
tion to her slender figure, as erect and 
lithe as when she was a girl. But the 
effect of all this effort was marred to 
every one by the absence of Mrs. 
Brown, whose entrance into the dining 
room was made a few moments after ; 
and she was alike gorgeously attired in 

















a white embroidered tissue chosen by 
Mrs. Wolcott, to be reserved, so they 
both understood, for formal occasions 
only. : 

Serene, suave, and smiling before the 
astonished assembly at table, she swept 
down the length of the dining room, 
trailing her delicate draperies after her, 
as if they were the veriest dross, ob- 
literating entirely the impression of 
Mrs. Wolcott’s spectacular entrance, 
and carrying with her, in that unspo- 
ken, feminine challenge of apparel, the 
atmosphere of a deeper meaning, 
wherein the observers thrilled with an- 
ticipatory lust of battle. 

Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Wolcott greet- 
ed each other cordially, even effusively, 
after dinner, evincing no unusual symp- 
toms of antagonism, and moved toward 
the card table without stress of mind, 
apparently ; nevertheless, the suggestion 
was present of gladiators entering on a 
scene of combat, each understanding the 
necessity of preliminary formalities ; 
and, to the surprise of not only Mrs. 
Wolcott, but the little gray ladies as 
well, Mrs. Brown assumed charge of 
the play, criticising, complaining, and 
commenting, in a fashion that she had 
never permitted herself to indulge in 
heretofore. 

“IT have only time for one rubber,” 
she asserted briskly, as she sat down. 
“Let us play as rapidly as possible.” 
Her manner so moved them all that 
they obeyed without question, although 
\irs. Wolcott always asserted that she 
hated to be hurried. 

They played briskly, and until the 
score stood game all, and twenty-four 
to twelve against Mrs. Wolcott dealer, 
playing with Mrs. Brown as her part- 
ner; holding ace, king, queen, knave, 
six, three of clubs; queen and four of 
spades; ten, six, five, four, three of 
hearts; and no diamonds, she made it 
clubs. Mrs. Brown’s face was a mask; 
she did not even raise her eyes at this 
declaration. 

The leader held eight, seven, two of 
hearts; knave, nine, six, four of dia- 
monds; knave, ten, nine, five, three of 
spades; and the deuce of clubs. 

The dummy went down with ace, ten, 
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seven, five, three, two of diamonds; 
ace, deuce of spades; ace, king of 
hearts, and ten, eight, four of clubs. 

Third hand held king, queen, eight 
of diamonds; queen, knave, nine of 
hearts ; king, eight, seven, six of spades, 
and nine, seven, five of clubs. 

The leader opened with her spades 
from the top, and Mrs. Wolcott, cover- 
ing with her ace in dummy’s hand, took 
the first trick, proceeding immediately 
to play out her cards with deep satis- 
faction and deliberately, scoring a little 
slam. As she sat back in her chair 
complaisantly, her triumphant eyes 
fixed upon Mrs. Brown, she said: 

“You feared I could not do it.” 

“You should have made a grand 
slam, if you had only used your op- 
portunities for discarding and ruffing,” 
Mrs. Brown replied succinctly. ‘You 
chose to retain that queen of spades, 
which looked big, of course, instead of 
discarding it at the very first opportu- 
nity, and it only served to get you into 
trouble; whereas, if you had held on 
to your small hearts, you could have 
swept the board in a grand slam. [’ll 
tell you,” she continued confidentially, 
“T’ve been president of the Woman’s 
Club in Weeconset, for some time, and 
I’ve learned some things about bridge 
and the human game. When you go 
into either one, you’ve got to remember 
that it’s give and take. You give me 
what I want, and you can take what 
you want—if you can, with your 
trumps; but you’ve got to look sharply 
to your discards, and that you choose 
the right ones.” 

“T understood that you were coming 
in to reform our game,” Mrs. Wolcott 
remarked, a trifle sardonically, her jew- 
eled lorgnon raised languidly to her 
eyes, while the little gray ladies, who 
had arisen in fright and trepidation, 
backed nearer to the screen, toward 
which the outside company had appar- 
ently joyously gravitated, and around 
which, now and then, an amusedly cu- 
rious face projected itself inquiringly. 

Mrs. Brown smiled gently; she rose 
from the table, and, as she did so, she 
seemed to assume Mrs. Wolcott’s man- 
ner, her pose, the very tones of her 
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voice ; donning a garment apparently to 
her liking, and to which, it would seem, 
she had become accustomed, either by 
constant practice, or by the exercise of 
a rarely accurate imitative faculty: 
“That was before I played here.”’ She 
smiled a trifle wearily, with Mrs. Wol- 
cott’s most lofty manner. “And, if I 
were not leaving so early to-morrow 
morning, dear Mrs.—er—er, I should 
undertake to teach you all”—she swept 
Mrs. Wolcott and the little gray ladies 
with an inclusive glance—"to play 
bridge. It seemed useless to combat 
your game, so I fell in with it; but’ 
satisfaction rode high in her tones— 
“we play a game that is worth while in 
Weeconset. It is never worth while, 
though,” she added instructively, as a 
depressed smile flickered across her lips, 
“to attempt to make a silken purse out 
of’’—she hesitated, lifting to her lips a 
handkerchief scented with Mrs. Wol- 
.cott’s own chosen brand of perfume— 
“unworthy material.” She leaned to- 
ward Mrs. Wolcott. “It has been of so 
much profit and pleasure to me, dear 
Mrs.—er—er, to know you. I am so 
grateful to you for leaving me in the 
game—not discarding me at first.” 
She moved serenely away in Mrs. 
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Wolcott's best manner, trailing her deli- 
cate draperies after her, and leaving 
the fluttering little gray ladies and Mrs. 
Wolcott staring amazedly at her. 

“Upon my word!” Mrs. Wolcott 
found voice to ejaculate. Then she 
rose slowly, moved with composure 
through groups of people who had 
drawn aside hastily to talk upon rapidly 
chosen subjects of conversation, and, 
disdaining the lift, walked deliberately 
up the stairs. Halfway up, she stopped 
still, arrested by a mental vision that 
presented itself as the one clear result 
of the evening’s effort. It was herself 
in caricature—a squat little figure, 
adorned and smoothed and polished by 
artificial means, assuming the voice, 
gestures, manners that were peculiarly 
Mrs. Wolcott’s own, the while it pre- 
sided over the Woman’s Club of Wee- 
conset—a model upon which to build a 
whole village of caricatures; and she 
wished—wished ardently—that she had 
left Mrs. Brown out of the game; dis- 
carded the spade queen in the begin- 
ning, as had been her privilege and her 
real play; nor was the philosophy which 
asserts that we must all serve our gen- 
eration in some specialized form, of the 
slightest consolation to her. 


S) 


PECCAVI 


SINNED ; dear God, I sinned; 

Thou knowest it. 
And bitter hours I have spent 
In direst recompense. 
Yet still the scoffers cry “Repent!” 
The hypocrites still shout “Reprise!” 
How shall I, God, wipe out offense, 
And gain acquittal, in their eyes? 


Or may I, God, Thy mercy feel; 
This knowing, need no other weal? 
Vivian M. Mosgs. 























xe mya ARRINGTON WAKE- 
cee LEY’S wife followed 

fey him into the library. 
ty WW “This is the first oppor- 
Fe ROT) tunity I have had to 
See ee] talk with you about the 





wedding,” she said. 
“Cynthia and Jack have gone to the 
theatre. I have been waiting for you 
to have an evening at home, so we 
might talk undisturbed. The date has 
been decided upon; Cynthia’s outfit is 
next. She has an appointment with 
the dressmaker to-morrow morning, 
and we would like to begin our shop- 
ping in the afternoon She hesi- 
tated. 





“And you~ must have money,” her 
husband concluded, 

\n unpleasant tone in his voice 
caught his wife’s attention. She stif- 


fened a little. They looked directly into 
each other’s eyes; the woman’s un- 
wavering, the man’s unreadable. 

“Yes, I must have money,” she as- 
sented quietly, her voice implying more 
than her words. 

She seated herself just beyond reach 
of the light from the flickering fire on 
the hearth. She folded her frail white 
hands, and waited for him to speak, 
watching him intently as he stood by the 
table. 

Most deliberately Harrington Wake- 
ley turned the dim light under the 
ereen-shaded lamp a trifle higher. He 
shifted an unlighted cigar from one 
side of his mouth to,the other, studi- 
ously he arranged his magazines and 
papers within reach, and then dropped 
10 
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himself comfortably into a deep chair 
beside the library table. His wife spoke 
again, this time unsteadily. 

“I should like Cynthia to be married 
in a manner fitting our position; or 
rather, the position we have had.” 

“How much must you have?’ he 
asked. 

“It isn’t a question of how much [ 
must have,” she replied, with a hint of 
impatience. “It is how much you can 
possibly give to Cynthia. There is a 
certain amount that is her due. She 
has been so sweet about economizing 
during these last years. She has made 
a good appearance, and done remark- 
ably well on very little. And she never 
complains; takes it for: granted that 
she must hug the shore, as you say, 
until you are on your feet again. | 
thought, as business is better now, pet 
haps you could give her some really 
good clothes—not that she is expecting 
anything elaborate,” the mother added 
quickly, “but as a little surprise.” 

As she continued to speak, uncon- 
sciously pleading, the color that had 
been so long absent from her cheeks 
came stealing back. 

“Harrington, her heart is aching for 
a gown and a veil, for orange blossoms, 
and all the lovely things that belong to 
a bride. It takes almost more courage 
than I have to keep her down to sen- 
sible, tailored things.” 

“You didn’t have all that fuss and 
feathers when we were married,” he 
answered brusquely. 

“No, no, I didn’t; but I wanted 
them, and I know how Cynthia wait 
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them. Perhaps I understand her long- 
ing all the more, because I couldn't 
have them. She would be so beautiful, 
and so happy, dear. It might, in @ 
measure, make up for college and 
music, and all the other things she has 
not had.” 

The mother arose, paced swiftly back 
and forth across the room. On the op- 
posite side of the table her husband sat, 
thinking deeply, tapping his fat fingers 
impatiently upon the great arm of the 
chair, and gazing with heavy-lidded 
eyes into the fire beyond. The light 
from beneath the lamp streamed across 
his face, boldly searching his features. 
His wife, from her position in the 
shadows, studied him silently, and with 
a strange terror stabbing at her heart, 
for as she looked at the man, who was 
wholly unconscious of her critical 
vision, the light pried insistently, and 
with impish cunning dragged out trom 
their hiding places for her to see dis- 
solute lines about the protruding eyes 
and the stamp of sensuality upon the 
lips beneath the stubby mustache. He 
reached for a bottle, poured a swallow 
of whisky with heavy and deliberate 
motions, and gulped it. 

“It seems to me,” he began, “that in 
our circumstances this sort of thing is 
tommyrot. I’d like to please the girl 
as well as you would. Good Lord, I'd 
do it in a minute, if I could, but hang 
it, Marcia, I can’t! You know how 
things have been going the last few 
years.” 

“But the other evening I heard you 
tell George Myers that business had 
never been better.” 

He shifted his cigar. “Well, a fel- 
low must put up a stiff bluff to Myers; 
it wouldn't do not to.” 

“But if there is so little business, 
why are you so busy? We scarcely see 
you.” 

She ceased walking, and seated her- 
self upon a couch near the fire. Her 


husband glanced quickly at her face, 
and his hand went out toward the flask, 
like a man under fire running to a 
fortification. 

“I’m trying to pull things out of the 
mess they are in,” he answered. 


The 
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red blood dyed his face. “I can’t pul] 
‘em out by buying expensive wedding 
clothes, and, as she is not expecting 
that sort of thing, and is satisfied to 
be married in an ordinary, sensible 
way, we might as well drop it.” 

“Yes, it’s easy enough for you to say 
drop it. You don’t hear her talk about 
it, as I do. You don’t see her looking 
at the pictures of wedding gowns. She 
doesn’t come to you with every adver- 
tisement she finds of a sale of white 
silk or satin. She mentioned the other 
day that Jack thought a bride without 
a veil was like a flower without per- 
fume. And she is so heartbreakingly 
sweet about it. She would not hurt us 
for anything, nor expect us to do a 
thing we cannot afford. But I thought 
it might be managed in some way. Oh, 
Harrington, all the rest of our lives we 
will be alone, dear! There will be 
plenty of time to make up a little ex- 
travagance now. Can’t you manage 
some way? We can economize in so 
many little ways after she goes. Truly, 
dear, I can let the servant go, if it 
is necessary, but, really, Harrington, | 
don’t understand why; I—just—can't 
quite understand why——” 

She was huddled on the couch. <A 
log blazed up, and Wakeley saw a nar- 
row, shiny streak down her cheeks. He 
dared not look. 

“You can’t understand what?” he 
asked fiercely, as if by the mere sound 
of his voice he meant to compel her to 
change a bodily attitude that accentu 
ated all her gentle, dependable woman 
liness. 

“No, of course, you don’t understand,” 
he continued bitterly, as he looked again 
at her slender figure. “You couldn't 
understand! A woman—like you— 
never did understand!” He heard a 
helpless, weary gasp of her breath that 
maddened him, and he continued with 
more gentleness: “I can’t do it, Mar- 
cia. You know our limit. Do the best 
you can on that. I can’t make it any 
more. I’m sorry, but I can’t see how 
it will make such a lot of difference to 
the girl, when she is not expecting it. 
Don't worry about it; she is happy, 
and she won’t know the difference. It 

















is enough to drive a man crazy to have 
somebody always hounding him for 
money, money, money!” 

He brought his clinched fist down 
hard on the table, and the veins around 
his temples puffed out fat and red. His 
wife arose, wounded to the heart. She 
looked like some broken thing, as she 
moved silently to the door. 

“Oh, heavens, Marcia; now come 
back and be senstble!” 

His cry was an appeal, and carried 
desperation, but it did not reach her, 
for she had gone, and the door was 
closed. 


The morning following, Mrs. Wake- 
ley hurried from shop to shop, hoping 
to find the coveted gown for Cynthia. 
The inexpensive materials were shoddy, 
therefore impossible; the better ones 
were beyond “the limit.” Discourage- 
ment had made her sick at heart, and 
finally, half an hour before the ap- 
pointed time, she found a chair before 
the lace counter in the store where she 
and Cynthia had agreed to meet. Al- 
though she could not purchase the beau- 
tiful things lying all about, she lingered 
near, comforted in some vague way by 
their proximity. 

While she looked about, beholding 
the exquisite, filmy things, which, be- 
cause of their very beauty and refine- 
ment, seemed to be Cynthia’s heritage, 
the rebellion in her heart swelled to bit- 
ter resentment. Half an hour! It was 
indeed a short time to make of her 
mother-heart a thing of concrete; a 
short time to lash herself into the mood 
to look unflinchingly into her daugh- 
ter’s expectant eyes, and say what the 
disappointing events of the morning 
and the night before had made it nec- 
essary to be said. 

While the big clock down the aisle 
counted off the minutes, she found her- 
self saying over and over the speech 
she had made ready: 

“Cynthia, my dear, I am sorry to 
disappoint you, but I talked it all over 
with your father last evening, and he 
thinks it is necessary for us to keep 
within our present income. He is very 
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sorry, Cynthia; very, very sorry, dear, 
but it can’t be helped. We will select 
something plain and sensible and inex- 
pensive. It will be wiser not to at- 
tempt a gown at all. You had better 
be married in your going-away clothes. 
So many girls are, you know. You 
must do without the furbelows. A veil 
is certainly pretty, and your father said 
he would be glad to do it for you, but, 
dearie, things seem all muddled up in 
some way | cannot quite understand. 
So we will be sensible. Jack isn’t mar- 
rying you because of your clothes, any- 
way, you know. You will be quite as 
happy in 

Her reverie ceased abruptly. A young 
woman had halted at her side, and 
rippled a soft laugh close to her ear. 

“Why, Cynthia, are you here so 
soon? I was resting a little.” 

Cynthia was blonde and lithe and 
bubbling. It was impossible for her to 
confine all her keen joy in living, and 
her happiness in anticipation, so she 
smiled and caressed, beamed with’ vi- 
vacity, and radiated the magnetism of 
her splendid youth. 

“Mother, did you see those lovely im- 
ported gowns in the cases near the front 
entrance ?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Well, after luncheon, you must see 
them. There is one that is exactly 
what I would like to have. Of course, 
it is too expensive to be thought of, 
but perhaps madam might copy it. 
Anyway, a mouse may look at a queen. 
I can imagine myself in it. I wonder 
what Jack would say ?” 

She softly hummed the melody of 
the wedding march, gazed off into 
space beyond the centre aisle with its 
sordid commercialism, and, heedless of 
her surroundings, made a détour along 
an enchanted path that led to her newly 
discovered Arcadia. A hand laid upon 
her arm brought her suddenly back to 
the consciousness that a pitiably strick- 
en face was upturned to hers. She was 
contrite in an instant. 

“Oh, mother! I’m always forgetting 
about you,” she said. “I am so sel- 
fishly happy! But you will get over 
it, dearest, after I’m away a while, You 
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will not be so lonely as you think you 
will be, and I’ll come home so often.” 

The mother felt a gentle pat upon her 
shoulder. 

“Yes, yes, it will be better after a 
little,” she answered, 

They remained in silence, not daring 
to look at each other, the woman sit- 
ting before the counter, and the girl, 
proudly erect, standing protectingly at 
her side. A woman stopped very near, 
a large woman, whose voluptuous fig- 
ure was draped by clinging garments. 
Her too heavy hair, coiffed too elabo- 
rately, made a conspicuous golden frame 
for a face beautiful, notwithstanding a 
slightly contemptuous mouth and cold 
eyes. Her attention was given to a 
piece of costly lace. 

“And now, Cynthia, if you have an- 
other errand before luncheon, perhaps 
you had better go, and I will wait here. 
I am very tired.” 

Cynthia moved away, but her mother 
watched her linger occasionally before 
some coveted thing in a show case. 
Presently her attention returned to the 
woman close by. She watched with al- 
most envious emotion, while the sales- 
woman measured and cut several yards 
of expensive lace, 

“You may send it,” said the pur- 
chaser, giving her address, “and charge 
it to Harrington Wakeley—Two Hun- 
dred and Sixteen, Broad.” 

She opened a costly purse and took 
from it the metal disk that entitled her 
to credit. For an instant, she held it 
hetween her fingers, that the clerk 
might copy the number, then dropped 
it carelessly back into its place, and 
turned to go. 

From the chair at her side a woman 
arose and faced her—a small, refined, 
distinctly feminine woman. She was 
not beautiful, she was unbejeweled ; she 
had no complexion, and no figure. She 
was merely a man’s wife, a woman who 
bore his children, and kept his house. 
But she was white to the lips. She was 
bruised and gasping from the hideous 
knowledge that had been so swiftly 
and mercilessly hurled upon her. At last 
she understood! She remained quiet, 


and, with unflinching eyes, looked at 
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the other woman, who stared in return 
unblushingly, and moved away. 

Far down the room Cynthia was 
coming, walking slowly—Cynthia, 
whose white soul had not been touched 
by shame. Her mother watched her 
approach with terror. She must not 
see her now. She turned a quivering, 
ashy face toward the saleswoman. 

“When my daughter comes,” she 
said, in a strained, harsh voice, “will 
you tell her, please, to finish her shop- 
ping without me? I am not well, and 
I am going home.” 


Harrington Wakeley and his daugh- 
ter dined alone that evening, Mrs. 
Wakeley’s plea of fatigue being un- 
questioned. After dinner, Cynthia 
went to her embroidery, and her father 
settled himself in his chair by the 
library table. 

It was there his wife found him an 
hour later. She slipped in noiselessly, 
closed the door, and stood with her 
back firmly against it. Her hands were 
locked behind her, tightly gripping the 
knob. She looked very tired. She was 
pale, and her chin trembled, but there 
was an unextinguishable flame in her 
dark eyes. Wakeley, engrossed in his 
paper, was unconscious of her presence 
so she stood looking at him a moment, 
as if she had not seen him before. When 
she had looked as long as she cared to 
look, she spoke, and he dropped his 
paper quickly, surprised. 

“Oh, it’s you, Marcia!” he exclaimed, 
noticing at once her shockingly evi- 
dent fatigue. 

His wife remained standing rigidly 
against the door. When she spoke, it 
was in a tone strange to both. To the 
man, her voice and attitude were like 
the warning man-scent that steals 
across the placid lake to the unsus- 
picious deer. 

“T must talk to you once more about 
Cynthia’s wedding,” she said. 

Her husband frowned, but the line 
that had begun to draw tightly about 
his mouth relaxed. 

“T selected her gown this afternoon. 
She doesn’t know it; but it will be here 


soon. This morning, I intended to se- 




















lect a very ordinary outfit for her. I 
was going to keep well within our al- 
lowance. But something happened that 
made me change my mind. So I pur- 
chased an imported gown for her.” 

Her husband half arose from: his 
chair, aghast at what he heard. “You 
don’t mean to say you bought Fe 

She would not allow him to complete 
his angry exclamation. 

“Wait until I have finished,’ she 
said. She paused only long enough to 
catch her breath, and then her words 
came quick and stinging, pelting him 
like hailstones. “I will listen to what- 
ever you choose to say then. Yes, 
bought an imported gown, and a veil, 
and everything that Cynthia will re- 
quire to go with them! What is not 
tommyrot for other women is not 
tommyrot for your daughter. Har- 
rington, this morning, I saw another 
woman. I heard her speak. I heard 
her mention your name and give your 
address. She was not one of my ac- 
quaintances. She charged some very 
expensive lace to you. So now, I under- 





stand—what a woman like me never 
does understand, until some woman 
like that teaches her!’ 

She unclasped her hands and 


stretched them toward him. They were 
denuded of ornaments. Her words be- 
came little more than a whisper. 

“And, so, after that, the rings you 
had given me lost all their significance. 
You understand now, Harrington, why, 
hereafter, there could be no sentiment 
whatever connected with them for me? 
i could not even look at my engage- 
ment ring; it had been so beautiful, 
and I had loved it so! It was only a 
mockery! My wedding ring was an un- 
endurable insult; the touch of it was 
like a band of fire. I couldn’t wear it. 
And the jewels you gave me when 
Cynthia was born; well, they were 
worse than the others! So I sold them 
all, Harrington; I sold them! I let 
them go to the highest bidder! It hap- 
pened only this morning, but it seems 
to me now like it was away back in 
my youth. That is how I could buy 
Cynthia’s things. Of course, you could 
hardly expect to give them to her now.” 
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Before her eyes, her husband was 
shriveling into an old man. His face 
became a parchment on which were en- 
graved shame, remorse, and fear. He 
sat staring dumbly at his wife, about 
whom there was a magnificent, relent- 
less courage that seemed to add stature 
to her petite figure. Deep down some- 
where in him a thought stirred. It was 
like a current of deep water running 
under thick ice. He was unspeakably 
grateful to her for accepting it all in 
just that way. Some women would 
whimper, but he knew Marcia would 
go on until the end of time bearing it 
all in just that thoroughbred way. 

From somewhere outside the room 
came the sound of happy exclamations, 
and then Cynthia threw open the door 
at the far end of the room and came 
dancing in. Over her arm hung long 
folds of shimmering satin. She was 
too intoxicated with her own happiness 
to notice the chill atmosphere of the 
room. She went straight to her father, 
bubbling with endearments, and spread 
her new gown out before him. The 
subdued light and the warm glow from 
the fire enhanced her girlish beauty. 
She came nearer, and bent to kiss him. 

“You have been very, very gencr- 
ous, dad!” 

He raised his hand in protest, and 
evaded her kiss. 


“Don’t, don’t!” he said. ‘“‘Not me— 

yur mother.” 

She crossed to where her moth 
stood, embraced her, and _ riotous! 


kissed her cheeks and eyes. 

“You are a darling, extravagant 
mother!” she exclaimed, all out of 
breath. “They are all so lovely, and | 
am so surprised and happy!” Some- 
thing of her mother’s mood communi- 
cated itself to her. She was tender in- 
stantly. “Oh, my dear, I hope they 
haven’t cost too much?” she asked. 

The elder woman drew a quick 
breath; a faintness seized her. She 
grasped her daughter’s firm, cool hand. 
It was the only real thing in an eternity 
of chaos. 

“They have cost me a great deal, 
Cynthia, darling; but not more than I 
am able to pay,” she answered. 
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MOME singers come from 





sections so remote that 
they would scarcely be 
suspected of finding 
their way out at all. 
One, perhaps the first 
to emerge from that 
quarter, is the barytone, Dinkh Gilly, 
of the Metropolitan, who hails from 
Algeria. He knows, as have few, the 
heart of his land through long marches 
in mountain and desert, as a soldier in 
one of those Algerian regiments always 
on war footing, ready for call. 

One march among these turned the 
whole course of his life; it is, as it 
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were, a story told backward, for its 
real culmination, reversing the order of 
things, came at the beginning. Sur- 


roundings and conditions gave to it a 
vividly picturesque tone; perhaps, by 
comparison, all that followed seems, 
with him, to have meant merely hum- 
drum conventionality, 

It is a curious thing with many mu- 
sicians that they pass through life ab- 
solutely untouched by any lasting im- 
pressions; the very qualities of fancy 
and imagination, which add the high 
lights to any art in its expression, seem 
missing. They may go almost daily 


through scenes that, to one of keen 
observation, would mean a treasure of 
memory for all time, and then placidly 
cay: “My life has been so uneventful, 
I have had nothing unusual in it.” 
Such an artist will give, with exact- 

















ness, all the notes that a composer has 
written, but remain forever dumb to 
the richness of suggestion behind them. 
Others, with but half the natural gift 
in their throats, will grasp the color 
of life so completely that those same 
notes grow vivid and vital. But to do 
that, and before it can be done, fancy 
and imagination must have touched 
every happening and situation of life 
itself; none can be one thing in art, 
and another away from it. 

It does not mean the adding of ficti- 
tious glamour to all things, but an ap- 
preciation which realizes that all things 
are not commonplace, which catches 
them at their true value, and, turning 


that value to account, gives added in- 
terest to life, to themselves, to their art. 
ancy a woman like Emma Calvé 


saying tritely: “There is nothing un- 
usual in my life.” She realizes all that 
it holds too completely to be guilty of 
such a banality. Not all are Calvés, 
but more might resemble her if back 
of their eyes there lurked an _ intelli- 
gence of observation that grasped the 
things which those eyes reflected. 
When this particular happening 
burst, like a dynamite bomb of strong 
intensity, in Gilly’s life, and trans 
formed it, the memory lingered, as 
could not well have been otherwise. Up 
to the present it appears to remain with 
him the one unusual item in his life. 
The scene setting would not have oc- 
curred to a novelist without the ac- 
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companying fear of a seeming unreal- 
ity, though in lives, as in landscapes, 
no condition is impossible. 

The regiment had been marching for 
days, first in valleys, lying like gardens 
of pomegranate and date palm, below 
the Aurés Mountains; higher up they 
defiled between olives and almonds, and 
thickets of oleander crowding down to 
the roadside; higher yet, they passed 
under giant forests of pine trees, and 
then on to the white peaks above, to 
those from Algiers a new world, with 
its snow, ice, and freezing air, through 
which the stars cut. 

After a week, they descended into 
the desert, with heat so intense that a 
halt was called during the day, and the 
march done at night under stars that 
appeared within reach in a transparent 
night. Sometimes these tramps were 
long, pressing forward to an oasis for 
water, until the end of it finally came 
at a Telegraph Post on the frontier, 
where for thirty years a regular gar- 
rison of but three men and a corporal 
had been the sole sign of life and 
France’s authority. 

Through that long march there had 
heen much to absorb Gilly’s mind; the 
knowledge possessing him crowded ex- 
traneous things out. It had come to 
him at Timgad, a revelation from peo- 
ple who knew that great outer world 
in which he had never set foot. 

In the ruins. of that ancient city, 
founded by Trajan, they had camped 
near the Forum. Its shattered columns 
and statues rose dimly beyond the tents’ 
dotted outline. Since the days when 
old Roman veterans had planned a 
home there, after their victory over the 
Parthians, the dead-spot had, likely, 
known no such neighbors. 

That day they had tramped southward 
from the direction of Constantine ; they 
were dusty and worn, but their hearts 
were too young to lose the magic that 
night had spread over them. 

The circle of camp fires had not 
dimmed before they gathered in groups, 
then in masses, at the Forum. Torches 
were stuck in gaping fissures, and the 
concert that had become a nightly cus- 
tom was in full swing. 
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Among soldiers and officers, the regi- 
ment mustered twenty singers. Their 
“romances” followed in succession, as 
the men, each thinking, perhaps, of 
home and one heart there, fell into 
groups or scattered in sprawling com- 
fort to listen, the red and gold of their 
uniforms splotching color where the 
glow of moon or torch touched them. 

Splintered columns and the wrecked 
torsos of statues took on a vague fresh- 
ness ; under the night, the whole world, 
in a calm, wonderful silence, holding 
no sound but a song, seemed to merge 
to-day with yesterdays centuries old. 

The intangible spirit of life that had 
long ago lived, spoke in the night 
through an impress dead hands had left 
on the surroundings; hearts, dumb and 
scattered in dust under foot, left hov- 
ering above them a knowledge of living 
and loving. 

When Gilly’s “romance” came, it fell 
on his listeners with an import which 
they grasped perhaps, but in one as- 
pect; the rest they felt dimly. 

“Your future lies in your singing,” 
an officer said, turning to him, and 
breaking the silence. 

Others crowded about him and con- 
firmed it with bluff enthusiasm; the 
spell had been broken by eager inter- 
est of fellowship in his prospects. And 
the thought, lingering big with him in 
his march to the desert, made that night 
at Timgad the beginning of his new 


life, ° 


Excitement with all who are aftistic 
independent of country, is generally 
sure of involving a wealth of emotion 
but in Italy, where even in saying 
“The weather is fine” much fervor and 
gesticulation accompany it, stirring 
scenes are uncommonly possible. 

One stich came at the Dal Verme 
Theatre, in Milan, at a most inconveni- 
ent juncture, if any could have been 
called convenient for it. In twenty- 
four hours the season would open; the 
list of operas and artists had been given 
out; the subscriptions taken in. At 
that climax, the Leonora of “Trova- 
tore” fell so unquestionably ill that even 
her doctor’s certificate went undemand- 
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ed. Instead, the impresario took down 
the telephone receiver, and only re- 
placed: it when every manager in Mi- 
lan had promised to send, for imme- 
diate trial, all Leonoras within call. 

They came, more or less hurriedly, 
twenty all told; some of them longed 
to be Leonora, and others had been 
Leonora too long. A twenty-first prima 
donna presently swelled the generous 
group. She had not sung, nor did she 
intend to sing, Leonora. But “Faust” 
was in the list announced for the Dal 
Verme season, and Marguerite was in 
her own répertoire; she felt that an 
Italian début might mean a career 
there, 

An American, she had arrived the 
day before, accidentally heard of the 
Leonora congress, and decided to “as- 
sist.” She gave no great thought to 
the fact that it was exclusively a “Trov- 
atore” function, and one under com- 
petitive emotion. 

Perhaps they would hear her sing, 
too—something else than “Trovatore,” 
of course; at any rate, she would make 
the venture. With her was the old 
Maestro César Rossi, much beloved in 
Milan for what he had done in his 
art. And in his attendance there was 
wisdom; this proved itself later. 
charged; 


The air was electrically 
twenty-one prima donnas and accom- 
panying friends, numerous aids, and a 
distraught impresario were assembled 
at the theatre, to solve the Leonora 


problem. Time was fleeing. 

One by one the twenty began to sing 
“Trovatore” ; in pauses, there was much 
conversation. When half had been 
heard, despair sat on the impresario’s 
countenance. 3ut the refused, with 
varying emotions, stayed to witness the 
fate of the rest. The fuselike tension 
needed only a spark to ignite it. 

The twenty-first aspirant, called out 
of turn, took her place beside the piano. 
Rut the opening chords on it by Rossi 
were not ‘“Trovatore”! Instead, it was 
the Rondo from “I Puritani,” which 
meant that twenty Leonoras were 


robbed of their rights, and a wild im- 
presario of his flying moments of pos- 
sible rescue. 
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To those who survive the shock of 
first witnessing a real Italian musical 
excitement, subsequent repetitions are 
more comfortable; one feels then surer 
that none will be killed. 

Some few were calling: “Have re- 
spect for our aged maestro!” The im- 
presario, tearing his hair, had rushed 
from the room, 

Calm and sweet, the tones of the 
singer dropped on the din, and then 
quieted it. Before she had ended, an 
aid was dragging the impresario back, 
and exclaiming: “You are a fool if you 
let that woman leave the theatre with- 
out signing a contract! She has the 
voice that you want.” 

More happened; the Rondo was re- 
peated ; a contract was settled; the new 
singer appeared at the Dal Verme as 
Marguerite for twenty-four times dur- 
ing that season, and the career of Ma- 
dame de Pasquali was _ successfully 
started in Italy. 

With her calm, gentle womanliness, 
there is outwardly nothing about Ma- 
dame de Pasquali to suggest the grim 
will power that carries her to her ob- 
jective point. When a situation arrives, 
she faces it simply, and with few words. 

When they gave her, last season at 
the Metropolitan, the rdle of Susanna 
in “Nozze di Figaro,” asking whether 
he could learn it in twelve days, she 
su are sure that 
learned it, I'll 


answered: “Yes. If y 
lll sing it after I’ve 
learn it or die.” 

Of the mastered achievement, Mah 
ler, the conductor, said later: “I know 
of no other woman who could have 
done it.” 

It took a fine quality of courage to 
meet the very unusual conditions of 
her arrival at the Metropolitan, imme- 
diately following Madame Sembrich by 
twenty-eight appearances in nine of 
that singer’s rdles. Madame Sembrich’s 
retirement not only kept her traditions 
in mind, but enhanced them; to have 
fulfilled her parts meant a double ful- 
fillment, for not only the ear, but the 
memory had to be ‘gratified. 

And Madame de Pasquali’s entire 
musical training was had in New York, 
where her childhood and girlhood were 
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spent, and where she studied the voice 
with Oscar Saenger, counterpoint with 
Dvorak, and, as young girl, herself 
taught solfeggio. Her equipment has 
carried her artistically from London 
throughout Great Britain; to Nice and 
the Riviera; the length of Italy, be- 
ginning at the Dal Verme, in Milan; 
to Corfu, Mexico, Havana, Quebec, and 
to the Metropolitan. 

On the way, there were incidents not 
without unusual flavor. In Corfu, they 
were giving a season of opera; a prima 
donna was needed for “Rigoletto” and 
“Lakmé.” The call was immediate, 
and, when it came, Madame de Pas- 
quali was ill with rheumatic fever at 
malarial Bari, in Italy, where she had 
been singing. ‘“Lakmé” she did not 
know. “But I learned it in bed in three 
days, an act a day, without a piano, 
and only a tuning fork to guide me. I 
wanted to go to Corfu, because my 
physician told me the air there would 
cure me,” was her explanation of, per- 
haps, the quickest study ever recorded. 


Ask any singer of experience on the 
I'rench-speaking stage how many real 
régisseurs there are in the eighty or 
ninety opera-giving theatres in France 
and Belgium, and the answer will be 
seven or eight; in Italy, there are but 
two or three of this class, in which 
Germany, because of that dominant 
thoroughness, is richer. Otherwise, the 
posts are filled by broken-down 
ers, who, having lost their voices, 
driven to take up stage management as 
makeshift, to earn a living. 

In Italy and France, the 
staged in three seasons do not make a 
total equal to that of one at a great 
American opera house. This consid- 
ered, with the stage manager’s respon- 
sibilities, the assertion of Coini, one of 
the greatest who has come to us, can 
scarcely be doubted: ‘I wonder that 
any man in my profession here lives 
to be over fifty-five.” 

Before he arrived, threé years ago, 
at the Manhattan, Coini, beginning in 
his seventeenth year, had studied and 
practically followed stage management 
in opera in Holland, Switzerland, 


sIng- 


are 


operas 
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France, Belgium, Spain, Austria, and 
Germany. 

A fact, fixed by his world-wide ex- 
perience, is, that, everywhere, not the 
first night of a performance, but the 
second proves the dangerous test. On 
the former, each singer, as anxious as 
his nature allows, strives to do the 
right thing at the right moment; on 
the latter, having passed the ordeal, 
reaction sets in, details are skipped over 
gayly, and trouble begins. 

This is especially true of the princi- 
pals; clutching eagerly in their nerv- 
ousness at his direetions on the first 
night, they begin, on the second, to 
do things their own way, more often 
the wrong one; by the third, when they 
start in extemporizing, one would 
scarcely recognize their acting com- 
pared with that of the opening per- 
formance, 

Some few great artists there are who 
build up a part through their own in- 


telligence, without prompting, and 
while they may differ between one 
presentation and another, in little 


things, they hold logically to the main 
lines. 

Many others, who have no ideas of 
their own, receive the stage manager's 
toil, drill, and suggestion, even to the 
lifting of a hand or putting a foot 


down, and then calmly take all the 
credit to themselves, giving interviews 
as to how they created the character 

like Madame Zeppili, for instance. 


She, as will be recalled, made a great 


success at the Manhattan as the Autom- 
aton Doll in Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” Day and night, Coini 


drilled her to imitate him in the jerky 
movements of a wax figure impelled 
by inward machinery. 

“How did you manage to get it so 
perfectly?” asked an interviewer. 

“Oh, it just came to me naturally,” 
was the airy rejoinder. 

In his experience at Continental 
opera houses, Coini found as part of 
the stage manager’s burden what he 
calls “the bad joke,’ more humorous 
afterward than on open scene, and, for- 
tunately, unknown in America. Against 
this no precaution prevails. 
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There is one charm in those smaller 
theatres abroad which, with our enor- 
mous companies, .we fail to realize, and 
that is the genuine family spirit that 
springs up in a small band of singers 
engaged for long years together. 

If any among them exhibits a trait 
that jars on his comrades, ingenuity 
has contrived a round-robin corrective, 
“the bad joke.” 

One of the worst of them, in Coini’s 
experience, was an incident happening 
in Switzerland. The company with 
which he was then engaged at Geneva 
was to do a single performance in a 
little, neighboring city. The opera 
chosen was “William Tell,’’ one dear 
in a national sense to the people. 

Cast for the part of Gessler, the ty- 
rant, was a certain basso, very vain, 
very self-important, whose favorite 
role it happened to be, chiefly because 
twelve guards in one scene in it had 
to present arms to him as he entered, 
chest out, head aloft. Its grandeur 
had grown so convincing that it fol- 
lowed him into everyday life ; the pomp- 
ousness of it got into his blood off 
the stage as well as upon it. 

The twelve guards of that especial 
occasion were,. as usual, “supers.” In 
the afternoon they were drilled by 
Coini, until each presented arms with 
an air that would have spurred kings 
to self-complacence. 

The evening performance progressed 
admirably, not a flaw in its movement ; 
the audience had settled into the abso- 
lute silence of a perfect content. 
ler stood ready for his grand entrance, 
his chest swelled to bursting, awaiting 
his cue. It sounded out in the or- 
chestra; his great moment had come. 
As he sallied torth, the twelve “supers” 
dashed at him, thrust their halberds 
into his ribs, and shouted, in unison, 
“Boo!” The brave Gessler collapsed; 
so did the scene. 

Who had told them that this was the 
proper way to act, after all their drill 
at arms, was never disclosed. But 
from that night on, while the basso did 
Gessler with his old unction, he left 


GeSsSs- 


at least a share of his self-importance 
behind at the theatre. 
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Human knowledge of its own weak- 
ness is confined to no special country. 
Belgium furnished another “bad joke” 
in Coini’s catalogue. This time its sub- 
ject was a second tenor. His malady 
was extreme admiration of his own 
face. 

Striking an attitude, one hand on his 
sword hilt, he would affect an inane 
smile, gently stroke his nose, cheek, or 
chin, and gaze fixedly up into the flies, 
a tenor stage picture. 

“What are you doing? Looking for 
birds?” Coini asked more than once. 
But the question fell on deaf ears. 

They were to sing “Lucia.” In the 
scene where all threaten Edgardo with 
their swords, some one casually told 
the second tenor at rehearsal of the 
wonderful effect he might make, if he 
grabbed the sword of the chorister next 
him, thrust it back into its scabbard, 
and, with a grand wave of the hand, 
stopped the unequal combat. The heroic 
pantomime caught his fancy immensely, 
and the scene went off with a ‘rush 
in its next performance. But some one 
had rubbed the sword blade that he 
seized with greasy soot. 

His great histrionic feat ended, thie 
tenor fell into a bird-hunting attitude, 
gracefully stroking his forehead, his 
nose, or his chin. Every stroke left a 
glaring black smudge, and with each 
added one merriment grew in the 
audience. The singer, thinking, of 
course, some one else ridiculous, kept 
on inanely smiling. 

Suddenly, in his dressing room, he 
caught sight of his spotted countenance 
in the mirror. Breathless from shock, 
he fled to Coini. 

“Pile the swords of the chorus to- 
gether; don’t remove one until they’re 
examined!” shouted the stage manager. 

He was choking with laughter him- 
self, but the ruined scene must mean 
punishment. One by one the swords 
of the chorus were inspected; each 
elittered spotless. It had never oc- 
curred to him to suspect the principals, 
but that was the only solution. One 
of them, doubtless, quickly substituting 
his own blade for the grimed steel of 
the chorister, had by that time quietly 














cleaned it in his dressing room. But 
which one? That was never discov- 
ered. But the tenor was cured. 

Deep in every man’s heart there is 
a strange contrariety that impels him 
to place another in an irritating pre- 
dicament at that period which, to him, 
means more than any other. And the 
impulse did not spare Coini; his cen- 
tral importance in the little world which 
moved under his direction helped in- 
vite it. 

There was a charming American 
singer, Miss Fanny Francesca, whose 
stage name was taken in compliment to 
San Francisco; she is now Madame 
Coini. Exchanging a career for a 
happy home life on their marriage, she 
is of great aid to him now by her sug- 
gestions on every new opera put on at 
the Manhattan. 

They met while she was prima donna 
and he stage manager at The Hague 
Royal Opera; that this particular inci- 
dent should come at so interesting a 
moment made it doubly exasperating, 
a fact which those concerned doubtless 
jovially appreciated. 

For a single night the company had 
gone to the provinces to sing “Mign- 
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on.” As Filina, Miss Francesca ap- 
peared in the scene before the theatre, 
accompanied by the four required 
“supers,” carrying lighted candelabra. 
As Coini stood in the wings, intently 
watching them, he was horrified to see 
that, with every ,high note, and there 
were many, the old-fashioned, heavy 
candelabra were popped up at arm’s 
length in the air; in the long cadenza 
of the “Polonaise,” with every other 
note higher than the preceding, their 
gyrations became a star exercise in 
gymnastics. Hilarity swept the house; 
Coini vainly snapped his fingers, and 
called softly: ‘Stop!’ The “supers” 
merely shook their heads with assur- 
ance, and kept on. Their work was 
hard, but determination carried them 
through, 

“Who told you to do that trick?” he 
angrily questioned, when he got them 
safely into a corner. 

“One of those men in costume,” was 
the satisfied answer, with a gesture to- 
ward the other side of the stage. 

With one costume resembling an- 
other, to the point that all looked alike, 
investigation, even insinuation, was 
useless. 
















WAS swapping yarns 
with a couple of fellow 
plain-clothes’ men in 
headquarters, a few 
days before Christmas, 
when the chief himself 
came rushing in, and 
detailed me on the Beckstein and Moore 
case. 

“T'll handle loose ends with 
men from the office,” was the 
“You get on the trail of that slippery 
gent, and don’t let up till you land 
him.” 

In less than a minute I was heading 
across Mulberry Street toward a north- 
bound surface car. On the ride up- 
town I ran over in mind the few 
bare facts the chief had shouted at me, 
and congratulated myself on having 
been picked for a case that promised 
unusual developments. I recalled the 
chief had named one Mortimer Jones 
as the victim. Jones, I had heard, wa 
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the trusted agent of Beckstein and 
Moore, already known to me as the 
largest gem importing firm in the 


United States. 

It was the business of Jones to call 
once a week on the city trade. He 
was making his round on the particu- 
lar day of which I speak, when he was 
knocked down with a blow from a 
blackjack on the head, the- assailant 
making his escape with a small brown 
bag containing an assortment of unset 
jewels. The assault took place in Fifth 
Avenue, in the busiest hour of the early 
afternoon. That fact, in itself, pointed 


clearly to a plot with brains and daring 
behind it. 


It has been my experience that the 
safest place for a quick robbery is a 
crowded street in any part of ,New 
York, but I also have found that few 
crooks have the nerve to come out so 
in the daylight. The nerve was not 
lacking in this instance, and the thief, 
counting accurately on general excite- 
ment, confusion, and bewilderment, 
easily succeeded in what must have 
been a carefully planned flight. 

Within half an hour after the crime, 
[ was on the ground, and I quickly 
picked up the necessary threads of in- 
formation. Jones was in the Roosevelt 
Hospital, with his head in bandages. He 
had been attacked outside the jewelry 
shop of Thomas Sexton, occupying a 
corner on the west side of the avenue, 
and across Thirty-seventh Street from 
the Hotel Rex. The thief had seized the 
bag in the instant he dealt the blow, 
and before any one moved to intercept 
him, he dashed across Thirty-seventl 
Street, and darted into a side door of 
the hotel. As soon as he 
through the door, he seemed to vanish. 

It was true, precious moments had 
been lost by the natural and humane 
desire to look first to the injured man; 
still, the chase had been taken up quick- 
ly enough to press the thief, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, to recover the 
plunder. Jones had regained conscious- 
ness just before he was taken away in 
the ambulance, and had made known 
that the brown bag contained unset dia- 
monds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, and 
other varieties of jewels to the value 
of three hundred thousand dollars. The 
Christmas demand explained _ the 
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amount, a fact in itself showing I had 
the responsibility. of one of the most 
sensational robberies in the record of 
the department, 

I went in and examined the hotel 
register, talked to the clerk on the desk, 
and to the hotel detective. It was time 
wasted. I looked over the patrons. I 
scanned the door and passage through 
which the thief had entered, and ulti- 
imately came to the belief the rascal was 
in the hotel, and, for reasons’ best 
known to himself, was not in any hurry 
to leave it. 

The hotel manager naturally was ob- 
jecting vigorously to the presence of 
policemen on the doors, and also in the 
corridors. I felt it to my interest to 
appear as inconspicuous as possible. I 
watched my opportunity, dropped a 
word, in passing, to a captain, and, as 
a result, the bluecoat busybodies were 
withdrawn. Then I walked out and 
away from the hotel. I strolled over to 
roadway, held a conversation with the 
chief over a drug-store telephone, and 
when he had agreed to take such pre- 
cautions as I deemed advisabie, I went 
to my rooms and soon emerged, dis- 
guised as a Western traveler. 

I registered in the Rex about an 
hour and a half after the robbery, and 
wa see I was a stranger 
both to the clerk and the hotel detective, 
who was scanning every new arrival 


a possible uspect. I took the eleva- 


eratified to 


tor to my room on the twelfth floor, 
pent some time leisurely there, and 
then ordered up all the afternoon 
papers. As I expected, they contained 


long accounts of the affair, with state- 
ments from half a dozen persons to 
the effect that they had seen a man, an- 
swering the description of the robber, 
and carrying a brown bag, going west 
from the Rex in the direction of Broad- 
Way, 

Such ready witnesses I knew always 
cropped up in cases like the present, 
and the usual flaw in their stories was 
that the supposed thief had been seen 
in both Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
Streets, the Rex having side doors 
opening on both thoroughfares. By the 
Statements of these volunteer and 
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imaginative witnesses the thief would 
have been caught there and then, ex- 
cept for the important point that he 
Was encountered just before the news 
gf the robbery had become general 
property. I took all these statements 
as a good sign. I judged they would 
convey a comforting sense of security 
to the thief himself, and also to his con- 
federate, or confederates, for thus early 
I was convinced he could not have 
turned such a neat trick single-handed. 
lor the same reason, it pleased me to 
learn from the glaring newspaper head- 
lines that the most daring robbery in 
years was the work of a lone highway- 
man, 

I flung the papers in a corner of the 
room, and returned to the ground floor. 
1 felt sure of one thing: The chase 
had been hot enough to prevent the re- 
moval of the jewels from the bag, or 
the removal of the bag itself from the 
hotel. Another survey of the door and 
passage also confirmed me in the belief 
it would not be long until I had both 
the man and the jewels. 

At the end of the short passage, and 
just around a corner, I found a marble 
staircase. I followed this staircase, 
leading, as I lad anticipated, down to 
the barber shop. Before I reached the 
shop, however, I was quick to observe 
a small door opening to parts forbidden 
to patrons. Already, it seemed to me, 


the mystery was beginning to solve 
itself, 

| paid for my shave, and, returning 
to the ground floor, went into the 
crowded dining room. I took a seat 


at a corner table, where I could scruti- 
nize all who came in or passed out. 1 
had little interest in the diners, all of 
whom within earshot were talking vol- 
ubly of the robbery, and disposing of 
it in their own superior fashion. 

It was only a few minutes before I 
marked out the waiter I was looking 
for. The man betrayed himself as 
soon as he pushed through the swing- 
ing door, half hidden by a row of 
painted palms. For one thing, he did 
not know how to carry a tray. [or 
another thing, he was ill at ease in 
the waiter’s uniform. For still another, 
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his hands were of a pallid leanness for- 
eign to the trade to which he had be- 
come a recruit with a purpose. Still 
another point against him was the un- 
due care he had taken to sleek down 
his thick, black hair, and give it a ser- 
vile curve over one corner of his fore- 
head. Altogether, I decided without 
hesitation, he was the man I wanted. 
I could not place him in the Rogues’ 
Gallery, but from his spareness of 
frame, prominent cheekbones, sharp 
features, and generally hawklike ex- 
pression, I concluded he was one of 
those Middle West crooks, who not in- 
frequently come East to enjoy them- 
selves at the expense of such slow- 
witted fellows as myself. 

I wasted no time over my coffee, but 
just to show I was a Westerner who 
needed no acclimating, I ordered a cor- 
dial, and sipped it with deliberation. I 
loitered out to the office, passed slowly 
in front of the desk, headed in uncer- 
tain fashion for the street, but, once at 
the end of the particular passage, I 
swung aside quickly and raced down 
the marble steps. I went through the 
forbidden door, and, as I had expected, 
found myself in a gloomy corner of 
the basement, with boilers and furnaces 
showing in the distance, and with a 
long row of wooden lockers ranged 
against the wall of raw masonry. Off 
to one side empty boxes were stacked 

- thrown about carelessly. 

[ used them as a hiding place, and, 
aiter a wait of about twenty minutes, 
was rewarded by the sight of my sus- 
pected waiter making his way to one of 
the lockers. There was no sign of nerv- 
ousness on him as he changed to street 
clothes. On his way out he lifted an 
empty box near me, and flung some- 
thing black and solid under it, 

I waited until he was lost in the 
hlackness beyond the boilers and fur- 
naces, then picked up the box, and, 
finding the discarded blackjack, slipped 
it into my pocket. I had marked the 
man’s direction, and I went up 
through the ground floor, passed out 
of one of the side doors, and was grat- 
ified to see the retired waiter walking 
swiftly toward Broadway. 
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I slipped into a cab, but after a block 
or two, I saw I could work to more ad- 
vantage on foot. The rascal was clever. 
He led me in and out of stores, up and 
down both sides of Broadway, for sev- 
eral blocks. He dodged into the lobby 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
it was only good luck that kept me 
from showing myself to him. He 
walked around the opera house twice 
before he seemed satisfied he was not 
being followed; then made the inevi- 
table slip in taking a street car. I saw 
his purpese, and, almost before he had 
stepped to the rear platform, I had en- 
tered by the front door, and was down 
in a corner, intent on a newspaper. 

At Eighth Street we both transferred 
west, and now I occupied a seat next 
to my quarry, boldly pressing down be- 
side him until he alighted in the heart 
of that quaint quarter, still known as 
Greenwich Village, a few blocks over 
toward the North River from Sixth 
Avenue. I did not move until he was 
on the sidewalk. Then, when the car 
was in motion, I hastened out, and 
dropped from the front platform, * The 
man by this time was ascending the 
steps of an old-fashioned boarding 
house, with lattice windows and chim- 
ney pots. He saw me, was suspicious 
at once, and took a step down, as if to 
run. I pointed a revolver, and, at my 
bidding, he threw up his hands. 

I marched him into a basement shop, 

here a white-haired cobbler was tack- 
ing a heel on a woman’s slipper. I 
showed my badge, and, although it was 
not provided for in the police regula- 
tions, I carefully searched my prisoner. 
Not a scrap of evidence did I bring to 
light. I had other ideas, however, and, 
hurrying to the nearest telephone, was 
not entirely easy until my man was 
loaded into a patrol wagon for head- 
quarters, 

Then, relieved of his care, I returned 
to the house, and was admitted by a 
prim old woman, who raised her hands 
as if in pious horror, when I informed 
her she had been entertaining a no- 
torious crook as a boarder. Her be- 
havior was dramatic, but sincere 


enough, and I did not suspect her. I 

















the hall bedroom which the 
make-believe waiter had occupied for 
three months, but, here also, my quest 
was fruitless. 

I had decided to return to the Hotel 
Rex, when a piece of strange good for- 


searched 


tune gave me to believe | had the 
whole case in my hands. I was on the 
steps when a postman approached, mak- 
ing the last delivery of the day. I re- 
ceived a letter from him, and smiled as 
I saw it bore the sign of the Hotel 
Rex in the upper left-hand corner. I 
tore open the envelope, and a brass 
check dropped at my feet. I picked it 
up, and turned it over, and congratu- 
lated myself on having accomplished an 
excellent stroke of detective work in 
remarkably short time. 

I met Morris Beckstein, active head 
of Beckstein and Moore, by appoint- 
ment in the Hotel Rex, and I did not 
feel averse to impressing him with a 
few of the secrets of detective skill, At 
my invitation, we adjourned to a leath- 
ered nook in the Rex café. I drew from 
him a few facts about the routine 
methods of Mortimer Jones, and then 
proceeded to enlighten him as to the 
way the plot was carried out, 

“The incidents are so plain they for- 
bid doubt, Mr. Beckstein,” I said. “You 
say your Mr. Jones informed you he 
vas being persistently followed; that 
he feared robbery ; that to guard against 
it, he adopted, with your approval, the 
plan of making his weekly calls in a 
That simple resort reduced 
the chance of successful attack to the 
half dozen steps required to cross the 
sidewalk outside any of the jewelry 
shops at which he transacted business. 
In short, it forced the plotters to resign 
hope of gaining possession of the gems, 
or else accept the great danger of at- 
tempting the robbery at the moment 

hen Mr. Jones was entering or leaving 
the taxicab. 

“The thieves were adroit enough to 
choose the busiest street in the city, and 
the one most frequented by women. The 
prize was a rich one, and the plot was 
ingeniously laid. First, the man, now 
my prisoner in headquarters, obtained 
a position as a waiter in the Hotel Rex. 


taxicab. 
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Next, the robbery was timed for the 
hour when the waiter was due to re- 
port for duty. Quite naturally, also, 
the Christmas season would be chosen, 
when your trusted agent would be car- 
rying an unusually large stock to meet 
the heavy holiday buying. 

“The door of Thomas Sexton’s jew- 
elry shop is less than fifty feet diago- 
nally across the street from the door by 
which the waiters enter the hotel. As 
your employee stepped out on the side- 
walk, he was felled with a blackjack, 
which 1 now hold in my pocket. The 
assailant immediately caught up the 
brown bag, and almost before one of 
the witnesses of the assault had re- 
alized what a dastardly crime was in 
progress, he had disappeared into the 
hotel. Inside the entrance, doubtless, a 
confederate was in waiting, and that 
confederate, as time may show, was, 
and still is, a patron of the Rex. 

“The bag was transferred without 
the assailant stopping in his rapid flight 
to the marble steps leading down to the 
barber shop, and, incidentally, to the 
small side door by which the waiters 
reach their lockers, and change from 
street dress to uniforms. 

“Five minutes after the assault, the 
man who struck the cowardly blow and 
made off with the bag, was at work as 
a waiter in the dining room of this 
hotel; and now comes the final link in 
this most interesting case. 

“Doubtless pursuit, although slow in 
tarting, was rapid when once under 
way, and the confederate quickly saw 
there was little prospect of escape from 
the Rex with his valuable booty. This 
contingency, however, had not been 
overlooked in the concocting of the 
crime. One simple and ready resort 
was left. That was to check the bag 
containing the jewels as a piece of bag- 
gage.” With that, I arose, and led the 
way. “And now, my dear sir, if you 
will follow me to the baggage room, it 
will be my infinite pleasure to restore 
to you the stolen property.” 

Beckstein walked behind me in won- 
derment. I presented the check, and a 


small brown bag was placed on the 
counter in front of us. 


Beckstein was 
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almost overcome by excitement and 
impatience. 

“One moment, if you please, Mr. 


Beckstein,” I‘said, restraining his hand. 
“Do you identify this particular bag as 
the one carried out from your offices 
this morning by Mortimer Jones?” 
“It is the selfsame bag, Mr. Avery,” 
he assured me. 
“Then you may open it,” I said. 
Beckstein inserted a small key, pulled 
the bag wide open, and bent down 
eagerly. He started backward in amaze- 
ment. I stepped over and looked. 
The bag was empty. 


5i. 


It is perhaps needless for me to con- 
fess that the discovery that the jewels 
had been abstracted from the bag gave 
me an acute shock of disappointment. 
With the search so widened in scope, 
and made so vastly more difficult, how- 
ever, [ could give no time to nursing 
my injured feelings, and I had sus- 
picion, first of all, for the attefidant be- 
hind the counter. 

After a few questions I dismissed 
him from consideration. Had I, in- 
deed, given him a careful look I should 
have been saved the trouble of the ex- 
amination, for now, on second sight, it 
was manifest it would be impossible for 
one of his coarse-bred type to gain a 
fortune in jewels, by fair means or 
foul, and continue calmly for another 
minute passing out and collecting brass 
checks and selling smiles for a nickel 
in his palm. 

I began to entertain more respect, 
even to grow in admiration, for the 
mysterious confederate. It is only the 
young and inexperienced detective who 
believes there can be honor among 
thieves; and so it was not difficult for 
me to reason my prisoner’s confederate 
had not overlooked a golden opportu- 
nity. It was patent this wily confeder- 


ate was playing an individual game, 
probably with the purpose of retiring 
to respectability from a profession so 
intermittent in its remuneration and so 
dangerous to personal liberty. 


To me 
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it was a neat scheme, and one showing 
a bright and masterly wit. ; 

I went down to headquarters, pon 
dering deeply. I looked up my pris- 
oner’s description of himself, then led 
him up from one of the cramped cells 
in the “Black Hole” in the basement. 
I pushed him before me into a room 
but on the whole I handled him rather 
gently, as I had an important object in 
view. I locked the door. I seated my- 
self at a roll-top desk, and turned to 
the man. 

“Well, Haight—I see that’s the name 
you travel under—the game’s up,” I be 
gan, in an indifferent tone. 

He was silent, only shrugging his 
shoulders in sullen defiance. 

“The game’s up, I said, Haight! The 
only chance left for you is to squeal— 
squeal good and hard.” 

“What do you take me for?” he re 
torted angrily. 

“Here’s one silent witness against 
you, Haight,” I went on quietly, tai- 
ing the blackjack from my pocket and 
holding it out for his inspection. 

“I don’t care how many witnesses 
you've got,” he flung back. “I'll take 
whatever comes my way without any 
hollerin’. If I win, I win; if I don’t, I 
don’t—that’s all.” 

“You know what I’m driving at 
Haight. There isn’t a chance for you 


in the world unless you squeal. Now 
who’s the lady?” 
The rogue could not restrain a 


laugh. “You've hit it all right, old pal,’ 
he admitted. “I was only wishin’ 
wouldn't run up against you on thi: 
job.” 

“The lady has thrown you down,” 
said. 

He started at me ina rage. “It’s 
lie, Avery, and you know it’s a lie.” 

“Take it easy a minute, Haight,” 
advised. “If I prove to you she’s 
thrown you down, will you squeal to 
save your own skin? It'll be ten to fit- 
teen years ‘up the river’ if you don’t.” 

“T don't mind going ‘up the river’— 
that’s all in the game. She hasn’t gone 
back on me.” 

“She hasn’t, eh?” I stepped around 
the desk and took the brown bag off the 


~ 


— 

















floor. “Ever seen it before, Haight? 


This is what goes as Exhibit Number 


Two.” 

He did not betray himself by the 
slightest sign. “You can’t fool yours 
truly as easy as all that, Avery. I can 
pick up a bag like that for you in every 
other store.” 


“No, you can’t. This bag is steel- 
lined; it’s the one you stole. Now, 
will you tell where [ can find the 
lady ?” 


“What's all that got to do with a 
throwdown?” 

“Nothing at all, Haight,” I laughed, 
tossing the bag aside. “Only the lady 
put one over on both you and me—the 
bag was empty when I claimed it on 
the check, which she mailed to you in 
Eighth Street.” 

A light seemed to break on him. 
“That’s what you and me will get 
handed to us every time we trust a 
woman.”” His face took on a look of 
hatred. “They do it every time—it’s 
not the first time for me. There’s more 
good men gets jugged on account of 
women pals than on account of smart 
alecks like yourself, Avery.” 

“She's up in the Rex?” [ hastened. 
she’s up there. She’s been 
living in clover, while I’ve been doing 
the work. I’ve waited on her—her sit- 
ting like a queen at the table—and got 
ordered around like a dog. She kicked 


“Sure, 


like a steer once to the head waiter, 
and near spoiled the whole game by 
comin’ within an ace of havin’ me 
fired.” 


“What's her name, Haight?" I asked. 

“You're shootin’ them in pretty quic! 
aren't you? I won't let go on her.” 
He stopped, then burst out impulsively : 
“Yes, 1 will—she was so smart thinkin’ 
she’d be ridin’ in her automobile when 
I was markin’ time in that striped 
livery.” 

“She’s the widow in black—twelfth 
floor front, two rooms and bath?” 

“That’s her,” said Haight, with a 
malicious grin. “But she’s no widow. 
It was me christened her Mrs. Percy 
Wardell. She’s nobody but plain Lucy 

-Lucy—but the rest doesn’t matter, 
II 
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only her old man’s an alderman in 
Chicago.” 

“You 
Haight?” 

“Never mind that; you’re goin’ to 
hear no more from me. And don’t you 
forget to fix things with the district 
attorney.” 


“Whom do you think she’s thrown 
you over for?” 

“That's my business,” he snapped 
back. “I'll square up with him when 
| get out—you leave that to me, Avery. 
[ guess though, he’s still out West—I 
told her if he came on and butted in, 
here in New York, I'd knife him, and 
put a few finger marks on the throat 
she’s so proud of.” 

“Well, I guess we'll go below again,” 
I said, walking toward the door. 

“Hold on a minute, you,” said 
Haight. “There’s one thing I’ve let 
slip—that bag was locked. I tried it 
as I was going through the door. What 
kind of a game are you puttin’ up on 
me? 

“Can’t you see through it yet?” | 
demanded. 

“No, I can’t.” 

“None of the hotheads that took after 
you was looking for a woman. She 
knew that. When everybody was tear- 
ing about, hunting you, she calmly rode 
up in the elevator to her rooms. Then 
when the fuss was over she calmly rode 
down in the elevator and checked the 
empty bag.” 

“She hadn’t the nerve; 
young yet for a play like that.”’ 

“She had to square it with you, didn’t 
she ?” 

“She sure did, but we had it all fig- 
ured out. Her only chance, after I 
passed the bag, was to blow straight 
into the check room, take no more than 
time to turn around, and then hike up 
and down the gilded alleys.” 

“She figured it closer and _ better 
than you did, Haight. She took the 
one chance of grabbing all the haul, and 
she got away with it. She mailed the 
check to you, as she said she would. 
You would have checked out the bag 
in your own way. You and she would 
have met to split even. You would 


come from Chicago, too, 


she’s too 
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have opened the bag, and she would 
have tried to tear your eyes out when 
it was found to be empty.” 

“She’s a clever one,” said Haight, 
almost admiringly. ‘Hang me, if the 
prettiest ones aren't the cleverest of the 
lot. Don’t you ever trust a woman, 
Avery.” 

“IT won't,” I laughed, and, without 
another word, he followed me down to 
his cell. 

I took the hotel manager into my con- 
fidence, and was admitted secretly into 
Mrs. Wardell’s rooms. I made a minute 
search, but it was fruitless. Reluctant- 
ly, I was forced to admit to myself 


the woman was even cleverer than 
Haight had given her credit for. 
I waited in the room until Mrs. 


Wardell swept in, and placed her under 
arrest. She was young, and unusually 
attractive, as Haight had led me to ex- 
pect. She was in solid black, and 
black was the color that just showed 
her off to perfection. She gave a good 
imitation of hysterics, which made it 
necessary to call in a maid. But when 
she saw she could not fool me by such 
childish carrying-on, she quieted down, 
and was very alert to everything doing. 

“It has come to my positive knowl- 
edge, Mrs. Wardell,” I said, “that you 
received the brown bag containing the 
jewels almost immediately after the as- 
sault and robbery, and that you checked 


the bag in the baggage room of this 
hotel.” 

“How wise you are!” She smiled 
sweetly. 


“That isn’t all,” I added. “You mailed 
the check to a former waiter—one 
whose clumsy service ‘was the cause of 
a complaint by yourself two days ago 
to the head waiter—and I am happy to 
inform you I have Mr. Haight under 
arrest, and also have the check in my 
possession.” 

“Really,” she observed, slightly lift- 
ing her penciled eyebrows. “And what 
has that waiter-prisoner of yours to say 
for himself?” 

“He denies everything,” I said, “and 
what [ now want especially from you 
is information about him. Jt would be 





rather hard, wouldn't it, to be forcibly 
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parted for any length of time from all 
this luxury?” 

“You want information from me 
about a waiter?” she exclaimed, with 
a fine show of indignation. “I have 
not the slightest idea what you are 
talking about. In fact, I must ask you 
to explain, Mr.—\Mr.—— What is your 
name, please?” 

“Amos Avery, my dear madam,” | 
replied. 

“Well, now, Mr. Avery, will you be 
so kind as to explain this unwarranted 
iitrusion f 

“[ will explain, Mrs. Wardell,” 1 
said. “The brown bag was empty when 
1 claimed it on your check, and the 
only chance for you to get off with a 
light sentence is to hand over those 
jewels,” 

[ watched her closely, for I was not 
depending so much upon what she 
might say, as upon the effect of the 
news in her looks. Surprise a woman 
as I surprised Mrs. Wardell, and it is 
almost a certainty even a casual ob- 
server can look in her face and read 
the truth, 

The first glance told me she had not 
the jewels in her possession, 


II. 


I sent the woman road to 
headquarters, and gave myself to slow 
and calculating study of all the circum 
stances in the remarkable Could 
it be Haight had schemed 
against his confederate? He could not 
have carried out the plot single-handed 
—the theory was inviting. 

1 could not doubt that Haight was 
jealous, with a cause, and that it would 
have taken little provocation for him 
to execute his threat of putting finger 
marks on her shapely throat. It struck 
me forcibly, the man was keen enough 
to have a second bag handy. He had 
said he could duplicate the brown bag 
without difficulty. It was a point valu- 
able enough to put to a practical test. 
I went south in Fifth Avenue to a 
leather goods’ shop, and there examined 
a dozen bags of various sizes, identical 
in make to the one carried by Jones. 


over the 


case, 


possible 


























The rest was simple. Haight had been 
shadowing Jones for several months, 
and had every opportunity to match the 


bag. He mistrusted the woman. He 
was jealous of her. He had schemed 


she would not get any of the jewels to 
shower them on a rival. Then, it fol- 
lowed, he had bought the duplicate bag, 
and that early enough to let him give it 
an appearance of genuine wear. 

I was so taken with the theory I al- 
most ran north again to the Rex. I 
was intensely gratified by another sur- 
vey of the side door and passage. There 
were several places where Haight easily 
could have concealed the duplicate bag. 
At last, it all seemed clear to me. Be- 
fore the assault, Haight, of course, 
placed the empty bag in the passage. 
Like a flash, as he burst in, he picked 
it up. The woman was only a few feet 
distant, with her back turned, as if al- 
ready headed for the baggage room. 
He brushed close to her, and pressed 
the empty bag into her hand. Then, 
with the bag containing the jewels held 
at his opposite side, he swung away 
from her to the basement stairs. Had 
she glanced at him even, she might 
have been under suspicion. So, un- 
suspectingly, she went on and checked 
the empty bag, while Haight concealed 
the real bag in the locker room. 

There were parts of the room, as I 
already have indicated, dusty and neg 
lected. No better place of concealment 
could be imagined. Haight wanted me 
to intercede for him with the district 
attorney—it was not hard to fathom 
him. Of course, he did not want to 
linger in Sing Sing, because he wanted 
to recover the jewels before some one 
stumbled on them. He had not ex- 
pected the arrest; he would have re- 
turned to the Rex in the guise of a 
waiter and walked off quietly with the 
Still, why had he run the risk 
of going to Eighth Street for the check ? 
Plainly, his one object was to throw 
the woman off her guard. He desired 
peace and security in the enjoyment of 
his treasure. He had reasoned wisely : 
it wouldn’t be comforting for the wom- 
an to discover him in treachery, and 
enlist his rival in reprisals, 


veils, 
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I made a thorough search of the 
locker room, but it was a vain quest. 
Still, I was not satisfied. I had another 
talk with Haight. I told him of my 
suspicions. I informed him I would 
not speak for him to the district attor- 
ney. He wasn’t a bit put out. He 
only laughed, and called me the next 
thing to a fool. I was not pleased with 
his assurance. I cuffed him on both 
ears, and roughly drove him ahead of 
me back to his cell. As I was turning 
away, he laughed at me again, and, 
under a sudden impulse, I confronted 
him through the bars. 

“What do you find to laugh at?” I 
asked. “If I were facing the pen for 
half a lifetime, like you, | wouldn't be 
feeling so gay about it.” 

“It’s nothing, Avery,” said the man, 
with a wink. “Only the widow and 
me are a pair of greenhorns.”’ 

[ waited to hear no more. I went 
out impatiently, deeply irritated, but 
just the same, in time, his words gave 
me thought. What did he mean; I 
had told him of my experience with 
Mrs. Wardell. I went back to him. 

“Tell me what you think, Haight?” 
I asked. 

“I wouldn’t give away a pat hand 
like that—not for a million,” he said, 
and winked once more. 

[ could not draw more from him, and 
gradually I began to fear I was foiled 
completely. For a couple of weeks [ 
continued hard at work, but not another 
clue did I develop. I put both Haight 
and the woman through successive ex- 
aminations. I talked with all the jew- 
elers on whom Jones had called before 
the robbery. I interviewed Morris 
Beckstein. I spent hours with Jones, 
who had been discharged from the hos- 
pital. As a last resort I decided to 
shadow him. 

The little brown bag had been re- 
turned to Jones, and he again went his 
rounds in a taxicab. The only differ- 
ence was, that now he had a private 
detective as a permanent guard. 

[ was disguised in conventional aft- 
ernoon attire, with a half-grown mus- 
tache, and was apparently deeply inter- 
ested in the purchasing of a diamond 
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bracelet, when Jones entered Sexton’s 
jewelry shop. Sexton left me to the 
clerk, and tcok Jones into his private 
office. I could just glimpse the men 
through the glass panel of the door, as 
I moved about to let the light fall full 
on the stones in the bracelet. In a few 
minutes, Jones and the jeweler walked 
out together. They passed a crude 
pleasantry about the late assault and 
robbery, then parted, with a warm 
handshake. Jones was stepping into 
the taxicab when I touched him on the 
shoulder. He started, evidently with 
strange fear on him. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Jones,” | 
quietly. “You are under arrest.” 

The little man, with his plump face 
and round body, trembled all over. He 
dropped the brown bag in his agitation, 
and I promptly picked it up. A flash of 
my badge was sufficient for the detect- 
ive guard, I caught Jones by the 
shoulder, and pushed him ahead of me 
into the shop. At that moment, Morris 
Beckstein entered, having been sum- 
moned over the telephone by myself, 
and seemed ready to protest against 
the indignity to which his trusted agent 
was being subjected. He followed 
anxiously into the private office, and, at 
my request, Sexton also pressed in. I 
closed the Jones held up his 
hands in entreaty, 

“Save me from this humiliation, Mr. 
Beckstein ?” he whimpered. 

“You will be kind enough, Mr. 
to produce the key of this brown bag,” 
1 said. 

Jones took the key out of his waist- 
coat pocket. I received it from him, 
and handed it to Morris Beckstein. I 
then placed the bag on the small, square 
table, and requested Beckstein to open 
it. 


said 


door. 


Jone S. 


‘Before I comply with your wish, 
Mr. \very,”’ he said, “I desire to ex- 
press my entire confidence in my em- 
ployee.” 

“Your faith does you credit, sir,” I 
“but for the moment—the 


responded, 
hag. 

Beckstein wasted no more time. He 
opened the bag, 
seemed relieved. 


looked into it, and 
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“IT see nothing out of the ordinary,” 
he said. 

I reached into one corner, drew out 
a long, thin chamois pouch, with draw- 
strings, and held it up. 

“Here are your stolen jewels, Mr. 
Beckstein,” I said. 

He looked as if still skeptical. I 
loosened the strings, and poured out 
on the table several small chamois 
pouches, or purses, all fat and prosper- 
ous looking. Beckstein made a quick 
examination. 

“They are the missing gems,” he said. 

“You will find the stock taken out by 
your Mr. Jones, this morning, still in 
the brown bag,” I said. 

Beckstein looked again, “That is so,” 
he observed, then turned, and held out 
his hand. ‘And now it is my infinite 
pleasure to congratulate you, Mr. 
Avery, upon an excellent exhibition of 
detective work—so excellent, in fact, 
that at present it lies beyond my com- 
prehension.” 

‘l shall be most happy to explain, if 
that is your desire, gentlemen,” I said, 
addressing myself no less to Beckstein 
and Sexton, than to Jones himself. 
Jones had dropped into a chair, with his 
face in his hands. He raised his head 
slightly, and looked at me curiously. 


“Do you believe in mental sugges- 
tion, Mr. Jones?” I asked. 

‘lL have always thought the theory 
absurd,” he replied weakly. 

So it always is absurd to men of 
your imitative kind, Mr. Jones, and you 


took the suggestion from me three days 
ago, that whoever the thief was, he 
seemed to have effectively covered up 
his tracks. In a suggested sense of se- 
curity you came here to-day to carry 
off your plunder, and now you are in 
this most unpleasant predicament.” 

“T didn’t mean to do it,” cried Jones. 

“No doubt of that, at one time,” | 
said. “You were honest just as long 
as the influences affecting you were 
honest; you became dishonest just as 
soon as you fell under a dishonest sug- 
gestion. Am I right in my deduction?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean, Mr.. 
Avery.” 

“T will enlighten you,” | 


“You 


said, 














were followed with the intent of rob- 
bery for three months. The recurring 
proximity of the shadowing criminals 
preyed on your mind. Is that not so?” 

“T was a little worried.” 

“And you began to wonder how the 
robbers would execute their plot. You 
also began to plot yourself. You found 
plotting easy, although you never had 
a criminal thought until you had been 
under observation by crooks for several 
weeks, Am I right in my conclusions ?” 

“You are, Mr. Avery,” he confessed. 

“There is the suggestion at work, 
Mr. Beckstein,” I commented, not with- 
out a touch of pride, I fear. 

“And on the day of the robbery, you 
knew, when you were in this store, the 
would-be assailant was on the side- 
walk ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you knew that if you gave him 
the slightest opportunity when you 
went out, he would seize it to carry off 
the jewels?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you stopped to light a cigar, 
giving the opportunity ?” 

“I did, sir.” 

“Moreover, you knew that if you left 
the thief to escape with an empty bag 
no suspicion would attach to you?” 

“Tl knew that, too, sir.” 

“There is little left,” | 
that we shall dispose of 
lay.” I pointed to the lower right-hand 
lt desk. “You seldom 
Mr. Sexton?” 


“and 


cle- 


said, 
without 
rawer in Sexton’ 
open that drawer, 

“Not in months,” said the jeweler. 

“Mr. Jones acquainted hin 
that fact during his periodical visits 
covering sixteen years,” I said, “and 
it was in that drawer the jewels lay 
concealed, from two minutes before the 
assault and supposed robbery, until Mr. 
Jones removed them, five minutes ago.” 

“But Mr. Jones and I were here to- 
gether all the time,” doubted the jew- 
cler. 

“Permit me to prove by demonstra- 
tion, Mr. Sexton. It has been your 
custom to stand at the other side of 
this table, has it not?” 

“Why, yes; I've always done that, 
because it’s so easy to slip whatever 


iself with 





THE BROWN BAG 





jewels I might buy into the safe be- 


hind me, and then, the light shines 
down unbroken from the window.” 

“And it has been Mr. Jones’ custom 
to draw your revolving chair from the 
desk, and seat himself at the table?” 

“Exactly,” said the jeweler. 

“He did it on that day?” 

“Just as he always did.’ 

I drew the chair toward the table, 
and, as I was seating myself, I slipped 
out the drawer with the point of my 
right shoe. Sexton walked around the 
table to his usual position, 

“Do you know,” he said wondering- 
ly, “[ never noticed that—the end of 
the desk comes so close to the table | 
can't see the drawer.” He furrowed 
his brow thoughtfully. Presently he 
looked at me almost triumphantly. “J 
saw every one of the small individual 
chamois pouches go into the brown 
bag,” he said, “and he locked the bag 
before my very eyes.” 

“The small, individual chamois 
pouches went into the brown bag, it is 
true, Mr. Sexton,” I said, “but it also 
is true they went into the long, thin 
pouch, large enough to hold them all, 
and which was pinned open inside th 
brown bag. Examine the bag, Mr. 
Beckstein,” I added, “and find the 
faint marks of the pins.” 

“IT see them, Mr. Avery,” said Beck- 
stein, 


“Very good,’ I said. “And in tl 
moment it took vou, Mr. Sexton, to 
turn to the safe, Mr. Jones abstracted 
the large pouch, and dropped it into tl 
drawer. What you saw him lock wa 


an empty bag.” 

“I’ve got to believe it,” 
eler. 

“Yes, Mr. Sexton,” I remarked, “and 
if the jewels had been found in your 
desk, what defense could you have of- 
fered in your own behalf?” 

The man’s face grew pale. “I never 
thought of that—it would have looked 
black for me.” 

“What have you to say for yourself, 
Jones?” asked his employer. 


said the jew- 


“He has got it all straight, Mr. Beck 
stein,” admitted Jones, cowering in mis- 
erable fashion. 
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“It was even easier to remove the 
jewels from the desk, and restore them 
to the brown bag, as you turned again 
to the safe to-day, Mr. Sexton,” I added 
finally. “And, of course, it would 
have been quite a simple thing to make 
a last transfer of the jewels to an inside 
pocket on one of the other calls before 
Mr. Jones’ return to the offices of Beck- 
stein and Moore, late this afternoon.” 

“It was a suggestion—the man al- 
ways after me, trying to rob me, made 
me do it,”’ asserted Jones fearfully. 

I raised my hand. 

“No doubt of that, Mr. Jones,” I 
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agreed. “You must understand, how- 
ever, that mental suggestion has not yet 
been placed upon such a scientific basis 
as a brainstorm, and, therefore, cannot 
be pleaded in defense of a crime such 
as yours.” 


There is little to add. Jones is now 
in the second year of a twenty-year 
sentence. Haight had reason to con- 
gratulate himself on getting only nine 
months for assault and attempted rob- 
bery, while Mrs. Wardell was so fortu- 
nate as to escape indictment, for want 
of direct evidence. 


SA. 
GET THE HABIT 


HEN old Trouble comes a-brewin’ 
Meet him with a “Nothin’ doin’.” 


Get the habit! 


‘Twill surprise you just how quickly 
Trouble turns a pale and sickly 

Sort of color in his gills 

If this way you greet your ills. 


Get the habit! 


When the clouds are black and gloomy, 
Let vour smile be wide and roomy. 


Get the habit ! 


Funny how unpleasant weather, 
Rain or snow or both together, 
Turns to sunshine if you smile 
Down inside you all the while. 


Get the habit! 


If the Fates shall seem to spank you 
Greet each whacking with a “Thank vou.’ 


Get the habit! 


Fate is ever rather fearful 

Of the chap who's always cheerful, 
Cannot seem to have much fun 
From a nature full of sun. 


Get the habit! 


Tf some sad and dreary spell come, 
Greet it with a pleasant welcome. 


Get the habit! 


Nothing can destroy your pleasure 
If vou meet it with a measure 
Full of song—one spark of light 
Puts to rout the Hosts of Night! 


Get the habit! 


CARLYLE SMITH. 
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Increased number of theatres and plays makes extra hazardous producing. 


“The City” virile and moving with a second act that “thrills,” 
Tully Marshall gains new distinction. 
and the play adapted by Belasco is better than the original. 
Klein’s new play ““The Next of Kin” is not up to the 
“A Little Brother of the Rich” scarcely the sort of play likely 
“The Fires of Fate” an interesting melodrama. 


has a triumph. 
mark, 
to endure. 


In it 
“The Lily” develops great power, 
Nance O’Neil 


The New 


Theatre’s changes of bill include “Don,” a whimsical piece by Rudolf Beiser 


SMUT of the fifteen plays 
produced during the 
last few weeks it is pos- 
sible that a bare halt 
dozen may survive the 
nipping frost of the be- 
lated winter and _ the 
indifference of audiences hav- 
from nowadays 
that the weaker offerings must neces- 
arily go down before the stronger 

Of the plays recently established 
as successes, the late Clyde Fitch's “The 
City” and David Belasco’s “The Lily,” 
an adaptation of a French original, 
promise to have the longest leases of 
life. Both are dramas of a highly virile 
sort, and for their chief appeal both de- 
pend more or less upon a single act, 
though both, it may be truthfully said, 
show. a consistent, well-developed 
scheme throughout. 

“The City,” at the Lyric, 
George Rand, a prosperous banker, 
ing in the provincial town of Middle- 
burg and a local magnate of some im- 
portance, who has grown up with the 
community and enjoys its highest es- 
teem. He is well satisfied with his lot, 





chilling 
ing so much to choose 


new 


introduces 
liv- 


but his wife and daughters, and par- 
ticularly his son, are tired of their nar- 


rowed lives, sick of the petty social 
round, and anxious to migrate to the 
city. The father insists that he is too 


old to make a change, points out the 
advantages that they all enjoy, and 
wisely enough maintains that it would 
be folly for him and them to exchange 
their present position for the uncer- 
tain conditions in a great metropolis. 
Then the fact is gradually borne in 
upon you that the elder Rand, in spite 
of his snow-white reputation, has been 
concerned in some questionable busi- 
ness transactions, and, what is worse, 
has had an affair, years before, with a 
woman. Her son and his, a drug-rid- 
den and malignant wastrel, George 
Hannock, now comes to demand money 
of Rand under a threat of exposure of 
shady business deals. Hannock does 
not know of his relation to the banker, 
but at this juncture it is necessary for 
Rand, Senior, to take his son, George 
Rand, Junior, into his confidence, con- 
veying to him the knowledge that the 
miserable creature who has just quit 
the house is his half-brother. Then the 
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father is seized with sudden illness and 
dies a few moments later, the scene of 
the calamity being conveyed in an 
amazingly well-arranged scene, in 
which, without a single person on the 
stage, the presence of sudden death in 
a household and the accompanying ex- 
citement are graphically realized. 

In the second act, the family has 
migrated to New York, where young 
Rand has risen high in finance and 
politics, being, in fact, a prospective 
candidate for governor, with every 
probability of election to office. In so- 
ber afterthought, one may reasonably 
question the probability that the unre- 
liable George Hannock would now be 
the politician’s confidential man, even 
though he had given his father a sacred 
promise to look after the young man’s 
future; but there he is, and, for the 
time being, you overlook the flaw in 
the story for the power of the subse- 
quent development. One of Rand's sis- 
ters is hovering on the threshold of the 
divorce court; the other, the younger, 
is suddenly disclosed in a state of in- 
fatuation for Hannock. Obviously, a 
marriage between the two is impossible, 
but not until he is absolutely forced to 
do so, does young Rand disclose to the 
miserable being his exact relationship 
to the members of the family. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
more powerfully developed situation. 
Jannock, maddened by the disclosure, 
insists that it is a trick to make him 
give up the girl. He has already mar- 
ried her, in fact, and insists upon call- 
ing her into the room. and begs her 
to reconsider her determination; and, 
when she refuses, says that he will tell 
her the truth about Hannock. But as 
he crosses to her, Hannock whips out a 
revolver, and fires; the bullet strikes 
the girl, and she falls dead in her 
brother’s arms. The two men grap- 
ple, Rand secures the revolver, and 
Hannock, chattering wildly, begs that 
he may have it, that he may put an end 
to his miserable career. There is a 


splendid scene between the two, and, 
finally, for a moment, Rand appears to 
relent; for everybody concerned, it will 
be better, it seems, if Hannock is al- 
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lowed to kill himself. The pistol is 
placed upon the table. But as Hannock 
makes a hasty move to pick it up, Rand 
suddenly determines upon another 
course of action, snatches the weapon, 
and hurls it through the window. 
Whereupon the other collapses, and, as 
the curtain falls, a policeman enters and 
puts the handcuffs on his wrists. 

As a “thriller” the second act has 
seldom been equaled in our theatre, 
and it is upon this act that the play’s 
success will largely depend. From the 
purely technical standpoint, however, 
both the first and the last acts repre- 
sent a higher field of effort and accom- 
plishment, but the play as a whole is 
strong and moving. It is superbly 
acted, also, with Mr. Tully Marshall 
as the drug-ridden, half-mad, illegiti- 
mate son, rising to a height of frenzy 
in the big scene which is enough to 
terrify sensitive people out of a year’s 
growth, and which has served to raise 
the actor higher in the public estima- 
tion than even his remarkably fine per- 
formance of the weakling husband in 
“Paid in Full.” It is a finely imagina- 
tive performance, strong and _ varied, 
and carried to the last extreme in its 
suggestion of realistic suffering under 
tremendous stress of harrowing circum- 
stances and experiences. 

A splendid performance is that of 
the elder Rand by A. H. Stuart, while 
Edward Emery distinguishes himself, 
also, in a delicately nuanced characteri- 
zation. Miss Mary Nash, Miss Lucile 
Watson, and Mr. George Howell add 
value to individual roles and to the gen- 
eral performance. But Mr. Walter 
Hampden, remembered for the beauty 
of his acting in “The Servant in the 
House,” is here miscast, and may 
hardly be said to distinguish himself in 
the important role of the younger Rand. 

From time to time Miss Nance O'Neil 
has appeared in New York, each time 
giving evidence of an exceptional dra- 
matic equipment, but each time causing 
disappointment by something either 
overdone or underdone in her perform- 
ance. In “The Lily,” at the Belasco- 
Stuyvesant, she at last comes into her 
own in a role which, while somewhat 
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pallid and repressed for two acts, sub- 
sequently develops tremendous latent 
powers, and in which, by her superb 
show of moving emotion on the open- 
ing night, she sent an electric shock 
through the house which stirred the 
firstnighters as they are seldom ever 
stirred. In the original a sort of plea 
for free love, and a somewhat talka- 
tive and long-drawn-out piece, “The 
Lily” becomes, in Mr. Belasco’s ver- 
sion, a remarkably interesting and im- 
pressive play, in which the tension is 
steadily cumulative with a tremendously 
appealing and exceptionally moving 
dénouement in the third and crucial act. 
Paternalism, as it exists in France, is 
scarcely a part of our domestic insti- 
tutions, but it is not difficult to under- 
stand the kind of lives led by the 
daughters of the Comte de Maigny, a 
selfish old aristocrat, who insists that 
his children shall devote themselves to 
his ease and comfort, while he is free 
to carry on illicit amours in Paris or 
wherever he wills. 

The elder of the daughters, Odette, 
has accepted the conditions, has seen 
youth and beauty fade, has seen the man 
she loves married to another woman, 
and has gone on in placid show of 
seeming contentment, keeping house for 
her father and sacrificing every natural 
desire to the dictates of his narrow, 
selfish policy. Christiane, now twenty- 
five, a young, full-blooded, beautiful 
girl, sees life about to slip from her 
grasp; sees that she, too, is in danger of 
becoming a “lily,” as the French put it 
in the case of these unloved women, 
and, unknown to her family, becomes 
interested in a neighbor, the romantic 
painter Arnaud, who is living in a pic- 
turesque old ruin near the home of the 
De Maignys. 

It is in the disclosure of the rela- 
tionship between these two that the ex- 
plosion comes, after a carefully laid 
train of dramatic gunpowder, carried 
through the greater part of the first two 
acts. And it is brought about through 
the withdrawal of a bourgeois neighbor 
from an arrangement by which. his 
daughter should have become the wife 
of the Comte de Maigny’s son. He, it 
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appears, has heard talk of clandestine 
meetings between the painter and Chris- 
tiane, and though he will not discuss 
his reasons, the truth is finally brought 
home to the De Maigny family. Chris- 
tiane is sent for; she denies everything, 
and in a cleverly contrived scene, origi- 
nal with the Belasco version, the painter 
is summoned to the house. The fact 
that he has come in answer to an un- 
signed letter in Christiane’s handwrit- 
ing indicates clearly enough that the 
two have corresponded—it remains now 
to discover how far their relationships 
have gone. 

The painter evades all questions and 
is allowed to retire, whereupon Chiris- 
tiane, hiding behind the door, and ob- 
viously perturbed, is dragged into the 
room for a scene of cross-examination, 
during which she reveals her interest 
in the man, admits that she has gone to 
his house, and, finally, in desperation, 
confesses that she loves him.’ The old 
family despot, De Maigny, orders her 
to her room; the girl shrieks that she is 
too old to be beaten, and now Odette, 
at first calmly, then with growing pas- 
sion, and at last, with a very avalanche 
of long pent-up feeling, reads to the old 
man the story of his selfishness and 
cruelty, the misery of her own life, the 
sacrifices it has entailed. 

It is a most poignant ending to a 
most pathetic chapter, and, as Miss 
O'Neil acts it, could scarcely fail to 
move any person of average sensibil- 
ity. 

Promise of belated happiness for the 
artist, whose wife has finally agreed 
to a divorce, and for Christiane, who 
has suffered greatly, bring the play to 
a pretty close, with Odette still hover- 
ing around like a guardian angel to 
comfort and advise, aided in her part 
by the wise and kindly Husar, to whom, 
one may hope, she will finally bring 
consolation for a too prolonged bachel- 
ordom, 

Success, after all, brings its penalties 
as well as its rewards, which explains, 
in a measure, why Mr. Charles Klein’s 
latest play, “The Next of Kin,” was so 
very disappointing. Mr. Klein’s work 
is often uneven, but he generally has 
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something to say, and from the theatric- 
al point of view he often manages to 
be interesting. In his play, produced 
at the Hudson Theatre, Mr. Klein again 
took up the cudgel, this time against 
unfair legal practices, but he did not 
wield it skillfully. The best scene in 
the play is the one in which the her- 
oine, Miss Paula Marsh, is examined as 
to her sanity. A scheming uncle, as- 
sisted by an unscrupulous lawyer, has 
been trying to break a will making 
Paula sole legatee of her father’s for- 
tune. Failing in their first attempts, the 
pair endeavor to prove that she is in- 
competent to manage the estate, hatch 
up a plot to send her to a sanitarium, 
and carry the matter to the point of an 
official investigation. 

It is a situation by no means impossi- 
ble in real life, and as it is arranged in 
the play, it is fairly effective in spite of 
certain dubious points. But what pre- 
cedes and follows it is both trivial and 
disappointing, so that the play lacks 
conviction, as well as holding power. 
Moreover, in casting Miss Hedwig 
Reicher for the leading role, a grave 
mistake was made. Miss Reicher is an 
actress of somewhat heroic mould, and 
the role of the timid, shrinking ingénue 
does not sit naturally upon her. Since 
the play was produced it has been an- 
nounced that Miss Reicher has realized 
the truth of the criticisms on this point 
and she has withdrawn from the cast. 
But even more heroic measures would 
hardly bring the play into such favor 
as was enjoyed by the author’s previ- 
ous works, “The Music Master,” ‘‘The 
Lion and the Mouse,” and “The Third 
Degree.” 

Rather pretentious, if only on ac- 
count of the name of its author, is ““The 
l'‘ires of Fate,” by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, which depends for its general 
popularity upon a sort of relief-of- 
Lucknow ending to scenes in which a 
party of Cook’s tourists up the Nile are 
pursued and captured by a troop of 
howling dervishes. 

Colonel Cyril Egerton is suffering 
from a spinal trouble, which will end 
in death in a year. A sufferer once 


was saved by the shock of a railway 
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accident, but such an exception can hold 
out no hope of cure. After a discus- 
sion between the non-believing doctor 
and his brother, the clergyman, upon 
the defensibility or otherwise of sui- 
cide, Egerton determines to live his life 
out. Perhaps he may yet be of some 
use in the world; may act as an ex- 
ample and as a beacon to others. He 
accompanies Doctor Roden and _ his 
brother, the Reverend Samuel Roden, 
up the Nile. There is a beautiful and 
“atmospheric” scene of the tourist 
steamer. Of course, Egerton falls in 
love, and, equally, of course, he has to 
repulse the evident affection of the 
American girl, because he thinks him- 
self a dying man. Thinks himself— 
for, of course, we know better. It may 
not be a railway accident, but it will 
certainly be something. The tourists 
are sightseeing on the Abousir Rock; 
they are surrounded by dervishes and 
captured, Egerton being left for dead. 
But he is not dead—he signals to the 
“gyppies” in the distance, saves the 
party, and the blow on the head which 
felled him is, as you will guess, as ef- 
fective as a railway accident. It pro- 
vides the shock. /gerton is cured, The 
morality of the play comes in, because, 
you see, if Egerton had committed sui- 
cide, he would not only not have experi- 
enced the joy of his love for Sadie 
Adams, but he would not have been able 
to save his friends. 

Mr. Hamilton Revelle plays E 
charmingly, more naturally and plausi- 
bly than Mr. Lewis Waller, who origi 
nated it in London, and with plenty of 
heroic vigor. William Hawtrey as the 
clergyman and Edwin Brandt as the 
doctor are the best of the other men, 
while Miss Grace Carlyle makes an at- 
tractive heroine. 

Joseph Medill Patterson and Harriet 
Ford have written in “A Little Brother 
to the Rich” a play which contains some 
entertaining passages, and in which a 
company of moderately competent per- 
formers appear at Wallack’s with a fair 
amount of success. 

The play has to do with the marital 
adventures of Muriel Evers, who can, 
as she says, be happy with most any 


rerton 

















man, except her husband. In. the first 
act she is divorced from Evers and 
marries Paul Potter. In the third act 
she is discovered by Potter making love 
to another man under circumstances 
similar to those in which Evers found 
her with Potter in the first act. Some 
time between the second and third acts 
she is killed in an automobile accident 
with the third man of her choice. This 
leaves Potitcr free to renew his suit with 
Sylvia Castle, an actress, to whom he 
had been engaged when he, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, married \/rs. Evers. 
In the last act Potter comes on from 
the West, whither he had gone after 
losing all he had in Wall Street, to at- 
tend the first night of Sylvia Castle. At 
the end of the play within the play Pot- 
ter comes behind the scenes and takes 
Sylvia out to supper. Whether he mar- 
ries her or not is left to the imagination 
of the audience. 

The New Theatre’s activities, includ- 
ing a somewhat disappointing produc- 
tion of “The School for Scandal,” in 
which, however, Miss Grace George 
made a most charming Lady Teasle, 
and in which Mr. Matheson Lang made 
his reappearance in America, include 
also the first production here of “Don,” 
a rather whimsical little play by Mr. 
Rudolf Besier. For two acts “Don” its 
undiluted farce, with splendid contrasts 
in characters, and many bright lines, but 
the third act, more or less flamboyant- 
ly melodramatic, is somewhat less at 
tractive. Mr. presents a 
ern Don Quixote in Stephen Bonington. 
Stephen is the soul of generosity. He 
helps everybody in a thoroughly Chris- 
tian way, although his methods rather 
shock his father, the canon, and much 
irritate his prospective father-in-law, 
General Sinclair. Stephen's latest es- 
capade is to help Elisabeth Thompsctt 
to run off from her bullying, Noncon- 
formist husband. The girl had once been 
a companion to JJ/rs. Bonington; then 
she married for the sake of a home. 
Stephen had previously looked after her 
when she was a waitress in a tea shop, 


Besier mod- 
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and had done his best to help her, all 
from the purest motives. With his 
harum-scarum sense of the fitness of 
things, he carries her to his mother’s 
house, staying the night at a Kettering 
hotel, where he nurses the overwrought 
girl. The first intimation the Boning- 
ton family receives is from a startling 
letter—written by the angry husband. 

Stephen soon arrives with Mrs. 
Thompsett, and airily expects his father 
and mother to receive her, and his 
fiancée, Ann Sinclair, to ask no awk- 
ward questions. How the affair is re- 
ceived by Mrs. Bonington, a comfort- 
able opportunist, who only wishes to 
get her son safely out of what she 
thinks is an entanglement; by Canon 
Bonington, who is genuinely shocked ; 
by General Sinclair, who is verbosely 
irate until periodically snubbed by his 
wife, who alone sees the humor of the 
situation, and by Ann Sinclair, who is 
silent and trusting—this makes the com- 
edy of the first two acts, culminating in 
Stephen's desire to come to grips with 
the Nonconformist husband, who ar- 
rives to fetch his wife. 


In the last act Alvert Thompsctt, 
splendidly played by Louis Calvert, 
comes face to face with the man he 


conceives is his wife’s lover. The re- 
sentment of the narrow, passionate hus- 


band is well drawn. What rankles most 
in his mind is that his young wife 
loves Stephen, and he tries to compel 


Don by the argument of a revolver to 
persuade the wife to return. Stephen 
is not afraid and gi Thompsett a 
piece of his mind. 

The situation looks critical, but Mrs. 
Thompsett at last tells the whole truth. 
She relates how Stephen has always 
helped her, and how he had kindly and 
tenderly waved aside her desire to 
give herself to him. She makes no 
secret of her love, but glories in it, as 
it is given to a man so far above her in 
his nature. The husband is supposed 
to be convinced and goes off humbly 
with his wife, after promising a fresh 
start. 


gives 
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The beginning of the new year for Ainslee’s. Elizabeth Robins does not equal her 


former ventures in ““The Florentine Frame.” 
heart interest is “Ann Veronica,” by H. G. Wells. 
ford’s usual high standards is “Stradella,” 
Phillips Oppenheim’s “Jeanne of the Marshes.” 
short stories is “Forty Minutes Late,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, 


Intensely modern and with great 
Not up to F, Marion Craw- 
No question of the interest in E. 
A very excellent volume of 
The narra- 


tive of George Randolph Chester’s “A Cash Intrigue” moves at a breath- 


less pace. Herbert Quick’s “Virginia of the Air Lanes” 


MAGAZINE, and = we 
think that a good start 
has been made on a 
record-breaking twelve- 
promise you now a se- 





month. We 
quence of magazines for the year 1910 
such as you have never had before, and 
by the end of the year we will have em- 
phasized and confirmed the lately ex- 
subserib- 


pressed opinion of one of our 


ers that “while other magazines are fre- 
quently good, AINSLEE’S is always 
good.” 

In this number we give you the sec- 


ond installment of Harold MacGrath’s 
serial, “A Splendid Hazard,” which will 
carry you far enough into the story to 
convince you that you have one of this 
brilliant author’s very best tales; one 
that will make plainer than ever the 
reasons for Mr. MacGrath’s enormous 
popularity. 

The complete novel by Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow is a story that ought to make 
a special appeal to every woman in 
these days, for it graphically portrays 
some of the most striking causes of the 


so-called “feminine unrest,” subordi- 


nated, of course, as they should be, to 
genuine story interest. 


Mr. McCutcheon’s 


two-part 


story, 


PMHE new year is fairly 
under way with this 
number of AINSLEE’S 


is a sprightly tale 


“The Butterfly Man,” is concluded in 
this number. And this, by the way, 
suggests a most interesting and im- 
portant fact in connection with A1Ns- 


the beginning 


LEE'’s for April, namely, 
The Eagle's 


of another two-part story, “ 
Feather,” by Emily Post. Mrs, Post's 
recently published novel, “The Title 
Market,” which is a fictional study of 
the international marriage problem, -has 
given her a place among novelists to 


be reckoned with. 

Marie Van Vorst is the author of 
April’s complete novel, which is one of 
her most interesting and characteristi 
pieces of work. “Coral Strands” tells 


a most dramatic story of an American 
comic-opera star in London. 

Herman Whitaker, George Hyde 
Preston, F. Berkeley Smith, Caroline 
Duer, J. W. Marshall, Samuel Gordon, 
Owen Oliver, and Jane W. Guthrie will 
contribute short stories, which, for 
human interest, variety, and twentieth- 
century vitality, will not be equaled any- 
where outside of the pages of AINs- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE. 

One more thing you ought to know. 
This number of AINSLEE’s cost the pub- 
lishers more money than any number 
of a fiction magazine ever published, 
and in the future you will have stories 
that represent an even greater cash out- 
lay. 

















Miss Elizabeth Robins does not, in 
our opinion, reach the high level of 
“The Dark Lantern” and “The Con- 
vert” in her new book, “The Florentine 
Frame,” published by Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 

The earlier stories, while not, per- 
haps, masterpieces, were extremely 
clever in conception, construction, and 
characterization—chiefly the last—and 
were written with a spontaneity which 
is somehow lacking in “The [Florentine 
Frame.” 

In this new story we get the impres- 
sion that Miss Robins does not wholly 
believe in Mrs. Roscoe and Keith, and 
that she is striving all the time to forti- 
fy her tottering conviction that they 
are really extraordinary persons. 

The scene is laid in New York in 
the atmosphere of a university—Colum- 
bia?—an environment of culture, deli- 
cate and refined, yet capable of prac- 
tical achievement. In the centre of this 
is Isabella Roscoe, dominating and di- 
recting it, a woman of high talents and 
great intellectual acquirements and wide 
influence. Keith comes from the South 
to fill the chair of English literature at 
the university, but soon convinces peo- 
ple that he is a dramatist and not a 
pedagogue. He and Mrs. Roscoe are 
too wonderful—even for New York. 

But all this serves only as the back- 
ground for the plot, which is essential- 
ly that of a love story and a rather un- 
usual one. 

In spite of 
of each other 


suspicion 
will 


their mutual 
which the reader 
share, more or less—Keith and Mrs. 
Roscoe fall in love with each other. 
But they have left out of their reason- 
ing the latter’s daughter, Genie, who 
also falls in love with the brilliant young 
dramatist, and find themselves involved 
in the “triangle” dearly loved of the 
twentieth-century story-teller. The re- 
sult is a problem in geometry which 
the reader can solve for himseli— 
Euclid will not help him. 


ese te 


author of “The War of the 
and “The First Men in the 
seems finally to have got his 


The 
Worlds” 
Moon” 
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feet firmly planted on earth. His new 
book, “Ann Veronica,” published by 
Harper & Brothers, he calls ‘ta modern 
love story,” and this characterization is 
completely vindicated, for it is intense- 
ly modern, and there is no doubt about 
its “heart interest.” 

Whether Ann Veronica is really rep- 
resentative of a type of the modern 
girl—"too free for their innocence or 
too innocent for their freedom’—Mr. 
Wells knows better than we do. It may 
be that she is a figment of the imagina- 
tion; or it may be that she follows to 
the limit the inclinations which other 
modern girls have, but are afraid of. 

Ann Veronica’s first experience of 
the “tyranny of man” comes to her 
when her father forbids her going to 
one of the adden dances. That is 
enough; the spirit of revolt rises and 
it never subsides. She does not dream 
of submitting to authority or conven- 
tion or “womanliness,” or to any of the 
customary restraints that guard and 
protect the young girl. She seems to 
be blind to everything but the inalien- 
able freedom of the individual, even 
the feminine individual. Off she goes 
to London to enjoy the emancipation of 
self-support and has some unexpectedly 
sordid experiences. Among others she 
encounters a new phase of masculine 
despotism, and her dreams of the pos- 
sibilities of man’s disinterested friend- 
ship are shattered by one Ramage in a 
cabinet particulier. 

She salves her wounded pride by en- 
gaging herself to the highly respectable 
Mr. Manning, though she has discov- 
ered, somewhat to her chagrin, that she 
is really in love with Mr. Capes, her in- 
structor in the biological laboratory. 
Her engagement is brief, however, for 
she comes to an understanding with 
Capes, though he tells her frankly that 
he is a moral leper, and that his wife 
thinks he is a beast and refuses either 
to live with him or divorce him. She 
don’t care. She loves him and he loves 
her, and his candor only fortifies her 
resolve to have him, because, as she 
says, “I didn’t dream, not even in my 
wildest dreaming, that—you might have 
any need of me.” 
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The reader can find out for himself 
the net results of Ann Veronica’s ex- 
periments with life. 


eH He 


F, Marion Crawford's last book, 
“Stradella,” published by the Macmil- 
lan Company, is an Italian story, but it 
is far from being the equal of any of 
the Saracinesca tales. 

The scene is laid in Venice and Rome 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, a 
period and places that are rich enough 
in romantic color and conditions, but 
the story itself does not meet the an- 
ticipations naturally raised by this fact 
and by the fact of Mr. Crawford's 
authorship. Its tone is rather perfunc- 
tory, one that we are not accustomed to 
in Mr. Crawford’s novels, for in spite 
of his amazing fertility, he never wrote 
a book, so far as we can remember, 
that could be justly criticised for lack 
of finish. Whether one liked all of his 
stories, as such, or not, his work al- 
ways gave unmistakable evidence of 
thoroughness in development to the very 
last detail. He never considered a novel 
completed until he had satisfied himself 
that he could not improve it. 

“Stradella” is the story of the elope- 
ment of Maestro Alessandro Stradella 
of Naples, “by far the greatest musician 
and composer in Italy,” with Ortensia, 
the niece of a Venetian senator, whose 
purpose it was to make the girl his 
wife. They are pursued to Rome by 
professional assassins—brazii is the Ital- 
ian word—hired for the the 
senator, but, of course, escape. 

It is in the description of this pur- 
suit and in the reasons given for the 
hesitation of the bravi to execute their 
mission when the opportunity comes to 
them and the total lack of uncertainty 
as to the outcome of the tale that the 
defects chiefly lie. 

The impression given is that the exi- 
gencies of the plot required these inci- 
dents, and that they were manufac- 
tured to meet them, rather than that 
they grew out of the logical and neces- 
sary evolution of events. The result is 


work by 


a certain cheapening of the story, which 
is surprising to find as coming from 
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him. It is almost a pity that it had to 
be published. 
eH se 
Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s ad- 


mirers have learned not to demand too 
much of him in the way of probabili- 
ties. Readers who prefer a story with 
an absorbing plot. take comfort in the 
reflection—if they think about the mat- 
ter at all—that nothing is impossible, 
and soon subdue the critical faculty. 

In his new book, “Jeanne of the 
Marshes,” published by Little, Brown 
& Co., Mr. Oppenheim has given free 
rein to his fancy. He tells his story 
with an air of assurance that his audi- 
ence will accept without question what- 
ever he chooses to give them. He 
seems to write with full knowledge of 
the psychological fact that his own con- 
fidence begets acquiescence in the minds 
of his readers. 

The virtue of Mr. Oppenheim’s work 
is its freedom from pretension. He is 
frankly and sincerely a teller of fairy 
tales. He never you to believe 
his stories, and makes only a straight- 
forward appeal to your appetite for di- 
version. 

In the Princess Ena, Forrest, Cecil 
De la Borne he typifies with more or 
less fidelity a group of adventurers 
such as are probably to be found in 
London or Paris or New York, and 
their conspiracy against Jeanne Le 
Mesurier and Lord Ronald Enegleton is 
one that people of that kind might have 
undertaken, a conspiracy likely to have 
been defeated by the intervention of a 
Mr. Andrew. But the events and epi- 
sodes in which they are involved are of 
the sort which engage the attention of 
twentieth-century fairies, good and bad. 

There is no reason under the sun why 
any one should be ashamed of the in- 
terest he is sure to feel in reading 
“Jeanne of the Marshes.” 


se te 


F. Hopkinson Smith has published, 
through Charles Scribner’s Sons, a vol- 
ume of nine short stories under the 
title of the first of the nine, “Forty 
Minutes Late.” 


asks 

















This first story is obviously a leaf out 
of Mr. Smith’s experiences as a lec- 
turer. The circumstances which delayed 
Mr. Smith forty minutes in keeping his 
appointment with the good people of 
Sheffield were such as to have de- 
stroyed the good humor even of an op- 
timist like himself, and, as it seems to 
us, no good reason is shown in the story 
for repentance for his explosion on the 
platform when he finally reached it. 

The best tale of the lot is unquestion- 
ably “A List to Starboard.” It is the 
story of a trip on a cattle ship—she 
also carried passengers—a steamer that 
ought to have gone to the dry dock in- 
stead of to sea. Its interest consists 
mainly in the rather unusual doings 
aboard the ship when her defects be- 
gan to make themselves manifest, and 
the parts played by a Texas rancher, a 
Bum Actor, and the Man-Who-Knew- 
it-All. 

“Fiddles” and “Homo” are nearly as 
good, though belonging to very differ- 
ent types. Mr. Smith was obviously 
intensely interested in them himself, 
and so he has no difficulty in interest- 
ing others in them. 


se Fe 


Mr. George Randolph Chester calls 
his story, “A Cash Intrigue,” pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
“a fantastic melodrama of modern fi- 
nance.” Would that all authors of 
melodrama were as candid; the public 
might avoid making the depressing mis- 
take of thinking that they take them- 
selves and their stories seriously. 

Mr. Chester writes blithely, thor- 
oughly aware of what he is doing, and 
rejoicing in his work, with smiling 
mouth and twinkling eyes. His jovial 
face is not distorted by furrowed brows 
and pursed lips. He is wise enough to 
know that this attitude allows him to 
commit any kind of extravagance of 
imagination without the danger of his 
heing classified among the Thomas W. 
lLawsons of fiction. 

Philip Kelvin, acting as the repre- 
sentative of “the richest man in the 
world,” succeeds in cornering Ameri- 
ca’s supply of cash, and wrecks Wall 
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Street irretrievably. He next secures 
control of all the railroads, and is well 
on his way to similar control of all the 
business industries of the country, 
when his overblown bubble of power 
bursts, in a wild uprising of what the 
socialists call the “proletariat.” 

From the preliminary riot on the 
Stock Exchange, when Henry Breed is 
recognized as the power behind Kelvin, 
to the final attack on Breed’s steel vault, 
in which his hoards are stored, Mr. 
Chester keeps his narrative moving at 
a breathless pace. There are two girls 
involved in the plot of the book, but 
it cannot be said that there is, as a re- 
sult of their presence in it, anything 
more than an aborted love story. 


ese et 


Mr. Herbert Quick's sprightly tale, 
“Virginia of the Air Lanes,” published 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, is one 
of those romances of the future that 
each new invention—or threatened in- 
vention—so promptly produces. 

A lively imagination is impatient for 
results, and if it cannot see now, at 
once, the dream of aérial transporta- 
tion, for instance, realized in the con- 
crete, it must satisfy its longings in fic- 
tion—or even poetry. 

So Mr. Quick has refused to wait for 
the slow development of “the conquest 
of the air,” and has unearthed a South- 
ern genius in the person of young Mr. 
Theodore Carson, who, in the secret of 
the sand dunes of the Florida 
constructs a machine that 
even Mr. Kipling’s. 

Being young and a genius, Mr. Car- 
son is also ardent, and not unnaturally 
succumbs to the marvelous beauty of 
Miss Virginia Suarez, the ward of 
Finley Shayne, a billionaire, whose am- 
bition is to control the air, as well as 
the earth. The capital necessary to ex- 
ploit his invention is sought by the 
young man from Mr. Shayne, but, as 
he has too much spirit to yield to the 
proverbial greed of predatory wealth, 
he soon comes to the parting of the 
ways, so far as Mr. Shayne is con- 
cerned. His hopes of Virginia also go 


coast, 
surpasses 


for the time being. 
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Mr. Quick evidently believes in the 
American farmer as a means of salva- 
tion generally, for he leads Mr. Carson 
to that fountain of prosperity for the 
sinews of war. 

Even then, however, there is no 
end of discouragements for him, and if 
he had not been a genius he would have 
been bewildered and lost in the multi- 
tude of obstacles and complications into 
the midst of which he was plunged. 

If there were any possibility of Mr. 
Carson’s ultimate failure, either to win 
Virginia or to establish the commercial 
supremacy of his flying machine, no hint 
is given of it. You know, from the 
first, that he will succeed. 


eH e 


Baroness von Hutten expresses the 
hope that the American public, “always 
so kind to my books, and so dear to 
me,” may like her latest story, 
‘Beechy,” as well as “the very grate- 
ful Pam and Tommy.” We see no 
reason why it should not. 

“Beechy,” which is published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1s 
enough like “Pam” and “Pam Decides” 
to make certain the cordiality of its re- 
ception by readers who found diversion 
and entertainment in its predecessors. 
None of them is a great novel, by any 
means; even as stories, they are rather 
ordinary—if not commonplace—and 
their interest for those who like them 
depends upon the attraction and gla- 
mour and glitter of high society and 
the stage for those who see it from 
without. 

The name “Beechy” is Anglicized 
Bici, a diminutive of the Italian Bea- 
trice. She is introduced to us as a 
little girl, in a condition of life as near 
as possible to that of a Roman street 
waif, in spite of the fact that she is of 
good birth, her dead mother an Eng- 
lishwoman, her father the cast-off son 
of a noble Roman family. Good birth, 


by the way, is always an essential for 
the heroine who rises from penury to 
affluence. 

As soon as we find that Beechy has 
a voice, we know that she is to become 
a great prima donna; otherwise, we 
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know that there would be no story, or, 
at least, no story that we would care 
for. We can guess, also, that she is to 
have numerous admirers, perhaps even 
some love affairs, and probably one 
that is more or less complicated and 
difficult. Being a child of tender years 
when we make her acquaintance, we 
know that she is not “a woman with 
a past,” and, therefore, we infer that, 
sooner or later, “a man with a past” 
will make his appearance. 

All of these guesses are good. 

Any further forecast, however, is 
likely to go astray. No special astute- 
ness is required to anticipate Beechy’s 
interest in the type of man represented 
by Lord Charles Cressage, but few 
readers will be prepared for Lady Cres- 
sage and the rather peculiar role she 
plays in Beechy’s life drama. 

We are sure that readers of “Pam” 
and “Pam Decides” would not thank us 
to disclose the nature of her ladyship’s 
activities, and so we withhold further 
information on the subject. 


ey e 
Important New Books. 


“A Modern Chronicle,” Winston Churchill, 
Macmillan Co. 

“Strictly Business,” O. 
Page & Co. 

“The Kingdom of Slender Swords,” 


Henry, Doubleday, 


Hallie 


Erminie Rives, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“A Life for a Life,” Robert Herrick, Ma 
millan Co. 

“A Son of the Immortals,” Louis Tracy 
E. J. Clod 

“Predestined,” Stephen F. Whitman, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Crossways,” Helen R. Martin, Cen- 
tury Co. 

“The Undesirable Governess,”’ F. 
Crawford, Macmillan Co. 

“Lord Loveland Discovers America,” A. 
M. & C. N. Williamson, Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 

“Farming It,” 
Mifflin & Co. 

“Thurston of Orchard 
Bindloss, F. A. Stokes Co. 

“Skid Puffer,” Anonymous, Henry Holt & 
Co. 

“The House of The Whispering Pines,” 
Anna Katharine Green, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Fir and the Palm,” Olive Briggs, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Up-Grade,” Wilder Goodwin, Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Marion 


Henry R. Shute, Houghton, 


Valley,” Harold 
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Have a Look! 


Through a magnifying glass, at 


Grape-Nuts 


Upon every golden 


The glass brings out sharply an interesting sight. 
granule will be seen small, shining crvstals of Grape-Sugar. 

This isn’t ““put there.’’ 

In the process of making Grape-Nuts the starch of wheat and barley 
is changed into this sugar and the result is probably the most perfect and 
beneficial food known for providing the elements Nature uses for re- 
building the brain and nerve centres. 

Trial proves. 


*‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


It is in the nice details of dessert ser- 
vice that artistic originality is discovered. 

The dessert suggestion illustrated 
presents one of the myriad possibilities 
of Nabisco Sugar Wafers as auxiliaries 
to ices, creams or sherbets. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





TRY CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Another unique confection enclosing 
the enticing goodness of Nabisco within a shell of rich, mellow chocolate, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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things warm 


If some one is late to the meal, you can keep the food 
warm, or you can keep nice and hot those plates and dishes 
that must be served so, to be tasteful and relishable, by 
placing in your dining-room one of our oven-radiators. 

are the highest achievement in house warming 


ME IC AN DE AL and domestic economy. IDEAL Boilers save 
\ the cost of the entire outfit in a few years and 
AMERICAN Radiators distribute Florida 
RADIATORS BOILERS weather throughout the house. Anyone can 
care for an IDEAL ‘Boiler. It is automatic and absolutely safe. AMERICAN 
Radiators supply a gentle warmth without the dust and dirt of hot-air furnace, 
stove or open fire. They are designed as a part of the general schen.e of home 
comfort, economy, and beauty and so made as to collect no 
dust. The oven-radiator is but one of many kinds designed 
to add comfort to the home and decrease labor. 
ADVANTAGE 16: Air must be supplied under the grate to the fuel in 
the fire-pot, in addition to a proper amount through the fire-door slide 
over the top or face of the fire to mix with the flame and free fuel-gases, 
and thus to cause good, sharp, complete combustion. In proportion as 
the right amount of air is supplied, at right points, the right economy in 
fuel is secured. The air-burning features of IDEAL Boilers are as fully 
developed as in the highest forms of modern gas and oil burners. Ask for 
A No. W-o-0 IDEAL Bollerandgoo §= QUE free catalog, “Ideal Heating,’”’ which tells all the advantages. 


ft. of 38-in. AMERIC tadiators, . . ° 
z the owner $245, wereused Do not wait to build a new home, but enjoy comfort and content in the 





costing th 

to Hot-Water heat this cottage. : : : Ps P 
pay: pelted yaagasetse present one. No tearing up nor disturbing occupants or old heating equip- 
rod re, ere Ee gusts wm. be ment. Sizes for all classes of buildings—smallesi to largest—in town or 
Fitter. This did not include costof country. Our free book, “ Ideal Heating Investments,” tells much that it 


labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc < s ; i i ildi 
s, Pipe. valves, freight, etc.which 19 pay you well to know. Write us today kind and size of building you 


installation is extra and varies accord- 


ng to climatic and other conditions. wish to heat. Prices are now most favorable. 


svoweone oat AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY = w*=:0 20» 


large cities 


OP PRS SPSS hs See Pe ewer we 
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The Car 


That Captured 





The Country 


The Overland—as some of you know—is the greatest sensation in motordom. 
In two years the demand has grown from almost nothing tc 20,000 cars —our orders for 


the present year. 
that compared with the Overland. 


An Enticing Story 


Every man should know of the Overland. 
For here is a story of quick success such as 
never before has been written. 

A story of a man—Mr. John N. Willys—who 
bankrupt concern whose only asset 
was a car created by a mechanical genius. 
And, because of this wonderful car, built the 
sales in two years to a monthly sale exceed- 
ing $2,000,000. 

How he _ operates four 
4,000 men—ships 30 carloads 
per day—to supply the call for Overlands. 

You don't know the best about motor cars 
until you know the car which—in two years’ 
time—has captured a large share of the whole 
trade of the country. 


Cost Cut 20 Per Cent 


This tremendous production has cut the cost 
of Overlands 20 .per cent. Overland Model 
38 sells for $1,000 now. It is considerably 





took a 


factories — employs 
of automobiles 


better than the $1,250 Overland last year. 
Power, 25 horsepower—speed, 50 miles an 
hour. 

A 40 horsepower Overland this year sells 


for $1,250. And for $1,500—in the Overland 
—one gets the equal of any $3,000 car. 

No other maker attempts to give what the 
Overland gives for the money. For no other 
maker turns out daily—as we do—125 stan- 
dardized cars. 

And the price of each 


lamps and magneto—a car all ready to run. 


The 


Overland includes 















Made in 
Six Styles of Body 


(8) 





All without advertising —solely because there was never a car 


Simplicity 


The key to the Overland's astounding success 


has been largely simplicity. For the early 
Overlands—when the output was small—were 
not such bargains as now. 

A ten-year old child in five minutes can 


Overland car. It is all done by 
amateur can run one—the 
it—from Chicago to the 


master an 
pedal control. An 
first time he tries 
Pacific. 

Never 
easy to 
—within 
tractive, so powerful. 

One Overland car 
sold from 15 to 30 others. 
lands sold last year brought 
this year—before the year opened—for 20,000 


Get the Whole Story 


is told in a_ book. 
You can’t know 
know 


car so simple, so staunch, so 
And never was a car 
price—so large, so at- 


was a 
keep in order. 
range of the 
again and again, 
The 4,000 Over- 


us orders for 


has, 





All this wonderful 
Send me this coupon for it. 


automobiles 


story 


the best about until you 


this remarkable car. 





F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, B-22 
The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Licensed Under Selden Patent. 


Please send me the book. 
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PATE DE ark 


OLIVE OIL Imported Delicacies 


In sunny lands across the sea, where the air is balmy 
and the peasants love the soil, a hundred perfectly deli- 
cious things are grown for you. 

Variety—keen, delicate flavor—rich, tantalizing aromas 

choice foods at perfection—rare delicacies to surprise a 
guest—all this we offer you under the Cresca Mark. 

We wish you to know these delicacies as we know them 
—how they are grown, selected and packed. But that 
story is not more interesting than the novel ways of serving 
these products, shown in the Cresca menus and recipes. 
Nor do we stop there. Cresca Delicacies deserve to be gar- 
nished attractively, and for this purpose we have imported 
little French garnish cutters in many designs like these: 


ECE -3 +> 9H 


We want everyone who likes to entertain with distinction, 
to have a copy of this handsome booklet “Cresca Foreign 
Luncheons” and one of these garnish cutters. Ifyou have 
not already received them, fill out the coupon on the 
corner, tear it off and mail it to us with 4 cents for postage. 
We will send you the booklet and cutter with our com- 
pliments. Hundreds of letters come to us from ladies, from 
chefs, from professional men and women, from domestic 
science teachers, from bachelor maids and happy mothers 
—all thanking us forthe booklet and cutter, and for taking this 
way of introducing to their pr es novelties and delicacies 
that they have since found and used with such delight 
Please address “Cresca, 351 Greenwich Street, New York oo” 


laces 1 under no obligation. We sell only through fine gro« 


REISS & BRADY 


Importers of the World’s Deticacies 
351 Greenwich Street, New York 


Rue Vergniaud, Bordeaux Yemish Tsarshi, Smyrna 








SARDINE FISHERS 





Coupon 
Ainslee’s 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Cold Water 


in about 

the same 
time that 
others take 
with hot 

water. 


Itis a 














anning- 


OowlmMafni 
Circulating 


Coffee Percolator 


(Patented) 


Made in both Urn and Coffee Pot Styles 


There is no question as to the superior health- 
fulness and flavor of percolator-made coffee. 
Manning-Bowman Percolators doaway withany 
objection on grounds of time or trouble. They 
make coffee quickly from 
cold water—quicker and 
equally well starting with 
hot water—while their 
simple construction makes 
them very easily kept 
clean. ‘They save one- 
third in the ground coffee 
over ordinary coffee pots. 


The pot style is adapted for use 
on a Manning-Bowman Alcohol 
Gas Stove or on a kitchen range. 
Made in over a hundred designs. 
Sold by leading dealers. 

Write for Free Recipe Book 
and Catalogue“ 28 ”. 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Also makers of Manning- 
Bowman Quality Chafing 

Dishes, Accessories, and the No. 8392 Percolator 
“ Eclipse’ Bread Mixers, on No, 60 Aicolite Stove 
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1910 


ORBIN 


Full Jewelled 


(All ball-bearing) 


Corbin Cars represent six years of 
study and test of a Corbin Institution 
and are of Corbin Quality. 

Back of them is an organization 
that has for over half a century stood 
for high ideals in manufacture, a vast 
engineering force, and a fixed policy 
that everything should be done right. 

Every vital part of the Corbin Car 
is manufactured in our own plant— 
a positive guarantee of the best ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

The 1910 caris a continuation with 
certain minor refinements of the 1909 
car that proved so satisfactory ‘that 
the demand far exceeded the supply. 

30 H.P., 5-Passenger Touring Car, 
$2,750.00. Fully equipped, includ- 
ing Cape Top, Prestolite Tank and 
Bosch Magneto. 

Write for descriptive Catalogue 


The Corbin 
Motor Vehicle Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut 





Licensed under Selden Patent 
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“upright” 


GRAND 
S tyle Size 4 feet 6 inches. 





BEAUTIFULLY VenereD, 2 90 


om // 
Fa bhie 
The World’s Best Piano 


—is the one piano not only abreast-of-the-time, but today, 
more than ever, is solely and purely representative of faultless 
construction, exceptional durability and that tonal sublimity 
that cannot be successfully imitated or equalled. 


Knabe Pianos may be purchased of any Knabe representative at New York prices 
with added cost of freight and delivery. 
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Wm. KNABE & Co., 437 Fifth Avenue, Corner 39th Street > 
NEW YORK 2 
BALTIMORE LONDON ¢ 














be substitntor- “No than 0 want wha ask ed r. Good-bye.” 
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When in Doubt Play Safe—Put Your 
Trust in the Oldest Power Plant in Existence 


* 

—The thousands upon thousands of dollars worth of fancy fixings on an $18,000 
car wouldn’t help you over the smallest thank-you-ma’am if your power plant 
broke down, would they? 
—But the tackiest looking—bandage tired—scratched paint—ice wagon type would 
get you there and back if the power plant was right—unfailingly—always right. 
—The engine—the power plant—the heart and moving impulse of the Great Western 

30” is produced in a modern plant that has been designing and making high 
grade gasoline engines up to 500 H.: P. for fifteen years. 
—Can yon name another auto making concern that can say the same? 
—As in this—the Great Western ‘‘30’’ is standard in all respects. 
—The economy of engine building—the standardization of parts—enables us to 
offer the marvelous Great Western ‘30’ at $1,600. 
—Read the specifications—compare them with any car costing a thousand dollars 
more—and you’ll want a demonstration. 
—Write us today for name of nearest agent—and full particulars. You never had 
a better chance to save 40 to 50 per cent of what you expected to pay for a high 
grade, reliable car. 





“It Never Lays Down” 


FRONT SPRINGS—38 Inches, 
semi-elliptic. 

REAR SPRINGS—42 inches, 
three-quarter scroll elliptic, 

BRAKES — Two, separate — one 
internal expanding, the other 
external contracting, operating 
on pressed steel drum, large 
and efficient. 

BODY Five passenger with 

plenty of room in the tonneau, divided front seats. 

Deep coach blue, elegantly finished and uphol 


HORSE POWER — 30 four-cyl- 
inder, four-cycle, water-cooled, 
five-bearing crank shaft of 
ample proportions, 44-inch 
bore, 5-inch stroke. 

TRANSMISSION — Sliding 
gear, selective type, three 
speeds forward and reverse. 
Locking Device, Timken 
bearings. 

SHAFT DRIVE—Enclosed in tubular housing. 

CLUTCH—Cone type. Underneath a composition face COLOR 
that insures smoothness and efficiency. stered. 


REAR AXLE—Semi-floating with beyel gear and pinion GASOLINE CAPACITY—I7 gallons, 
’ LUBRICATION Gear driven, mechanical oil pump 











ve. 
FRONT AXLE—Drop forge 1-beam section, special steel in integral with crank case. Nothing to adjust—very 
a single piece with spring seats forged integral. economical, 
DROP FRAME—Pressed steel with sub-frame, narrower in COOLING— Radiator with gear driven centrifugal pump, 
front to permit of short turns. ball-bearing detachable fan. 
WHEEL BASE—112 inches, CONTROL—Spark and throttle levers on top of steering 
TREAD—56 inches or 60 inches. wheel. Foot accelerator, 


WHEELS—%S x 33s, artillery type, large spokes, quick de EQUIPMENT—Magueto, five lamps, generator, tool box, 
tachable rims. robe rail, horn, full set of Wools and tire repair kit. 


GREAT WESTERN AUTOMOBILE CO., - Peru, Ind. 

















Cars for Endurance 
Power and Comfort 


euaix tan Any car that will travel 2400 miles over prairies 

a al and alkali deserts, over mountains and rocky roads, and 
blaze the way from Denver to Mexico will go any- 
where any man wants to go. 


This trip was made by a stock Chalmers “30” which had previously 
travelled 208 miles a day for 100 consecutive days, 14,000 miles as a 
demonstrating car, and since the Mexican trip has been driven 3500 miles 
in different newspaper tours, making a total of 40,700 miles in one year by 
one car with the same motor, transmission, etc. This alone is a most 
convincing test of the power, durability and all around consistency of 


Chalmers-Detroit Cars 
“30” at $1500 and “Forty” at $2750 


It is assumed that the average man wants a car with speed, endurance and 
power, a car for long, rough trips, a car for short, fast runs, in fact, an all around 
car for city or country use. Such a car the Chalmers has shown itself to be in the 
most important contests for speed, endurance and hill climbing. 


The Chalmers “30” and the Chalmers “Forty” have been awarded the title 
of Champions of the year by “Motor Age”’ for their consistent showing, usually 
in competition with larger and more expensive machines. 


Write for 1910 Chalmers catalog, beautifully illustrated in colors, also the 
book, “Flag to Flag,” telling the interesting story of the Denver to Mexico trip, 
illustrated by photographs taken on the way. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 








Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ 
$2750 


Touring Car Roadster 
Pony Tonneau 
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SHIPPED : EASILY 
KNOCK | : PUT 
TOGETHER 





YOU WANT A BOAT 


BUILT IT YOURSELF AND SAVE TWO-THIRDS 


We will furnish you with all the parts of a boat machined, cut to shape, and accurately fitted 
together prior to shipment, so that with a little labor on your part you can own your own 
boat, at a price that is ridiculously low, or we will furnish vou with instructions and full sized 
paper patterns, from which you can build a boat yourself, by purchasing the material locally. 
You want to know how it can be donet Then send today— not tomorrow—for 


er yy 


No. 24—it’s Free 

The exceedingly low prices 

will amaze you 

For the year 1910 we have made the oer mous cut of 33'4 per cent from our regular prices—just 
one-third less than they were last ye 
Do you know that local boat baliders all over the country purchase our frames—build the 
boats and sell them at a handsome profit! You can do this yourself and save that profit. Any 
one can put our Knock-Down boats together—no skill is required. The work isa clean, instruc 
tive form of recreation~a mighty good thing for you or your boy, 
















a 
























We save you (1) the boat builder’s profit; (2) labor expense; (3) big selling expense; (4) seven- 
eighths the freight 
Don’t fail to send for Catalog No. 24—it tells the whole story. 


Our uarant is that you will be perfectly satisfied with everything you purchase of us, 
G oe or your money will be instantly refunded. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1403 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 


Originators of the Pattern & Knock-Down System of Boat Building. Established 1901. 


PERFECTION 
IFLA I) 





































RUSTIC WORK 


Beautify your country 
homes by placing on 
your grounds a port- 
able Rustic Summer 
House or a Canopy 
Top Garden Seat. I 
make everything in 
Rustic for Lawn and 
Garden—Settees, 
Chairs, Tables, Plant 
Vases, Fence Work. 
I make only high- 
class goods. 


C.C. SEVERANCE, wosccsury, vermont’ 


MULLINS STEEL BOATS Gnofrasrest 


They KEEP AFLOAT in the heaviest weather because the hull is made of pressed steel plates with air 
compartments like a lifeboat. They KEEP AHEAD of all other boats of equal H.P. because the smooth 
steel hull offers little resistance to the water, and they are equipped with the new Mullins Engine that is 
absolutely reliable under all conditions. Can't backfire; will not stall at any speed. Starts and runs 
ike an automobile engine. Every Mullins Boat is guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 

Write for our complete catalog of Motor Boats, Launches 

Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, and Marine Engines. 


W. H. MULLINS CO., 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Send for our Handsome Boat and Engine Book, Mailed FREE 


Just ad a30-Footer Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine until you see our er ee Book 
WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR WONDERFUL LAUNCH BARGAINS 
Cay $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch |Special Bargains in WECO 

., guaranteed self-starting Engine, | reversible, self-starting en- 
weedleas and Wheel Rudder. Result of 30/ gines to thosebuildingor buy~ 
years’ experience. Money back if not as/ingtheirown Hulls. En- 
sapecsentee, Write for free catalog today. | gine controlled by one lever 

Special proposition to agents for a limited time only. 

c.T. Weta Engine Co. 2800 Canal Street. Greenville, Mich. 


Simplicity, strength, reliability, un- 
failing endurance and great power, 
backed by the finest workmanship 


and finish are the cons we uous feat- 
ures of “Perfection 


2H. P. $48 © ae 


Satisfaction guaranteed or free re 
placement 
All sizes, 2to 25 H.P. illustrated in our 
fine new Catalog. Send for a copy. 
The Caille Perfection Motor Co. | 
113 Amsterdam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


In the course of our enormous business, hundreds of ticking remnants accumulate. We take 
this annual opportunity to move them. You get the financial benefit—we clear our stock. 


Luxurious French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


EGULA These mattresses cost $30.00 regularly and are in every way as great, if not AL 
R R greater bargains than those sold last year at special price of $18.50. If you SPECI _ 
PRICE were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. PRICE 


$ 

















Mattresses are all full Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Coverings, beautiful 
double-bed size, Sheets, all hand-laid, closed within ticking Mercerized French Art 
4 ft.6in.wide, 6ft.4 in. long, entirely by hand sewing. Twills, finest quality, 

in one or two parts, round pink, blue, yellow, green 
| corners, §-inch inseamed Weight, full 60 lbs. each, 15 Ibs. more or lavender, plain or fig- 
| borders, French Rolled than regular. ured. High-grade, dust- 
| Edges, exactly like illus- proof Satin Finish Tick- 
tration. Built in the - @ ing, striped in linen effect 
| daintiest possible man- Price $ 1 8 50 Each or the good old fashioned 
ner by our most expert — blue and white stripe 
specialists. (in one or two parts) Herring-bone Ticking. 

















From Your Ostermoor Dealer 
Or if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid, same day check is received by us. 
We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. _ 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, 45 Ibs., in 
two parts, costs $15.50. The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches 
thicker, weighs 15 ibs. more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges— 
closer tufts, finer covering, and is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘* The Test 
of Time,”’ a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely 
illustrated ; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
174 Elizabeth Street New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Esather & Down Co., Ltd, Montreal 





RD” When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of coler of cover- 
tng, in case all you like are already wold, as there will be ne time for correspondence. TRADE. MARK 
Uf you are willing to rish the delay write for samples. beg Wott. OU 
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INVENTION! 


FOR THE HOME 


Air Now Does 
_ All the Work 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, etc. on 
the floor, by the Vacuum Process 


The Home Vacuum Cleaner 
WEIGHS FOUR POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly woman, 
Air is drawn through body and fibre 
of carpet at terrific speed, Carries all 
dust, dirt, grit, germs, ete., into the 
Cleaner, No dust in room, it 
all goes into Cleaner, Super- 
sedes broom, brush, sweeper, 
dust pan and dust cloth, 
. Cleans, Sweeps 
and Dusts in one 
operation. Keeps 
house clean, does 
away with house 
cleaning. Portable, 
dustiess, always 
ready. Po ao to 
? every home-rich or poor 
Not sold in stores city, Village or country, Does 
same work as expensive machines. Costs nothing to operate 

costs nothing for repairs. Light, neat, well and durably made 

should last a lifetime, Saves time, labor, carpets, curtains, 
furniture. saves drudgery, saves health, saves money. 
Saves taking up and beating carpets. ‘The Home Cleaner is 
truly a wonder. Astonishes everybody; customers all delighted 
and praise it. They wonder how they ever did without it, 


Lady had matting too old to take up—Home 
Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor. 


“Would not do without it for many times its 
cost. "Another says: “Ten year old girl keeps everything Free - 
Another: “Never had house so clean.” Another: “Carpets 
and rugs so clean baby can play without getting dust and 
germs.”’ Another: “It works so easy; just slide nozzle over car- 
pet, it draws all the dirt into the Cleaner—not a particle of dust 
raised.” So they run, hundreds and thousands of letters prais- 
ing, without a complaint. To try a Home Cleaner means to 
want it—then keep it. The size is rieht—weight is right—price is 
right. Simple, neat, handsome, durabie and easily operated, 
All put together ready for use wheu you receive it, 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $6 


NOT SOLD IN STORES. 
ruaranteed as represented or 
ou won't 
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Others write: 


Every one tested before shipping 
noney refunded. Write today: or better, send order 
FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE ACENTS 

Agents make money easy, quick re Spare or all time Men or 
women unnecessary Woman made $12.00 profit one 
evening. B. W. Wyant. Neb.. says 
M. Goodman. Kan., writes Made $2.000.00 in four months.” So it 
ll along the line-—These records are not uncommon, Sates, 
easy, profits big, generous. Show one in operation. People want it, 
must have it; when they see it they buy. How they sell! Show ten 
families, sell 9. Write today. Send postal card for full deseription 
and agents’ plan. Name choice of territory. Act quick, 


Address R. Armstrong Mig. Co. 
472 Alms Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


regret it 














ON SMALL 
eo {MONTHLY 
it) PAYMENTS 


large inch posts, any 
e 2-inch posts, any 95 
wi ree desired, heavy oe 
| eine. pBrench jacquer, = 
r satin finish; a 


| aranteed 10 reeehe Be othe r caalleety 

vat ex! a cash, $1 month 
Everything for the home on Open Account Credit —the 
credit that is so much appreciated by the best families in ff 
Chicagotoday. This splendid credit service is now offered f] 
to you no matter where you live or what your salary or 

sition may be. _ It's credit of the highest character— 

horoughly dignified and pleasant--very convenient and helpful. § 
You send a very small sum with order, we ship goods at once and fj 
you pay us as you * it convenient. You may take a year on 
every purchase, We charge absolutely nothing for this credit 
service--no interest--no extras of any kind. No security r+ cfuired. 

Absolute satisfaction or money back. Everything confidential 


CATALOG Ne. 55 FREE| 


or our Big It’s an immense volume, beauti- 
fie “illustrated in og quoting factory prices on furniture, 
; f ts, rugs, curtains, ante, we Lo cm crockery, clocks, 
4 !amps, silverware, arts, refrigerators, stoves, ranges, etc., 
etc. Write at once for this great ain Catalog - write today. 
Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Dept E-6 223-229 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S.A. 
Largest, oldest and best known homefurnishing concern in Amer- 


ica. Est. 1855 -- -- 56 years, of success ~~ 22 big stores -- over 2,000,000 
homes fi today- oe EE and se 


700,000 
sources larger than that of any similar concern in 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For brilliance: 
they equal the genuine, standing all test ani 
\ Eas experts. One twentieth the expense, 

ent free with privilege of examinat 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 
Chieago, Ii! 


mute’ MOUNT BIRDS 


Be a Taxidermist. Join our school and learn at 
home to Mount Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, 
Tan Skins, Easily, qu | —_ arned. 4 


methods, 

SPO! RALISTS mount your 
own specimens. You can save hundreds of dollars 
and beautifully decorate your home or your office. 

FREE — Beautiful Taxidermy Books and fy!) 

particulars of this work. Write today. 
Sch Taxidermy, 
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Dept. @ 517 Jackson Bivd., 

















You Can’t be fooled on 


FURNITURE 





and You Save over Half 





You can’t be fooled 
on ‘“‘Come-packt”’ 









one Hundred other splendid 
eces ( ‘ } 
White Ad fi £3 flaxe | Ship direct to you at lower 


You save over one half be- 
cause we manufacture and 










prices than dealers pay. Why 










Study Sectional Furniture 
Tabi for it comes un- 

17 i stained and the fin- 
$ ished sections are ready 


to put together. You see 
just what you get 
—and you get 
Quarter - sawed 
genuine White 
Oak every time. 

few minutes 













Servin, 
Table. 


$7.50 


oa + en Beautiful catalog free. ‘ 
oice of seven bad 
finishes free. COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 308 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


pay middlemen's profits, 
store rents, clerks’ wages, etc.,as 
well as high freights 
and costly packing— 
alladd to the PRICE 
not the value of store 
furniture. 
Try our way ONCE 
—that'’s the proof. 

“Your money back 
if you say so.’ 
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‘The last man at this desk was 
a fine chap, but he couldn’t ‘make 
good,’ and we had to let him go. 
As | said before, the position calls 
fora TRAINED man. Now it’s UP. 














‘‘Here’s the Joh— , 
Now PRODUCE?’’.e 


** PRODUCE—‘MAKE GOOD’.”"—No matter who you are, what you do, 
what you earn, how much you know, or what your age, the one great 
command of commercial life to-day is ‘“‘PRODUCE—‘MAKE GOOD’.” 


To the untrained man such a coinmand is almost a threat, while to the trained man it echoes promo- 
tion, better salary, SUCCESS, because he knows he hasit in him to PRODUCE and ‘““MAKE GOOD.” 

You can ‘make good” through the help of the International Correspondence Schools—that great 
institution which has itself ‘‘made good’”’ by producing from the poorly-paid ranks men of achievement 
in every walk of commercial life. 

To learn how you can be helped without having to leave home, stop work, or give up the little 
pleasures of life and without obligating yourself 
to spend one penny, mark the attached coupon 
opposite the position that most appeals to you, 
and mail it to-day. Then the I. C. S. will explain, 






























International Correspondence Schools, 
x119¥ SORAN'T 















































RAISED through I. C. S. help. During 
December the number heard from was 
409. 


For similar success mark the coupon. 














1 
without charge, the particular way by which you t Please oo... ‘without further pein on my part, | 
—YOU—can learn to ‘‘make good”. ' bow 5 eas qualify for the position before which I have , 

mar x 
° | 
Real proof that the I.C.S. continues fj '] Bookkeeper Tolephene Engineer] | 
to “‘make good” by helping ambitious how Gard W rlter Mechan. Emal ee 
° ow r r umber’ Steam r 
men and women to “make good” in ff |  Commerctallaw” Stationary Engineer) 
their chosen occupations is the monthly |] Designer  Crafteman Bullding ‘Contracter| | 
average of 300 letters VOLUNTA RILY d | Pp ert Mill Supt. —, Engineer ! 
written by students reporting SA LA RIES | i ~ Minton E ngineer 
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The good cook knows 


that a spoonful of Kingsford’s 
mixed with the flour makes perfect 
pie-crust. She also 

~y knows that 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


is far better than flour for thick- 

ening gravies, soups and sauces. 

- Send a post card today, and 

we will mail without charge 

our remarkable little Cook Book 

“E”’—“What a cook ought to 
know about corn starch.”’ 

It contains one hundred and 
sixty-eight of the best recipes 
you ever tried. 

. T. Kingsford & Son 
Oswego, N. Y. 
National Starch Co.,Successors 
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Is a combination of the 
active principles of cod liver 
oil and peptonate of iron, 
the two most famous tonics, 


made without oil, and very 
palatable—that is why it is 
BY FAR THE BEST STRENGTHENING TONIC 


for feeble old people, delicate children, convalescents, and all 
run-down persons. Also to counteract chronic coughs, colds and bronchitis. 


SToktevenywnene, SAMPLE FREE = Sittin. cosron, mass. 











f For Liquor and 


Drug Using 
A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


uf<eele 


-“>E“ure 


a AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Hot Springs. Ark. wight, ils. Kansas City, Mo. White Plains, N. ¥. Pitteburg, Pa. 
seers. Col. Hee Marion. Ind. St. Louls, Mo, Columbus, 0, 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Washington. DP. Cc. Lexington. Mass. 2801 Locust St. Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. I. 
Jacksonville, Fila. Portland, Me. Manchester, N. H. Philadelphia. Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids. Mich. Buffalo, N. ¥. 812 N. Broad &t. London. England. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. od-bye,” 
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) Give Father Karowith his cakes 


—and place the syrup jug where he can reach 
it easily. Other syrups may not agree with him, 
but he can eat Karo freely. It is a pure 
sweet that blends naturally with other 
foods and it is good for everybody. 


Karo 


CORN SYRUP 


Use it for 













Eat it o 





Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


*¥Send your name on a post card for 
Karo Cook Book—Fifty pages 
including thirty perfect recipes 
for home candy-making. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Department E 
P. O. Box 161, New York 
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FURNITURE 


GUARANTEED TO BE SATISFACTORY 


Do You Know What Our Knock Down Furniture Is? 


That it is easy to put together? Send taday —-not tomorrow—for our 





That it is shipped in sections, from factory to youP 
That it is made of solid oak? 
That it saves you over half? 


Why? Because 
You do not pay exorbitant freight charges; 
You do not pay expensive crating charges; 
You do not pay high finishing costs; 
You do not pay jobber’s profit; 
You do not pay dealer’s profit; 
You pay but one profit only—our profit. 

In fact, do you know that retail furniture deal- 
ers purchase our furniture—set it up—and_ sell 
it to you at a handsome profit? 

Our best customer is the United States Gov- 
ernment. We furnished one of the buildings at 
the Seattle-Yukor Exposition. We have just fur- 
nished a large new building for the State of South 
Dakota. These orders run up in the thousands— 
purchased at catalog prices. The — is, you 
can buy one piece, if desired, at exactly the same 


price and terms. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1403 Ship St., 


Originators of the knock down system of home furnishing. 





talog No. 10—it’s free 


It best tells the story—explains in detail our propo- 

sition-which is to furnish you with the best arts and 

crafts furniture-at a cost that is ridiculously low. 
Asyou 


ET S 


- = ll, 


Davenport No. 6—Height 35 inches—Depth 30 
inches—Length 88 inches—Legs 3 inches square. 
Ordinary Retail Price, $50.00 
Our Price, $19.25 

Can be assembled by any woman. No skill 
required; the only tool necessary is a screw 
driver, and the holes are bored. Each piece can 
go together but one way, and that is the right way. 

uarantee 
You take ne risk.— We alssolutely guarantee that you 
will be satisfied with everything you pox hase of us, or 
your money will be instantly refunded —can we make it 


stronger? 
Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 


Established 1901. 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-b 








AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 

















Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, 
making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes March ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an _ hour; work 
sent oe to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 














CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 22 
describing questions and _ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. rite new. ashington 
Civil Service School, W ashington, D.C. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very 

ood profit. Everything furnished. 

o Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, I). 

LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a ‘big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
= weer E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

‘ut’l. CoOp. Real “state Co., Suite 
339 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


MEN WANTED,—To prepare for 
Railway Mail; Customs and Postoffice 
Examinations. Preparation free. Write 
for Schedule showing 8 ne Exami- 
nation places. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P-5, Rochester, N. Y. 














SALESMAN—The “Keenoh’”’ Com- 
pany have several positions open. 
Goods backed by $100,000 selling 
campaign. Large commissions. Hus- 
tlers only need apply. Address 600 
W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 





$90 MONTHLY and expenses to 
Men and Women to advertise, leave 
samples and collect names. Write at 
once. Silverton Co., H18, Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS: 100% Profit. Monkey- 
wrench, plumbers plyers, with 13 other 
tools combined. Most wonderful com- 
bination of toolsever made. Lightning 
seller. Sample free for examination. 





Forshee Co., B 1206, Dayton, Ohio. 
Tell the substitutor: 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢e, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views le. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Dept. 1138, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


#5000.00 in prizes to Davis agents; 
not only unusually large protits for 
selling our High Grade Soaps and Toi- 
let Specialties, but continued service 
rewarded by a share of our profits 
in premiums. That makes Davis 
agents “go some.”” $15.00 to $25.00 
weekly easily made—#100.00 by 
hustlers. Dllustrated catalogue and 

rofit-sharing plan free. Davis Soap 

Yompany, 19 Union Park Court, 
Chicago. 








AGENTS:—I point the way to 
success to any agent who will 
follow my course. I have shown 
thousands how to make money. I 
can show You. My goods and 
business methods have lifted mort- 
gages, built homes and scattered 
property everywhere. Write to-day 
for the “Sayman Plan” and Free 
Samples. 412 Sayman Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS, Male and Female, can 
make from $10 to $15 a day selling ny 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has neve1 
been canvassed. For particulars write 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. Y 


LEARN Salesmanship: earn $1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish students 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. Practical School 
of Salesmanship,D7,New Haven,Conn. 





ELECTRIC GOODS. Big Cat 3 cts, 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 





Amusements & Games 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes,Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 8S. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE BUY U. 8S. AND FOREIGN 
COINS. Many dates and denomina- 
tions; premiums up to $5800. Also 
every kind of used stamps. Particulars 
free. Royal Money & Stamp Co., 150 
Nassau St., Booklet No. 35, New York. 








| 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


| 
Business Opportunities 





#3000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily 
made in real estate business: no cap 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre 
sentative, assist you to success. Val 
unable book free. The Cross Co., 3674 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 


GET away from Wage Slavery! The 
Booster Magazine shows you how to 
start in business for yourself, with 
little or no investment. Two issues 
10c, Booster Magazine, 341 Dearborn 
St., Dept. 103, Chicago. 


$2,000 TO $5,000 YEARLY in real 
estate and brokerage business; we 
will teach you how by mail, appoint 
you our special representative, co- 
operate with and help you make 
money; valuable book free. The 
H. W. Cross Co., 207 Times Build- 
ing, New York. 


WANTED: Auctioneers. We teach 
you to auctioneer and the Auction 
usiness by mail. Easiest and most 
reasonable profession to learn. Pays 
big salary. Demand great. Address, 
Auctioneer, Box 321, Reidsville, N. C. 


BEFORE you start in the Mail Or- 
der Business or pay any one money for 
information, drop us a card; we will 
send you free of charge two books on 
the Mail Order Business. Murphy 
Mfg. Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


WHY NOT START A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS? We as manufac 
turers start you and furnish every 
thing. Nocanvassing. Three simple 
successful Mail Order plans to keep 


| our factories busy. We coach you 


and show you how to get business 
You pay us in three months and make 
big profits. Spare time to start, Write 
today for positive proof. Pease Mfg 
Co., 1172 Pease Building, Buffalo, N. Y 





Elocution, Dramatic Art 


ACTING, Elocution, Oratory. We 
teach this fascinating and profitable 
art by mail and prepare you for the 
stage or speaker's paeer. Booklet 
Free. Chicago School of Elocution, 
244 Grand Opera House, Chicago. 








Toilet Articles 


LADIES—I want to prove to you 
before your own eyes and free of cost 
that I can remove your wrinkles, im- 
prove your complexion and make 
your skin soft, smooth and beautiful. 
Enclose 10c. in silver or stamps as 
evidence of good faith and I will send 
you a full $1.00 course of Creslo 
Beauty Treatment absolutely free. 
Address The Creslo Co., Beatrice 
Lindsay,Mgr.,Dept.H.B., Scranton,Pa 


Good-bye.” 
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Musical Instruments 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN High- 
grade upright pianos. Slightly used 
instruments. Steinways from $350 
up; 5 Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 
7 Washburns from $200 up; 4 Knabes 
from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also good second-hand Up- 
rights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full particulars. Cash or two years’ 
time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams 8t., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on 
approval. Fullest guarantee with 
every piano. 


Music 











SONGS PUBLISHED FOR NEW 
WRITERS on a Co-operative Business 
Basis. Write for particulars. We also 
publish “The Song Writer’s Guide” 
and “The Art of Playwriting.” 7! 
mail $1.00 each. Jerome H. Remick 
Co., 131 West 41st Street, New York. 





SONG POEMS Wanted for publica- 
tion. With or without music. All sub- 
ects. Original A fortune in a “hit.” 
Jominion Pub’s, 60 W. 25th, New York. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR ASONG. 
Successful song writers have made 
fortunes. Free Directions how to 
Succeed. Send me your poems; ex- 
pert criticism Free. First class music 
only; my personal work on each. 15 
years’ reputation. Endorsed by lead- 
ing publishers. Arthur A. Penn, 36 
Childs Bidg., 34th St., N. Y. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 














Novelties 


FREE: Carloads of Fun, “Our Laugh 
Album” Sent Free, Many funny 
“Stunts.” Kentucky Novelty Commis- 
sion Co., 2725 Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


Poultry 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Poultry, 1910 Calendar, 200 pages, 
150 engravings, 30 fine colored plates. 
Gives low prices for stock, eggs, incu- 
bators, ete. Only10c, postpaid. B. H. 
Greider, Box 86, Rheems, Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY FOR YOUR 
HOME. BE INDEPENDENT of 
Dealers and High Prices by small in- 
vestment and Little Labor. Produce 
Profit by Extension. Little space 
necessary. ‘“‘The Willowbrook Way,” 
with Full Information and Plans for 
easily constructed Equipment to 

our address on receipt of $1.00. 
The Willowbrook Company, Dept. 19, 


Jacksonville, N. Y 

















Photo Copies 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress: sample _ free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Wash., D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three books for Inventors mailed on 
receipt of six cents stamps. R.S. 

A. B. Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Established 1869. 


‘PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT! 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 














books tell What to Invent and how to | 


obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Wash., D.C. 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


CASH for your real estate or busi- 
ness, no matter where. If you want to 
buy or sell, address Northwestern 
Business Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 








$300.00 PER ACRE PROFIT from 
Texas Truck Land. Be your own boss, 
live in an ideal climate where snow 
and cold weather are unknown, where 
oranges blossom, flowers bloom and 
vegetables grow all winter. Raise 
vegetables when prices are sky high. 
Others are becoming rich. Five acres 
will only cost you $200. Pay for it 
$12.50 permonth. Fine illustrated lit- 
erature Free. Burton & Danforth, 578 
Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


Ornamental Fences 


BUY No Fence till you have seen our 
Complete Metal Fence Catalog. Hun- 
dreds of styles, including finest orna- 
mental designs; other kinds cheaper 
than wood, Get Free Catalog and 
Factory Price. Ward Fence Co., Box 
171, Decatur, Ind. 


Seeds 


HENDERSON’S SEEDS FREE—To 
introduce our new 1910 seed catalogue 
“Everything for the Garden” (200 
pages, 700 engravings, devoted to 
vegetables and flowers) we will send 
free to everyone mentioning this 
magazine and sending ten cents in 
stamps, the Catalogue and our famous 
50-cent Henderson collection of flower 
and garden seeds. Also our new book- 
let “Garden Guide and Record” a book 
of condensed cultural instructions 
which we believe to be one of the 
most useful we have ever issued. 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 
Cortlandt St., New York City. 


For Men 


MANILA CIGARS. Genuine import- 
ed Philippine cigars; 5% inches of lux- 
ury; two-for-a-quarter value; 50 yy 

maid, $2.65. Ade’s Segar Shop, 110 E. 
Valnut St., Kokomo, nd. 


Visiting Cards 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE, on su- 
pertine kid-finish society visiting card 
paper. Your name appears as a re- 
duced reproduction of your own 
handwriting. These cards have indi- 
viduality, ordinary typed cards have 
not. Be in the swim, and get 200 cards 
for $1.00, while this introductory 
offer stands. Write name distinctly 
on separate sheet of unruled white 
paper. Our goods are classy, not 
cheap trash. Payment must accom- 
pany order. L. Ph. Darius, 27 Thames 
St., New York City. 


























JUST OPENED — with railroad 
through centre and not an acre more 
than 2 miles therefrom. fine townsite 
and 4200 aeres Lower Rio Grande 
Valley Irrigated Land, 5, 10, 20, 40 
acre tracts, Water on land Sugar 
Mill, City Water Works. Write F. 
E. Seobey for particulars. Box 91, 
Donna, Hidalgo Co., Texas. 


CALIFORNIA Farm Homes near 
Sacramento. Fine neighbors. Fruit 
center. Poultry profitable. Oranges 
and vegetables harvested all winter. 
Purest water. Perfect Health. New 
town and electric railway. $75. B. 
Marks, Box G, Galt, California. 





Typewriters 


TY PEWRITERS—ALL MAKES. 
Only machines equal to new handled, 
so slightly used they cannot be distin- 
guished from new. Rented every- 
where, $3 monthly; first six payments 
to apply if you desire to apt panne 
Write for catalog and sample of writ- 
ing showing net prices of each ma- 
chine, proving that we can save you 
30 to 60 per cent. from manufacturers 

wices. Typewriter Sales Co., 171 
roadway, New York. 








PHOTOS—One dozen cabinet size 
or Photo Post Cards copied from any 
photograph for 50c. postpaid. Sam- 
ples and catalog for stamp. Photo 
reproductions of all descriptions. 
Repro Photo Co., 259 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 





For the Home 


YOUR OLD CARPETS (any kind), 
made into fine fluff Write 
for booklet. A. Pries, 
2723 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Automobiles 


* AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE. 35 H. 
P. Rochet—Schneider Touring Car— 
original price, $10,000—in perfect 
condition. Has just been overhauled. 
Will sell at great sacrifice. J. H. B., 
P. O. Box, 34 Station O., N. Y. City. 








Miscellaneous 


FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 
you something that will save your 
1ealth, time and money. It’s easy 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edward 
Cook, 5 Wichita, Kansas. 

IF YOUR EYES ARE WEAK OR 
Troublesome the Ideal Sight Re- 
storer will correct them. It gives a 
gentle massage, restoring the normal 
circulation of the blood without touch- 
ing the ove itself, and is sent on 10 
days’ tria]. Dlustrated Treatise 161B, 
on the Eyes Free on request. The Ideal 
Co., 134 West 65th St., New York. 


HEALTH, Strength and Beauty. The 
Elisworth System teaches poe how in 
your own homes. Write today for full 
information. No Drugs. A. C. & E. L. 
Ellsworth, North Baltimore, Ohio. 


ARCTIC MOSS—A large cutting 
of beautiful Arctic Moss will be sent 
yest maid 50 Cents. Address John 

Jebber, Unalakleet, Alaska. 

ACQUIRE the Waltz and Two-Step; 
full instructions, with illustrations, by 
mail, $1.00. Prof. Goodfellow, Wit- 
tenberg Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 
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AINSLEE'S , 


“‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS”’ 








A big, strong, dramatic story*which gives a vivid picture 
of some of the difficulties and temptations that beset the 
life of a comic-opera star is told in the complete novel in 
the April AINSLEE’s. “You cannot fail to be deeply inter- 
ested in Letty Lane, the heroine of ‘‘Coral Strands,’’ by 


MARIE VAN VORST 


The beginning of a three-part story, ‘‘7he Fagle’s 
Feather,” will'also be in this number. It is the story of 
the sacrifice of a woman's love to the ambition of a noted 


drunatiat. A new novel EMILY POST 


“1d Splendid Hazard” is continued in its third install- 
ment and carries the reader to a point where he must 
be convinced that it is the finest and most dramatic 


HAROLD MacGRATH 


Of the eight short stories, every one of which is a work 
of art, several of them are of especial! distinction. 


story ol 


The conflict of the sexes is | Herman Whitaker will con- 


the theme of “Zhe Vhunder- tribute one of his strongest 
storm,'’ by Samuel Gordon. It stories in “7he Man With the 
is a most original conception Yellow Streak.”’ 
and intensely dramatic 

\n exciting story of adventure 
Caroline Duer wil! tell of the in New York is “Dick Gets 
tragic results of a woman’s van- Into the Game,’ by George 


ity in ““7Zhe Ouler Darkness.”’ | Hyde Preston. 


Jane W. Guthrie, Owen Oliver, F. Berkeley Smith and J. W. 
Marshall will have some of the best stories they have ever written, 
with real story interest. 





15 cents per copy $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Charm That Burn Away é 


Instant relief follows the applica- 
tion of that best antiseptic dressing 
and emollient 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


The safest way of using the anti- 
septic properties of carbolic acid, 
combined with the soothing and 
healing comfort of Vaseline. 


For wounds, abrasions, cuts, sores and bruises. 


This Vaseline preparation is recognized by 
physicians as a perfect antiseptic dressing. 
Carbolated Vaseline is only one of the twelve 
Vaseline preparations that together make a com- 
plete and safe medicine chest. For each little 
ailment or accident prevalent in every household, 
there is a special kind of Vaseline preparation 

that is most effective and best to use. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 
tells you all about 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Each one is a necessity. Their practical utility will save you 
money in doctor's bills, not to mention pains and discomforts. 
Our Vaseline Book describes and tells the special merits of each 
Vaseline preparation and gives directions for its proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 

38 State St., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 




























One “ei Problem Solved 


Your children won't have 
to be urged to brush their 
teeth with 


COLG@TE’S 


Sai=1=10))) 


DENTEL CREAM 


Its delicious candy flavor 
makes its constant use a 


treat to every youngster. 


Cleanses thoroughly and antiseptically, pre- 
vents the growth of decay-germs and coun- 
teracts the effects of injurious mouth-acids. 

Just as Colgate’s efficiency acts as a body- 
guard against disease, so its pleasant flavor 
proves that a “druggy” taste is not necessary 
in a dentifrice. 








eH UES FLAT 
ON THE 


BRUSH 4 
42 inches of Cream in Trial Tube sent for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. A, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
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Assured by the Use o 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


All who delight in a clear 
skin; soft, white hands; a 
clean, wholesome scalp and 
live, glossy hair will find 
that these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients realize 
every expectation in pro- 
moting skin and hair health 
and bodily purity. 


Depote: London, 27, Charterhouse 8q.: Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Jong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
‘okio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

@#~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity ow the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 





BUY DIRECT FROM THE PRODUCER 
fave Enpester’s, This magnificent 


French Curl Ostrich 


and Plume is full 17 

Retailer’s inches in length, 

Profits. made of the high- 
_—— ee ee 









est grade hard 
flue ostrich se- 
lected from the 
FOR THIS male bird. Has 
FRENCHCURL § f INCH avery glossy 
GENUINE fibre and is extra 
wide, with heavy 
OSTRICH PLU ME drooping head. 
t us send you 
this Plume on ap- 
proval. Send us 15c to pay express 
charges, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful Plume in black, white or colors, to your 
express office C. O. D. with privilege of ex- 
amination. If satisfactory pay the express 
agent $1.95 and the Plume is yours. If, on 
examination, you do not think this the most 
marvelous value you ever saw, if you can 
duplicate of your dealer for less than $5.00, tell 
the express agent to return the Plume to us and 
we will refund your 15c. Or, if you prefer to send 
the full amount, $1.95, we will send the Plume immediately 
express prepaid, and if not satisfactory, we will promptly refund your 
money. 'e take all the risk. 
L FULL 18-INCH OSTRICH PLUME 2 28 
BLACK AND COLORS AT s 
EXTRA—Our Superfine 19-inch French Curl Plume combines quality. 
size and width. Made of rich glossy hard-flue fibres with 
extra heavy drooping French head, price... . +. * 
For complete line of Ostrich Feathers, including bargains in 
Willow Plumes, write for Free catalog. 


South African Importing Co. 324) .Y4°* St. 65 


THE OSTRICH PLUME HOUSE OF AMERICA 





WeTrust You 10 Days 
$1.85 Each 


Send no money, write today 
for this handsome 14-inch, 
beautifully curled, carefully 
selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. If you find it a big bar- 
gain remit $1.85 each, or sell 
3 feathers and get your own 
free, Enclose 6c, postage. 
Write for catalogue. 
ANNA AYERS 
Dept.134, 21 Quincy St.,CHICAGO 








ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OP 
HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 
Write for a Free Trial Box. 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 


oid by Druggists> SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ESTAB. ee oe 








Diamond 
Hand Books 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon 

Shirley’s Lovers Guide, Grace Shirley 

Woman’s Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Grace 
Shirley 

Gulde to Etiquette, L.. W. Sheldon 

Physical Health Culture, Professor Fourmen 

‘rank Merritwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
Burt I.. Standish 

National Dream Book, Mme. Claire Rougemont 

Zingara Fortune Teller, A Gypsy Queen 

The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, Prof. Donovan 

The Key to Hy pnotiam, Robert G. Ellsworth, M. I 

U. 8. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. Donovan 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, : NEW YORE 
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#3 \\ GLYCERINE “ji 


’ SOAP , 2/3 
LY S 
RY PERFECTION /7~ 
ed 750 RL Oe oy 
By PURITY x0 PERFUME 
a oS 


v.S.BRANCH, BS es | 
MULHENS & KROPF. Pent? 
298 Baoaoway, NewYouu.NY. (o> 


10 SL" IN STAMPS 


sen ~ 7, 
FOR Fuss Sie SAMPLE CARE eam, . 
* a 7 > 














REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


You can safely and speedily reduce your 
surplus flesh in any part of the body and 
thus improve your figure by wearing 


m. ae 
MEDICATED RUBBER GARMENTS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 






They are very comfortable and never fail t 
red 






1 the desired result. Worn by the 
Ly ty f Kurope nd «the iety of America 
Neck and Chin Bands, a n in cut 3.00 
Chin only . - 2.00 
\ n sult et, st gs, et fort 
f re ugt esh anywhere clesired. | 
able t stferi from rheumatism, Write 
ace for further part ur 
DR. JEANNE WALTER, 


Patentee 
Suite 305, 55 W. 33d St., New York 
San Francisco Office 
3 Whittel Bullding, 166 Ceary Street 














— [MOE ts — 


If you don’t the hair will grow again. My method isthe one 
used by all reputable dermatologists. The Mahler Appli 
ance kills the hair root by asteady, constant galvanic current 
of electricity. No shock—no scar—no danger or risk of any 
‘ kind. No knowledge of electricity required to operate, Send 
to-day for book which fully describes the Mahler Appliance 
é and contains evidences of results achieved by those who 
have used it his book is FREE Write NOW. 








D. J. MAHLER, 293M Mahler Park. E. Providence, R. 1. 








WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS $1.50 

Sent on Approval. Send No Money. Hair Switch 

Send a lock of your hair and we will mail a 2\¢ oz. 22- 

inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 

find ita big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 

and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little 

more. Inclose Se postage. Free beauty book showing latest 
style of hair dressing—also high 

grade switches, pompadours, wigs, Anna A y ers, 

puffs, etc., etc. Dept 699 

ae 17 Quincy 

Street 
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| It is when used for the baby’s 
| sensitive skin that its great fineness, 
fluffy softness, its snowy whiteness 
‘and soothing, antiseptic qualities 


show the superiority of 


© (Williams 


These same qualities also make it 
best for the mother’s toilet and for 


tthe man who shaves. 
Two odors, Violet and Carnation. 





LIBERAL 
SAMPLE OFFER 


Send 4 cents in 
stamps and let us 
mail you a sample 
and show you its 
incomparable 
features. State 
whether Violet or 
Carnation is 
wanted. 


Ask your dealer 
for Williams’ Toilet 
Soaps, Jersey 
Cream, Violet, 
Lilac, Heliotrope, 
Carnation, etc. 


































































Bissell 


will pick it up 

This common expression is amply justified by 
the all-around utility of the Bissell Sweeper. No 
matter what the nature of the litter is,a BISSELL 
“Cyco” BALL BEARING Carpet Sweeper will 
do the work thoroughly, and with an ease that is 
little short of marvelous. It raises no dust, runs 
quietly, and means a saving of carpets and dra- 
peries. A BISSELL costs less than forty corn 
brooms, and lasts longer. They are sold by all 
dealers at prices from $2.75 to $6.50. 

Write for booklet. 

Buy a Bissell Sweeper from your dealer, send 
us the purchase slip within one week from date 


of purchase, and we will send you FREE a fine 
quality leather card case with no printing on it. 
of frauds who claim to 


BEWARE us to repair Bissell 


ploy no agents of this kind. 


] be sent out by 
Sweepers. We em 


Address Dept. 56 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive 


Carpet Sweeper Makers 
in the World.) ff 













|} COMPLEXION INSURANCE 

against harmful exposure to snow and 
wind—used daily by women every- 
where who wish to preserve their 
beauty and keep their youthful ap- 
pearance, is Lablache. It prevents 
chaps, roughness and redness and 
keeps the skin smooth and velvety. 
Itis pure and harmless 

Refuse substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or b 
muil. Send 1%. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 40 125 Kingston St., Boston, Ma: 


Le Oa 


“Can take a pound @ day off @ patient or put iton. Other systems 
may temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and permanent.” 
N. Y. Sun, Aug., 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. ur reduction is assured—re- 
duce to stay. One month’s treatme 6.00. Mail, or office, 1370 

peewee. Mow vente - —_ 4 oe nee ee 
e is pos ve and permanent.”’—N. Y. Heralc y 9, 3. 
“On Obesity, Dr.Gibbe is the recognized authority.”’— N.Y. Wort taty ae. 
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0. 114 1Kt. Gem Solid Go'd = ay tg 


Tiftany, $10.00 
No. 103 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.00 
4 THEM BEFORE PAYING 

These Gems are Chemical White Sapphires and can't be told 
from diamonds except by an expert. So hard they can't be file:, 
se will v ear forever and retain brilliancy. We want you to see 
these gems—we will pay all expenses for you to see them. 

OUR PROPOSITION —\Ve wil! send you either rings or stud il 
lustrated—by express C. O. D. all charges prepaid —with privileve o 
examination. If you like it, pay the expressinan—if you don't, retur 
it to him and it won't cost you a cent. Fair proposition, isn't it? 
mounted in solid gold, diamond mountings. [3° Send for Booklet. 

White Valley Gem Co., 906 Holliday Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 








We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where u live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. yd’s Syllabi ystem is easy 
write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
T best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
( 975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 
= 
Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $25,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 600,000 employed in the Unite 
States and Canada. ‘The demand for good Salesmen 


always exceeds the supply. We will teach you to be one 
t y« tion We 









by mail anc 1 to get a good posit 
maintain the cE EMPLOYMENT BU- 
REAU in the ar ve calls for thousands of 





Salesmen assisted thousands of other mento 
secure good positions and better salaries and we can 
help you. Hundreds of our graduates who formerly 
earned $25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 to 
as high as $1,000 a month and expenses, Thonsands of positions 
now open If you want to secure one of them and increase 
your earnings. our free book **A Knight Of the Grip’’ will show 
you how Write (or call) forit today. Address nearest oftice 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 

go, New York, Kansas ° , San Francisco, Atlanta. 


RE LORE SAA AEM ACIS NEE NLIER BDI eR 
DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


1001 curious (mostly untold) facts about Human Nature? 
Read Dr. Foote’s** Wonder” book onthe delicate subjects of Love, 
Marriage, Parentage, Health, Disease freaks. 












It is the fruit of 50 years’ experience of a suce ul author and 
practitioner, Full of advice necessary to every man and woman. 
Contains more vital facts than your doctor would give you for ten 


sections—240 pages and 40 ill’s. PRICE 10¢c. 
BOOK CO., 120 E. 28th 8t., New York City 


= VULCAN STYLOS 


Moderate priced, easy writing pens that give satisfaction; 
unequalled for rapid writing and ruling. 
1.00 


Postpaid 
_ TWO SIZES, 4% AND 5 INCHES. AGENTS 
Extra Size.8 inches (Black Only), $1.25 WANTED 
J. X. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 
Ma 


nufacturers of Stylo and Fountain Pens 
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~— Gold Edges — 
Soniye NEW DESIGNS 
, | ARTISTIC 
DURABLE 
“4 LARGE INDEXES 


=i 4s = 


PLAYING CARDS 
The Most Durable 
25° Card Made. 


More Sold Than All 
Oh dal-ia=w) Clelilelial-ae) 






QUIET, REFINED AND 
MODERN 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Apartments of All Sizes, Both 


Furnished and Unfurnished 











Transient Rates for Room and 
Bath, $2.50sper Day and More 












OFFICIAURULES OF CARD GAMES EUROPEAN PLAN 
OYLE UP Mi DAT 

SENT FOR iste IN STAMPS OR 3 SEALS FROM CON 

GRESS WRAPPER 9 6 FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE CASE 

DEPT MRA THE)U S PLAYING CARL CINCINNATIUSA 












HARRY L. BROWN 











Remoh Gems 


\ we 

S77 Vi, Looks like a diamond—wears like a diamond 
~ 6 —brilliancy guaranteed forever—stands fil- 
== ing like a diamond—stands heat like a dia- 
mond —has no paste, foil or artificial backing. 
Set only in solid oe mountings. 1-20th the 
ma cost of diamonds. A marvelously recon- 
structed gem. Notan imitation. Senton o-- 
proval. Write for our catalog. it’s free 
canvassers. REMOH JEWELRY CO., 433 
N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS. 


Birds, Best Eggs, AROD 


Either ¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterting Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ;Siiver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any ape Boslatg, at low prices. 

Send design for estim Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co, 370 | South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


a Best 
















Lowest Prices ;!'=+ 
IAMONDS. 


ing 
rieties pure-bred Chicxens, Ducks, Geese 

at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 

Stand acid test and expert examination. We 

guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 

Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98. 

Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 

C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE. shows 

full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c The 

roda Co., Dept. A.6 838 N. State St,, Chicage 


Bi, ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Tents . . $1.40 up Roveivess ee + $1.65 up i 
Lesgias, Pair 15“ Cadet Gu 1. 

\ Bridles . oe a? Ea Rents. Ri “Rifles a 

Saddles . . . . 3.00% Side-Arm ° 

Vis... . 365% New — ° 135 e 

Largest stock GOVT. AUCTION BARGAINS in the world. 

15 acres required for its storage. 340-page catalogue, 3,000 


and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm inthe 
. Fowls Northern-saised, healthy and 
Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 






“Poultry For Profit,"’ full of pictures. 

ells you how to raise 4 and run In 
cubators successfully. Send 10 cents for 
book, to cover postage. 

J. W. MILLER ‘Comreny, Box 216, FREEPORT, Me 


THE UP-TO-DATE 
NAIL POLISH 


NO GREASE - NO POWOER-wo BuFFING 


POLISHES WHILE 
BEING APPLIED 
10&2S* AT DRUG STORES 






























‘ illustrations, including 1910 list, ready about APRIL. ~ Net 
AN PMAILEO OM PECEIPT OF PRICE 4 STAMP wholesale aud rets ad prices. Mailed isc. (stamps). 
Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, Spears, Drums, etc, 


THe A.A.LUCAS CO.103 e.ras"* Ny. 











FRANCOIS BANNER ‘AN, 501 Broa way, New Yerk 


DIAMIORIDS ONCREDIT 
| Ve. w a eon . & a — wav orkn 
A LOFTIS “‘ PERFECTION ”’ DIAMOND Ri: ee ING FOR An! nT —28 


owe oD on ae catalog eontainin, ae atever you select therefrom we send on approval. If payee it ra 
POF TIS Sieus tir watce 


e-fifth on delivery, balance in eight equal monthly payments. Your credit is good. 
ices are lowest. Ass good investment nothing is safer than a Diamond. It increases 
C29, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago. Stores: Pitteburg, Pa. ond a. outs, EBs, | veino 30 0080 par cont eneaely. 
— ee a 4\--4 LD 
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pe BERNARDS VILLE,—>} 
NEW JERSEY ) 


ANSION, white stucco, with green tiled roof. 

Modern in every particular, surrounded by 45 acres 

of Park, lawns, gardens and orchards. First floor, 
finished in hard woods, contains living room 34 x 36, 
dining-room 25 x 25, billiard room 20 x 25, reception 
room, children’s room, etc. Above there are eight mas- 
ters’ bedrooms, and six bathrooms, accommodations for 
eight servants in extension. There are numerous out- 
buildings, including large coach house, garage, farmer’s 
cottage, and stable for cattle. 
Unusual and permanent supply of finest spring water 
from Artesian well. Electric light in all buildings, current 
obtained from _ village. One of the many attractive 
features of this place is the great number of oak, hickory 
and chestnut trees. There is a view over several villages 
toward the south extending to a mountain range many 
miles distant, and toward the east a view over a stretch of 
nine miles of wooded ravines to Morristown. Bernards- 
ville is well known for its many fine estates, beautiful 
scenery and fine roads. One hour from New York City; 
excellent train service. For other particulars, apply to 


John F. Pribyl, P. O. Box 24, Station ‘‘O,’’ New York City. 
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The original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still is made 
by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from 
France, have been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal 
Courts of this country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, their 
world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


Liqueur Peres Chartreux 


—CGREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Sole Agents for United States. 























B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


“HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
‘| of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy lifein America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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MINT CHIPS 


@REEG @ HUET SEL 01 0 me 


Here’s the tip-top of chewing gum—Colgan’s ‘‘Mint 
Chips’’ and “Violet Chips’—new in flavor, novel in 
form, altogether delightful. 

ucked away in bright metal boxes to keep good- 
ness and freshness within and impurities out. 


“The Gum’s Round; So’s the Box” 


Such mint gum you never tasted, for ‘‘Mint Chips’’ have the flavor of 
old fashioned peppermint stick candy 
—delicious ; wonderfully — 

‘* Violet Chips’”’—exquisite in bou- 
[4 quet—the true aroma of sweet vio- 
/ lets. Scents the breath perfectly. A necessity 
€) in every lady’s purse or handbag. 


‘ Five cents everywhere 

























Beware of 
imitations 


COLGAN GUM CO., Louisville, Ky. 








KLEINERTS 


pouBlE, EM 


DRESS SHIELDS 
WASHING” ARE THE BEST 


Necco SWEETS 


Would’nt Be Complete Without the Good Old-Fashioned 
NECCO LICORICE DROPS 


‘‘My! how good they taste.” Ther certainly ‘‘hit the spot.’’ Quite in keeping 
with the other 500 varieties ofp NECCO SWEETS. All made in the most modern 
confectionery factory in the country. Sold by all leading dealers. Manufactured by 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the famous LENOX CHOCOLATES. 


N 





Necco 


ep/ 
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Whife Rock 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


IN EACH TOWN 
Baal and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1910 


odel “Ranger” bicycle furnish Our agi pa? keg aad are making money fast. vile at 

\ Jonce for fall particulars ced ductal offee, “NO M ONEY *REOU IRED until you receive and approve of 

your bicycle, We ship to anyone, an ywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 

Sreight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 

it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 

ship it back to usat our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

iow FA CTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 

above the actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middiemen’s profits by 

buying directof us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 

a , sae of _— from anyone - 7 pee until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 

es and E ASTONIS 

LL BE ASTON ao you receive our beautiful catalogue and study superb models a 

a wonderful low prices we cam make you, Wwe sell the highest grade 

erie at power pri han any SHE! ere We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. ICYCLE 
. youcan Scil Poa bicycles under i own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

pu NE HAND ig Me hy number are in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 


tive bargain list free. 
rear nd inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
Fine COASTER i BRAKE E vicycie line at half usual prices. OO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 
Large Catalo, . beautif ig @ great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 
to get everythin: Ww ute Xe now. 


MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. R-110, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 1910 YALE 72" 1 When Appearances Count 


Assures you speed, comfort, agueiity and lowest 


k Your business card stands between you and 
up-keep cost. 


Opportunity every week of your life—the oppor- 
tunity to present the claims of your proposition. 
That is why it behooves you to select that busi- 
ness card with the utmost care. ‘The modern 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


can alone answer your extreme demand. No man can re- 
ceive it without being dfstinctly impressed with its superb 
quality. It creates and establishes an impression of busi- 
ness strength, business ability, and business dignity unat- 
tainable by  { other means. It is the one great card 
improvement of the century. 


Send for a sample book, and detach the cards one by one and enjoy 
the sensation of astonishment at the perfectly smooth edges whi 
every card when detached possesses. Send t¢ 


The Yale holds the world’s record for endurance. os ASE 


The Yale Twin instantly established a new era for 
motorcycles in sport or business. 65 miles an hour if 
you wish. Comfort and safety secured by the long 
wheel base and low center of gravity. Motor unsur- 

assed. V leather belt and Bosch magneto. Abso- 
fitely reliable and most economical. : 
RIDE A YALE—THEY NEVER FAIL 


3% H. P. Yale Motorcycles $200 


With Herz Magneto $235 
We also build Yale and Snell bicycles—standard 
for 20 years. 
i iveries. Wanted in U; ied Territory. 
mnie Ori niy ke hiaareeen The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY Engravers Die Embossers Plate | 








EEL COMPANY” 
PITTSSYVROGH. PA 


€.K. HARRIS FISHER OUILOIN® 
ences AcanT cHicaso 






1719 Fernwood Ave., - Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 21-23 East Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Three Generations 
of American Women 
Have Been Guided 
in Their Selection of 
Silken Fabrics by 
the Sterling Worth 
and Reliability of 


ENEY 


SILKS 


And this is more than 
ever true to-day. Leading 
stores everywhere have 
made CHENEY SILKS 
their standard. All other 
silks, imported or not, are 
judged by the Cheney 
Standard. 


Fashions for Spring 
and Summer indicate a 
widespread preference for 
Foulards. Among the 
wide variety of Cheney 
Silks to be had in every 
leading store may be found 
the only “ Shower-proof” 
Foulards. In all the latest 
patterns and designs, 
smaller figures, polka-dots 
and modish shades. 

CHENEY SILKS include 
every fabric made of silk, every 
weave, every finish, for every pur- 
pose. Ask for Cheney Silks and 
be sure you get them. Look for 
the name ‘‘Cheney Silks” on the 
label and stamped on the end of 
the piece. 
At Leading Stores Everywhere. 


Cheney Silks include Foulards, Floren- 
tines, Decorative and Upholstery Silks, 
Yarn and Piece Dyed Dress Goods, Vel- 
vets, Linings, Velours, Ribbons, Neck- 
ties, Spun Sik, Reeled Silks, etc., etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Silk Manufacturers 
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| Rested Mother, a Sweeter 


I Will Help You to 
Health—Good Figure— 
Rested Nerves 


By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 
ic the privacy of your own ME" ae 





room, surprise your hus- 
band and friends. After 
my university course, I con- 
cluded I could be of greater 
help to my sex by assisting 
Nature to regain and retain 
the strength of every vital 
organ, by bringing to it a 
good circulation of pure blood, 
by strengthening the nerves, 
and by teaching deep breath- 
ing, than I could by correct- 
ing bodily ailments with 
medicines. 
I have helped over 44,000 


women. I can help you to 


Arise to Your Best 
giving to you that satisfac- 
tion with self which comes 
through knowledge that you 
are developing the sweet, 
personal loveliness which 
health and a wholesome, 
graceful body gives—a cul- 
tured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, which 
makes you the greatest help 
to family and friends. You 
will be a Better Wife, a 


Sweetheart. 
I can help you to make every vital organ and nerve do efficient work, 
thus clearing the complexion and correcting such ailments as 
Constipation Irritability Indigestion Weak Nerves 
Colds Dullness Rheumatism Nervousness 
W eaknesses Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh 
This work is done by following simple directions a few minutes each 
day in the-privacy of your own room. In delicate cases | co-operate 
with the physician 


° ° 
A Good Figure is Economy 
and means more than a pretty face 
I have corrected thousands of figures as illustrated. Style is 
in the figure and poise and not inthe gown. The gown in Fig. 1 
cost $250; the one in Fig. 2 cost $6. Fig. 2 is the same woman as 











in Fig. 1, developed and in correct poise. Figs. 3,4,5and6 show 
actual photographs of pupils before taking up my 

Too Fleshy work. (They have given me permission to use 
a them). They all stand, now, as correctly and appear 

i as well as Fig. 2. When every organ of the body is 

Too Thin doing efficient work, there will be no superfluous 
flesh and no bony, angular bodies. I have reduced 

thousands of women 80 Ibs., and have built up thousands of others 
25 Ibs. What I have done for others I can do for you. Here are afew 
extracts from daily reports of my pupils: 





““My weight has increased 30 pounds,”" ‘“‘My kidneys are much better.” 
**My eyes are much stronger and | have taken off my glasses."" ‘‘I have 
not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since | began with you.” 
**| weigh 83 Ibs. less and have gained wonderfully in strength. I never get 


out of breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, and | look and feel 
15 years younger “Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation 
Entirely free after having it for 30 years."" ‘“‘Have grown from a nervous 
wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves."” 

Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you so. I study your case just asa physician, giving 
you the individual treatment which your case demands. I never violate 
a pupil's confidence. I will send you an instructive booklet, showing 
correct lines of a woman's figure in standing and walking, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, o6 Minis, av. CHICAGO 
Author of “Self Sufficiency, “Growth in Silence,” Ete. 


Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific care of the 
health and fgure of woman. 
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Everyday Magic 


Aladdin’s lamp transported its owner 
from place to place in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

That was thousands of years ago — 
and the lamp was only a myth. But so 
wonderful that the story has endured to 
this day. 

The Bell telephone is far more won- 
derful — and it is a reality. 

It is the dream of the ages, come 
true. In the office, in the home, it stands; 
as commonplace in appearance as Alad- 
din’s lamp. 

By it the human voice—the truest ex- 
pression of personality, ability, and char- 


acter — is carried from place to place in- 
Stantly and accurately. And human 
powers are thus extended as if by magic. 


All other means of communication 
are cold and colorless in comparison. 
By the telephone alone is the Auman 
quality of ihe human voice carried beyond 
the limitations of unaided hearing. 


The Bell System has provided this 
wonderful faculty for all the people. 


The whole country is brought together 
by the Bell policy of universal service ; 
and the miracle of telephone talk is 
repeated six billion times a year. 


The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in inti- 


mate touch with new resources, new possibilities. 
Universal Service—these make 


Policy, One System, 


One 


every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tall tha enhatituéenn. ‘I~ sh_— 1. 


r 
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THIS FAMOUS TEST OF 


OMPEIAN 


issn MASSAGE CREAM nepal 








Beautifies 





HAS CONVINCED 
MILLIONS 







NOW LET IT 
CONVINCE YOU 


Pompeian Massage Cream makes people good-looking by complete. 
facial cleanliness, but you can make ¢he Zes¢ on. your hand and see the 
result. We say that soap and water will take, of the dirt, but won't 
take out the dirt. And it is the dirt “hat zs ¢zx—not the dirt;that is 
on—that makes the skin muddy and sallow; that keeps the rosy blood 
from the circulation it seeks. 

Here is the Tests $o6,7a see Sent be ven vee ot ce 
as old-time methods will permit, then apply Pompeian Massage Cream on the back ofthe # 
hand as in the above illustration; rub it gently, but firmly. It is quickly absorbed, and &, 


a minute’s more massage will bring it out of the pores, together with the dirt which # 
has accumulated there. The darkened, dirt-laden cream that comes fromthe pores + 
S 















will astonish you. 4 

Try this simple hand test. If it does not convince you of the merit of Pompeian, and its neces- = Mig. Co. 
sity as a complete cleanser for the face-pores, we have nothing more to say. A skin ‘ Pompeian y 34 Prospect St. 
clean’ means a clear, fresh complexion. & Cleveland, Ohio 


SEND FOR A TRIAL JAR 7 wacloaed bad ee 

x9 Enclosed find 6c. 

. ‘ . . & Please send me 

with which to try out for yourself the wonderful pore-cleansing and skin- & special trial jar of 

improving qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream. Send 6cts. in silveror Pompeian Massage 
stamps (only U.S. stamps accepted). If your dealer doesn’t keep it, we'll $s Crean. 





~ send a S0-cent, 75-cent or $1.00 jar, postpaid, on receipt of price, y/ 
i Sold by 50,000 Dealers, 50c., 75c. and $1.00 7. Name......... 
7 THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 34 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 

, Address 








Library Slips Saved (one in every pack- 
age) means Magazines and Books earned, 
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BON, AMI is the best window cleaner 

in the world. It makes the glass 
glisten like crystal. . Nothing else compares 
with it—nothing else is like it. 


But windows are not the only thing on 
which Bon Ami can be used. It has a 


score of other: uses. 


For polishing brass, copper, steel and 
tinware it has no equal. 





On glassware of all kinds, on mirrors 


and on porcelain it is equally effective. 


For cleaning woodwork, floors, linoleum, 


etc., it 1s most satisfactory 


It doesn’t roughen or injure the hands 


or the article. 


Bon Ami is an efficient aid to quick house- 
work. It saves time, money and labor. 


If you have Bon Ami, it is the only 
cleaning, polishing and scouring prepara- 
tion that you need. It 
does the work quicker 
and better than any 
other article offered 


for the purpose. 


**18 years on the market 
Hasn't scratched yet.”"’ 














Every slice uniform—no shreds—no torn pieces. 
It is a great advantage to buy 






















Swift's Premium /; 
Sliced Bacon / 


in sealed glass jars. 


Every slice is 
of the same 
thinness and care- 
fully trimmed. 


The jar con- 
tains at least five 
slices more than 
you will ordina- 
rily get out ofa 
pound. 


It is ready for 
instant use. 


Sw | Tas 


Al h 
ways havea Premyu! 


jar or two of 
Swift’s Premium 


Sliced Bacon in My 


the house. / 
At all dealers. ; 


Swift & Company 
U. S. A. 
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A Shilling inlondon 
A Quarter Here 
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